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PREFATORY   NOTE. 


• 

rpHE  Lectures  and  Sermons  included  in  this  volume 

were  delivered  before  the  Theological  Union  of 
Victoria  University,  which  was  organized  in  1877. 
Both  Lecturers  and  Preachers  have  been  very  felici- 
tous in  selecting  topics  of  living  interest  to  the 
Churcii  and  to  the  Theological  Student.  As  they  are 
largely  Apologetic  in  their  character,  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Union  hopes,  by  their  publication  in 
this  form,  to  help  toward  the  settlement,  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  of  some  of  the  religious  difficulties  of 
the  age. 
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PBEPATORY  NOTE. 


J   iiAV.,  altho„gl,  ^vitl.   ,„ueh  rel„cta,,ce,  ,.cce,lecl  to  th. 
-n-gent  ..equest  of  the  Theological  Union  to  w.-ite  ont  the 
'oHowing  se,™on  fo,-  ,,„,,lio„tion.     As  many  things  suitable 
enough,  both  in  n.atte,-  an.i  style,  for  the  pulpit,  are  far  less 
-.table  for  the  press,  it  is  b„t  proper  for  me  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  discourse  w.s  never  intended  to  go  beyond 
ns   te„,,,orary  use,  and,  even    under  (hat   view,  was  'hur- 
nedly  ,,repare.l  an.id  the  cares  and  distractions  incident  to 
the  close  of  our  academic  year. 

S.  S.  N. 

MciuKlA   U.NIVEHsrrv, 
Junt  Ml,  lS7d. 
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SERMON. 


"MEMBERS   OxNE  OF   ANOTHER." 


Romans  xii.  5. 


The  human  frame  is  frequently  employed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  illustrate  spiritual  truths.  It  is  used  especially 
to  depict  ohe  relations  subsisting  between  Christ  and  His 
Church,  and  also  the  mutual  dependence  subsisting  between 
the  various  members  and  officer  of  che  Church.  I  purpose 
this  morning  to  employ  the  same  figure  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  great  law  of  interdependence  and  reciprocity 
which  obtains  in  the  world  of  thought ;  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciple in  its  intellectual  or  educational  bearings,  and  thus  to 
draw  forch  some  lessons  adapted  to  the  occasion  which  calls 
us  together.  ,:  ^      -,, 

I.  Educated  men  and  uneducated  arc  members  one  of 
another.  The  men  who  toil  with  the  brain  and  the  men 
who  toil  with  the  hand  are  in  co-partnership,  bound  together 
by  the  closest  ties  of  reciprocal  help  and  obligation.  This 
is  sometimes  forgotten  by  men  of  culture,  especially  by  men 
of  narrow  or  uugeneroua  types  of  culture.     They  have  a 
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knowledge  that  pufFeth  up,  but  not  tlie  charity  that  bnildetli 
up.  They  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  haughty  ex- 
clusiveness,  the  coldnesa  and  the  pride  of  a  spurious  refine- 
ment. They  are  of  finer  clay  than  the  common  humanity. 
They  are  of  the  head  and  have  no  need  of  the  feet.  Young 
men  fresh  from  College  are  sometimes  tainted  with  this 
disease,  and  venture  even  to  look  scornfully  upon  the  homely 
garb  and  homely  ways  of  the  very  father  and  mother  by 
whose  tender  love  and  sore  self-denials  they  have  secured 
the  slight  elevation  from  which  they  afifect  to  look  down 
upon  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn.  And  in  other  walks 
and  phases  of  intellectualism  the  same  miserable  vanity 
may  be  detected.  But  his  enlightenment  has  not  advanced 
very  far  who  has  not.  yet  learned  that  without  the  mechanic 
and  the  farmer  there  could  be  no  scholarship  or  philosophy. 
If  there  were  no  shoemaker,  the  scholar  must  needs  make 
his  own  shoes  ;  if  there  were  no  carpenter,  the  scholar  must 
needs  build  his  own  house  ;  i{  there  were  no  miller  and 
baker,  the  scholar  must  needs  grind  his  own  corn  and  bake 
his  own  bread ;  the  result  of  all  which  must  be,  poorer 
bread,  poorer  houses,  poorer  shoes,  and  also  poorer  scholar- 
ship, if,  indeed,  any  scholarship  at  all.  When  it  is  said  the 
king  himself  is  served  by  the  field,  this  means  the  king  of 
thongl  as  well.  The  crown  upon  the  brow  of  the  scholar 
JiaN  be  luminous  with  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the  gems 
with  which  it  is  set  have  been  dug  from  the  rugged  rocks 
of  earth.  The  sceptre  he  wields  was  hewn  from  the  moun- 
tain side  by  the  rude  hands  of  toil.  The  steps  by  which  he 
ascends  to  his  throne  of  power  repose  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  common  and  unlettered  humanity  below.  Learning 
means  leisure,  leisure  means  capital,  and  capital  means 
labour.  The  scholar's  exemption  from  manual  toil  is  a 
purchased  exemption — purchased  by  the  vicarious  drudgery 
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and  mental  poverty  of  many  generations  of  men.  This  is 
a  truth  open  enough  to  reflection,,  but  the  penetrating  sense 
of  it  conies  only  through  that  divine  religion  which  not 
merely  teaches  but  creates  the  s})irit  of  brotherhood  araong 
men.  It  is  one  of  many  examples  to  show  how  dependent 
the  ])erceptions  of  the  intellect  often  are  on  the  alFections. 
The  philosopher  may  indeed  discover  his  obligations  to  the 
peasant,  but  the  Gospel  alone  will  infuse  into  all  the  walks 
of  literature  and  science  that  sweet  and  tender  sympathy 
which  reveals  itself  to  the  world  in  the  manger  and  the 
cross.  If,  therefore,  my  young  friends,  any  of  you  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  ministry  are  aiming  at  scholarly 
attainments,  as  I  rejoice  to  know  you  are,  then  I  beseech 
you  cultivate  this  sense  of  oneness  with  all  humanity,  how- 
ever removed  it  may  be  from  you  in  learning  and  refinement. 
If  you  find  at  any  time  a  man  whose  hands  are  hardened 
by  toil,  whose  feet  are  laden  with  the  thick  clay  of  the  field, 
and  whose  air  and  gait  betokens  the  severities  of  his  homely 
lot,  then,  wiuh  a  quick  and  tender  cordiality,  lay  your  soft 
white  hand  in  his,  letting  him  feel  how  mindful  you  are  of 
him  as  a  brother  in  the  common  work  of  human  advance- 
ment ;  as  a  brother,  too,  through  whose  vicarious  exclusion 
you  have  found  admission  within  the  temple  of  science  and 
letters. 

Conversely,  the  man  who  toils  with  the  hand  is  dopendent 
on  the  man  who  toils  with  the  brain.  Sometimes  the  hardv 
workman  of  the  shop  or  field  looks  askance  with  an  envious 
or  jealous  eye  upon  the  scholar  and  man  of  science.  He  is 
thought  to  be  a  kind  of  gentleman,  an  idler  or  a  drone,  a 
superfluity,  if  not  a  burden,  upon  the  great  body  politic.  But 
ever  memorable  are  the  words  of  Bacon,  that  the  em\  of 
science  is    "  the  relief  of  man's  estate."     The  relief  of  man's 

estate  in  the  shop,  in  the  field,  in  the  home,  in  the  street,  in 
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the  hospital,  in  the  senate-chamber.  It  is  the  poor  man, 
the  coraraon  laborer  that  is  most  relieved  and  comforted  by 
the  discoveries  of  science.  The  rich  man,  by  means  of  his 
wealth,  can  always  command  the  advantages  of  life,  but  if 
ever  there  is  to  be  an  uplifting  of  the  toiling  multitudes, 
and  a  mitigation  of  their  hardships,  it  must  come  largely 
from  the  applications  of  science.  No  one  should  so  sing  the 
praises  of  science  as  the  man  of  toil.  The  collier,  descending 
into  the  damps  of  the  mine  with  his  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's 
safety-lamp  in  his  hand,  should  sing  the  praises  of  science. 
The  fiirmer,  having  "  laid  aside  the  shovel  and  the  hoe," 
and  other  old-fashioned  implements  of  husbandry,  while 
riding  snugly  on  his  cultivator,  or  reaper,  or  mower,  should 
sing  the  praises  of  science.  The  afHicted  patient,  about 
to  undergo  a  painful  and  delicate  surgical  operation, 
where  the  operation  is  made  still  more  dangerous  by  the 
pain,  rendered  unconscious  of  suffering  by  chloroform,  should 
sing  the  praises  of  science.  The  mariner  on  the  sea,  with 
his  compass,  his  astronomical  instruments  and  tables,  making 
his  way  by  steam  against  wind  and  tide,  should  sing  the 
praises  of  science.  Woman,  giving  over  now  the  melancholy 
"  song  of  the  shirt,"  with  her  sewing  machine  doing  in  an 
hour  the  work  of  many  weary  days,  should  sing  the  praises 
of  science. 

Science  is  thought  sometimes  to  be  cold,  remote,  unprac- 
tical, but  comfort  is  one  of  the  warm  sweet  words  of  our 
language,  and  science  may  be  translated  into  comfort.  The 
clouds  seem  to  be  cold  and  remote,  and  I  have  heard  men 
speak  of  the  cold  clouds  of  learning,  but  "  if  the  clouds  be 
full  of  rain  they  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth."  There 
are  no  clouds  so  full  of  rain  as  these  so-called  clouds  of 
science,  and  when  they  fall  they  bring  "  the  splendour  in 
the  grass,  and  glory  in  the  flower,"  the  verdure,  the  bloom, 
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the  waving  cora,  the  mellow  fruit.  "  A.11  glories  fade,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  before  the  glory  of  the  statesman,"  yet  often  it 
is  the  great  thinker  that  throws  out  upon  the  world  the 
pregnant  truth  from  which  the  statesmin's  best  measures  are 
evolved.  The  man  of  thought  is  the  eye  to  the  man  of 
action.  His  suggestions  of  higher  truth  and  better  methods 
shine  afar  upon  the  darkened  sky  and  tea^h  the  practical 
statesman  how  to  *'take  occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
the  bounds  of  freedom  wider  yet."  *'  We  are  all  your 
pupils,"  said  the  prime  minister  of  the  British  Cabinet,  to 
Adam  Smith,  the  whole  cabinet  rising  to  do  him  reverence, 
"  we  are  all  your  pupils,  Mr.  Smith."  The  great  work  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  Political  Economy,  was  published 
in  1776.  More  than  one  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
and  statesmen  have  only  j  ust  begun  to  see  their  way  clear  to 
the  partial  adoption  of  those  beneficent  doctrines  of  free 
trade  which  Adam  Smith  first  propounded,  doctrines,  the 
soundness  of  which  all  wise  statesmen  admit  if  their  theoret- 
ical value  were  not  marred  in  practice  by  the  refusal  of  some 
to  give  them  their  legitimate  scope.  It  is  still  the  short- 
sightedness and  selfishness  of  the  politician  which  neutralise 
the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher.  He  may  be  a  wise,  practical 
statesman  who  refuses  to  become  a  premature  free-trader,  but 
the  goal  of  statesmanship  lies  none  the  less  in  the  direction 
of  free-trade  and,  when  at  last  this  "far-off  divine  event" 
is  reached,  as  reached  it  will  surely  be,  then  the  acclamations 
of  the  world  must  be  given,  not  so  much  to  the  slow  and 
limping  politician  as  to  the  bold  and  far-sighted  philosopher. 
And  among  practical  statesmen,  those  will  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  who,  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  have  first  discerned  the 
hour  for  the  removal  of  obsolete  restrictions,  and  have 
dared  to  find  in  the  theoretical  dreams  of  Adam  Smith  the 
best  means  of  giving  the  starving  millions  bread.     Let  the 
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labouring  people,  then,  everywhere,  be  thankful  for  men 
of  thought,  and  let  them  rejoice  in  all  things  clone  for  the 
endowment  of  universities  and  schook  of  science.  Let  them 
feel  that  science  is  only  remote  as  the  f^un  is  remote,  and,  that 
like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  full  ot"  light,  and  warmth,  and  power. 
Like  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  travels  swiftly  and  beneficently 
to  the  abodes  of  the  peoi)le.  Like  the  light  of  the  sun 
it  lies  not  sleeping  upon  the  sunmiit  of  the  hills,  nor  plays 
idly  upon  the  high  mountain  peaks,  but  pours  its  golden 
flood  down  along  the  valleys,  out  upon  the  plains,  abroad 
upon  sea  and  shore,  carrying  everywhere  to  eaith  the  be- 
atitudes of  heaven,  making  the  tiniest  insect  flutter  with 
new  pulsations  of  joy,  and  verifying  to  the  world  the  say* 
ing,  that, —  -V'^ -  -  ^."■'  . -,    ,.^  _^.^,,-'  ■"■^•'■'/^ 

"  Not  a  lily-rnulfled  hum  of  summer  bee       '      '       '      '   '  •' ■: 
'         But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  spiuniiig  stars."  ..+.. 

Like  the  light  of  the  sun,  it  gilds  not  alone  the  dome  of  the 
rich  man's  palace,  but  penetrates  into  the  half  darkened 
window  of  the  poor  man's  cottage,  solacing  him  upon  his  bed 
of  pain,  and  making  poor  and  rich  alike  to  exclaim,  Truly, 
the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
behold  the  sun. 

,  II.  The  difierent  departments  of  learning,  and  the  various 
faculties  of  a  university,  are  members  one  of  another. 
Members  one  of  another,  too,  are  all  specialists  in  science  or 
literature.  Reciprocally,  they  feed  and  are  fed  ;  reciprocally, 
they  borrow  and  lend,  giving  help  and  guidance  in  almost 
innumerable  ways  the  one  to  the  otiier.  Nature  herself  lays 
the  foundation  at  once  for  distribution  and  recombination. 
She  throw^s  her  works  into  kingdoms  and  provinces. 
Minerals  feed  the  plants,  plants  the  animals,  and  each  again, 
in  turn  comes  back  to  repay  what  it  had  borrowed.     The 
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trees  of  tho  forest  difterontirtto  and  specialise  indefinitely, 
running  into  endless  forms  of  beauty,  and  yet  never  losing 
thi-'ir  ties  of  brotherhood.  Each  one  grows  and  blooms  with 
marvellous  design,  and  apparent  spontaneity,  as  if,  according 
to  the  new  "  philosophy  of  the  unconscious,"  it  really  had  a 
mind  of  its  own.  But  how  sweet  and  continuous  the  great 
harmony  of  the  grove,  with  its  interwoven  foliage,  and  its 
"  broken  lights  "  of  the  rainlww  spread  over  all !  The  nud- 
titudinous  trees  still  "clap  their  hands"  and  sliout  in  unison 
the  praise  of  their  Creator.  Behold  then  here  the  type  of 
the  afliliated  sciences  of  men  !  Behold  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  tho  ground  and  the  defence  of  division  of  labour  in 
tho  world  of  thought !  What  science  stands  alone  I  The 
abstractions  of  mathematics  mii^ht  seem  at  first  to  be  tho 
least  capable  of  application  to  concrete  realities.  It  tells  of 
lines  without  breadth  or  thickness,  and  points  that  have 
neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,  but  position  only. 
But  out  of  these  airy  abstractions, to  which  "the  spider's  most 
attenuated  thread  is  cord  and  cable,"  the  mathematician  builds 
a  Celestial  chariot  on  which  astronomer,  chemist,  botanist, 
physicist,  in  a  word,  all  men  of  science,  ride  to  their  goal. 
And  these  in  turn,  by  their  magnificent  discoveries,  con- 
tribute new  incentives  and  suggestions,  which  give  rise  to 
higher  forms  of  calculus  and  improved  types  of  mathematical 
expression.  The  manufacture  of  glass  may  seem  a  trivial 
art,  but  on  it  rest  the  sublime  revelations  of  the  telescope 
and  the  no  le.ss  curious  and  instructive  revelations  of  the 
microscope.  Poetry,  being  itself  no  science,  is  popularly 
supposed  to  find  in  science  only  a  foe.  But  he  who  reads  a 
chapter  in  Ilerschel  or  Proctor,  scarcely  can  realize  whether 
he  is  l)orne  aloft  upon  the  wings  of  imagination  or  science,  and 
must  feel  assured  that  the  dreams  of  the  poet  are  destined  to 
brighten  and  expand  forever  with  our  ever  enlarging  concep- 
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tions  of  the  universe.  The  ideals  of  the  poet  will  be  suc- 
cessively transcended  and  enriched  by  the  realities  of  God, 
and  reciprocally  again,  as  Tyndall  teaches,  there  will  always 
be  "  the  scientific  uses  of  the  imagination." 

One  science  there  is,  if  science  it  may  be  called,  which  has 
come  of  late  to  be  regarded  as  no  member,  or  at  least  a  very 
hostile  and  obstructive  member,  of  the  commonwealth  of 
thought.  I  refer  to  theology,  the  science  which  gives  name 
and  direction  to  the  society  which  I  now  address.  This 
has  come  to  be  considered,  in  certain  circles,  as  a  kind  of  leper 
atnong  the  sciences,  to  be  eschewed  and  loathed  ;  or  as  a 
kind  of  criminal,  to  be  imprisoned,  if  not  indeed  crucified 
and  slain.  But  I  stand  to  i)lead  still  for  theology  as  the 
queen  of  all  the  sciences.  Her  adoring  wonder  is  the 
beginning  of  philosophy,  and  her  lofty  problems  lie  at  the 
end.  Whichever  direction  our  thought  may  take,  we  can- 
not travel  far  without  being  confronted  with  the  question  of 
a  God.  The  answer  we  give  is  theology  ;  the  best  answer 
is  the  best  theology  ;  and  I  for  one  doubt  not  that  of  all 
answers,  that  is  infinitely  the  best  which  is  found  in  the 
Bible,  and  embodied  more  or  less  adequately  in  the  theology 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

If  we  were  to  discuss  the  question  in  detail  it  would  be 
easy  to  show^  the  large  contributions  rendered  by  Christi- 
anity to  the  progress  of  learning,  by  its  influence  in  restrain- 
ing the  baser  propensities,  in  quickening  and  guiding  the 
conscience,  in  enriching  the  imagination,  in  widening  the 
range  of  human  sympathy,  and  in  making  revelations  of 
truth  which  as  much  tend  to  nourish  the  intellect  as  they 
do  to  cheer  the  heart.  But  let  us  touch  only  upon  one 
great  matter  which  lies  at  the  foundation.  The  arts  and 
sciences  cannot  flourish  without  a  well  established  social 
order.     Despotism  is  not  favourable  to  intellectual  progress, 
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anarcliy  is  still  less  favoiimblo.  And  the  world  hns  yet 
found  notliing  for  one  moment  comparable  to  Christianity 
as  a  basis  for  freedom  and  order.  iTirst  of  all  tliinjijs  we 
must  have  security  for  property  and  ptrson,  and  then  the 
means  for  preserving  and  improving  the  great  essentials  of 
government.  Come  with  me  n  w  for  a  moment  to  the  end 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  and  let  us  look  ui)on  it  with  the 
eyes  of  Gibbon  himself,  no  unfaithful  painter  of  the  dark 
scene  before  us.  Behold  then  the  best  results  of  the  old 
civilization  !  Behold  the  issue  of  its  long  and  ])ainful 
experiments  in  social  order  !  Four  thousand  years  of  toils 
and  battles  have  ended  in  this  dying  empire,  in  which  all 
previous  history  seems  to  have  found  its  melancholy  close. 
Into  this  dead  sea  has  plunged  at  last  the  Jordan  river  of 
the  past.  There  was  heroism  once,  but  it  is  gone  ; 
patriotism  and  self-sacritice  once,  but  they  are  gone.  There 
was  literature,  eloquence,  philosophy,  a  kind  of  religions 
faith,  but  now  all  are  gone.  The  gods  have  departed, 
*'  great  Pan  is  dead,"  the  soothsayers  can  no  longer  forbear 
a  sneer  as  they  ply  their  superstitious  rites,  the  temples  are 
turned  into  brothels,  and  echo  the  hollow  laugh  of  the 
skeptic  and  the  debauchee.  The  wolf-suckled  nation  has 
returned  to  its  lair.  Beasts  and  not  men  are  in  the  palace, 
and  for  the  sceptre  of  human  order  has  oome  the  reign  of 
lust  and  ferocity.  What  now,  I  ask,  was  it  but  Christi- 
anity that  came  again  to  put  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  all 
this  death'?  Came,  indeed,  too  late  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe, but  not  too  late  to  recover  a  new  and  better  order 
out  of  the  old  ruin.  What  was  it,  as  Macaulay  says,  but 
the  Christian  Church,  that  rode  like  the  ark  upon  the 
deluge,  bearing  in  her  bosom  the  seeds  of  a  better  civiliza-^ 
tion  1 

But,  I  shall  be  told,  this  was    the  work  of  the  Gospel, 
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that  is  of  rcl(f/io7i,  and  I  am  speaking  of  theolofji/.  I  am 
speaking  of  both,  and  the  two  are  indissolubly  conjoined, 
being  also  "  niombors  one  of  anotlier."  The  religion  KpringH 
out  of  the  theology,  or  the  theology  out  of  the  religion, 
whichever  you  will,  as  the  root  and  body  of  the  tree  sup- 
port the  foliage,  and  the  foliage  in  turn  feeils  the  root.  I 
speak  of  leligion,  but  I  speak  of  the  Christian  religion, 
wliich  is  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar  in  the  world  if  it 
be  des{)oiled  of  its  great  facts  and  doctrines,  the  clear  and 
thoughtful  exposition  of  which  is  theology.  If  you  speak 
of  vague  undirected  religious  sentiment  merely,  then  you 
may  have  mythologies  and  superstitions  as  before,  but,  as 
before,  you  will  come  round  again  to  the  same  dead  sea,  and 
a  ruined  empire  put  up  among  the  soldiers  at  auction,  and 
struck  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  If  you  are  dissatisHed 
with  the  results  of  heathenism,  and  look  with  favour  u})on 
Christianity,  let  us  have  Christianity  with  the  integrity  of 
her  claims,  and  the  essential  features  through  which  she 
has  transformed  the  world.  You  must  give  us  the  incar- 
nation, the  miracles,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection,  tlie 
ascension,  the  new  birth  and  the  pentecostai  baptism  of  fire. 
What  Paul,  Luther,  and  Wesley  have  done,  they  have  not 
done  without  these.  If  for  this  supernatural  and  divine 
manifestation  you  substitute  some  diluted,  colourless,  in  a 
word  rationalising  gospel,  then  beginning  with  Strauss  and 
his  coadjutors,  with  them  also  you  will  end  ;  beginning  in 
making  a  myth  of  the  Gospel,  you  will  end,  like  him,  in 
making  a  myth  of  the  soul.  With  the  resurrection  which 
brought  immortality  to  light  will  disappear  again  the  same 
immortality. 

I  must  have  the  light  of  truth,  a  basis  of  fact,  an  orderly 
exposition  of  great  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  the 
fu|l    and  more  or  less    systematic  statement  of  these  will 
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make  a  scionce  of  tlieology,  not  perfect  indeed,  by  no  means 
infallible  on  its  human  side,  always  capable  of  receiving 
new  lights  and  ])etter  adjustments,  needing  from  time  to 
time  to  be  revised  in  its  relations  to  the  science  and  phil- 
osophy  of  the  world,  but  assuredly  never  improved  by  being 
deprived  of  its  doctrinal  character,  by  being  turned  to  run 
loose  as  the  creature  of  sentiment  or  ceremony,  or,  above  all, 
by  being  divested  of  its  s])ecial  and  divine  authority,  and 
put  on  a  level  with  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  Mahomet. 
If  you  enter  my  tempest-tost  bark  bearing  me  across  the 
deep,  and  take  away  my  compass  an<l  chart,  nay,  if  you 
even  shatter  and  dislodge  the  massive  riV)s  of  the  shij),  and 
leave  me  only  the  loosened  sails  with  which  to  float  upon 
the  wild  waters  of  the  sea,  then  I  tell  you  that  the  wild 
waters  will  be  my  grave  and  the  loosened  sails  my  shroud. 
Let  us  then  not  only  cleave  to  the  Gospel,  but  vindicate  still 
for  theology  her  high  ])lace  among  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Church.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us 
fear  any  of  the  assaults  of  science.  True  science,  I  trust, 
no  one  feai*s ;  and  as  for  science  falsely  so  called,  the  best 
security  against  that  is,  I  suppose,  to  be  found  in  the 
investigations  of  men  of  science  themselves.  Theoloffians 
have  often  been  afraid  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  theory  in 
science  ;  afraid  of  astronomy,  afraid  of  geology,  afraid  of 
political  economy,  afraid  of  the  telescope,  and  afraid  of  the 
microscope.  "  There  were  they  in  great  fear  where  no  fear 
was."  Now,  as  always,  the  timid  discij)les  need  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Master  as  he  walks  by  night  upon  the  stormy 
sea,  saying,  "  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  Men  of  science  are 
ever  on  the  alert  to  detect  and  expose  what  is  baseless  in 
science.  No  police  force  of  a  large  city  so  vigilantly 
pursues  its  thieves  and  burglars  as  men  of  science  pursue 
the   vain   hypothesis    and   unite  in  exposing   the   shallow 
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protoucltM*.  All  motives  eoinluiio  to  induce  MiIh  vigilance 
and  oxposurc,  'I'ho  honc^st  love  of  truth  will  induce  it,  h 
couKervativii  a(!li(!renc«  to  old  viowH  will  induce  it,  jealouny 
of  a  rival  may  do  it.  Let  some  chemist,  amid  the  smoke 
of  his  lahoratory,  find  what  he  imagines  to  be  a  new  thing  ; 
naturally  enough  he  will  he  proud  of  his  discoveiy,  whether 
fact  or  tlieory  ;  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be  known  over  the 
whole  earth.  The  lightning  will  carry  it  under  tlie  sea  and 
over  the  land,  till  every  laboratory  in  the  world  will  be  all 
astir  in  examining  this  strange  thing.  The  discovery  and  the 
discoverer  will  ))e  made  to  underj'o  a  thousand-ft)ld  scrutiny 
of  the  best  living  chemists.  Ti  y  will  be  tested  in  the 
furnace,  tested  under  the  blowpipe,  tested  in  the  air-j)ump, 
tested  with  the  battery,  made  to  pass  through  tire  and 
water  and  "  vajmiir  of  smoke,"  till  the  truth  is  known  and 
proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses.  There  will 
eventually  come  either  verification,  or  refutation,  or  sus- 
pense of  judgment,  any  one  of  which  is  good,  and  no  one  of 
which  can  give  just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  Christian  mind. 
It  may  be  well  enough  for  theologians  to  call  attention  to 
the  a})parent  antagonisms  of  science  to  religion,  but  those  in 
this  case  who  ring  the  fi/e-bell  are  not  the  best  to  extinguish 
the  flames.  It  is  the  man  of  science  himself  who  is  most 
competent  to  detect  the  errors  of  a  co-worker  in  his  special 
department.  The  astronomer  knows  best  what  is  solid  and 
enduring  in  astronomy,  and  so  in  like  manner  in  every 
other  field  of  study.  Nevertheless,  let  no  specialist  despise 
the  queries  and  suspicions  of  men  regarding  his  labours  from 
an  opi)Osite  point  of  view,  "  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper," 
and  such  are  the  affiliations  of  all  learning  that  human 
progress  is  wrought  out  only  by  many  efibrts  of  many 
workers,  and  oftimes  the  hostility  and  the  cries  of  the 
alarmed  conservative  are  made  to  contribute  not  leas  than 
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t}»e  sympathioH  and  plaudits  of  the  reformer.  Let  the 
theologian  especially  icjoice  in  the  labours  of  men  of  science 
in  giving  at  times  a  freer  acti<m  and  wider  scope  to  religious 
thoiight.  Above  all,  let  the  Piotostant  theologian  remem- 
}>er  his  obligations  t«)  the  scientists  and  scholars  of  other 
days,  without  whose  co-operation  it  did  not  please  (Jod  to 
break  the  ohl  ecclesiastical  <lomination.  ('ome  back 
with  me  for  only  three  or  four  centuries,  and  behold  the 
human  intellect,  like  an  encaged  ea.de,  beating  her  bare  and 
blcM'diug  pinions  against  the  bars  of  her  prison-house.  Who 
then  came  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  prison  I  Was  it 
not  the  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  the  men  of  faith  '\  Who 
even  yet  can  say  whether  the  revival  of  letters  did  more  for 
the  Reformation  or  the  lieformation  more  for  the  advance- 
mont  of  letters  \  All  honour  to  Wicklitie  and  Ifiiss,  to 
Luther  and  jVIelancthon.  All  honoiir  as  well  to  Roger  Hacon 
and  Copernicus,  to  Galileo  and  Descartes.  Hard  things  are 
said  even  in  our  day  against  some  phases  of  theology  ] 
Who  can  deny  that  hard  things  neetl  to  be  said  \  The 
things  which  cannot  be  slhaken  will  remain.  *'  Skepticism 
is  at  the  root  of  our  fears."  There  is  indeed  a  wild  unrest 
all  over  Christendom.  The  sore  searching  winds  howl  about 
us,  as  in  a  kind  of  gloomy  autumn  day.  The  leaves  of  the 
forest  are  bitten  by  the  frost  and  dr-iven  by  the  blast.  Rut 
the  well-rooted  oaks  and  cedars  will  stand  ;  the  buds  and 
bloom  of  many  summers  are  yet  to  come.  The  Intinite 
God  will  not  faint  nor  grow  weary,  and  in  his  all-embracing 
bosom  will  carry  our  poor  struggling  humanity  forward,  and 
ever  forward  toward  higher  and  happier  ideals. 

I II.  The  nations  of  the  earoh  and  the  geneiations  of  men 
are  members  one   of  another. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  discern  that  nations  have  an 
individuality,  each  one  bearin.r  its  peculiar  type  and  [jlaying 
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its  pnculiar  part  in  the  broad  domain  of  history.  And  yet 
the  common  fund  is  enriched  by  this  division  of  labour. 
Each  in  turn  borrows  and  lends.  God  "  hath  made  all  ot 
one  blood,  but  he  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed 
and  the  boands  of  their  habitation."  Each  nation  is  an 
exf)erimental  worker  in  the  vast  laboratory  of  the  world, 
and  by  this  diversified  experimentation  the  better  methods 
and  the  latent  possibilities  of  things  are  discovered,  as  they 
could  not  be  if  all  were  thrown  crowding  and  sweltering 
together  in  one  vast  stagnant  sea  of  humanity,  like  that  of 
China.  When  the  productions  of  Europe  or  America  are 
brought  into  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia, 
or  World's  Fair  in  Paris  or  London,  this  unity  in  diversity 
shows  itself  even  in  materinl  fabrics,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  nobler  woiks  of  the  nations  which  cannot  be  exhibited 
to  the  eye  or  touched  by  the  hand.  And  ofttimes  it  is  in 
these  finer  productions  that  the  distinctive  genius  and  special 
vocation  of  a  people  is  eminently  found,  and  ofttimes  it  is  in 
these  that  a  restricted  sphere  becomes  an  augmented  power. 
England,  in  some  things,  has  no  rival.  She  of  all  the 
nations  has  best  solved  the  problem  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. If  she  could  throw  u})on  the  floor  of  a  World's 
Fair  her  anomalous  but  incomparable  machinery  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  advancement  of  freedom,  the 
nations  might  "  gaze  and  wonder  much,"  but  they  would 
gaze  and  wonder  at  what  no  other  nation  has  been  able  to 
produce,  and  at  what  no  other  nation  has  been  able,  except 
in  a  very  imperfect  way,  to  imitate  or  apply.  Amid 
despotism  (>n  the  one  side  and  successive  revolutions  on  the 
other,  there,  in  the  bosom  of  the  "  inviolable  sea,"  lies 
the  hap])y  isle,  teaching  the  nations  how  to  lift  up  the 
people  without  shaking  the  throne,  and  how  to  establish  the 
throne  without  oppressing   the  people.      The   nation  that 
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seems  to  conform  least  to  the  statesman's  speculative  ideal, 
is  the  nation  which  has  become,  through  centuries  of  well- 
tried  expevimeuN,  the  highest  political  ideal  of  the  world. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  easy,  as  it  would  be  instruc- 
tive, to  trace  in  other  nations  of  Europe  and  America  this 
great  law  of  distribution,  and  yet  of  interdependence  and 
solidaiity.  If  England  teaches  the  continental  nations 
anytliing  in  civil  government,  the  continental  nations  pay 
her  back  in  science,  in  criticism,  in  art,  and  in  high 
philosophy.    vv>  ^i  •■" 

Nor  are  the  nations  of  the  olden  time  to  be  forgotten. 
We  speak  of  them  as  having  i)layed  their  part,  but  their 
part  was  so  played  that  the  river  of  their  life  runs  on 
through  all  time.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  stand  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  graveyard  of  the 
nations,  and  listen  to  the  voices  of  the  dead.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  look  upon  Carthage,  covered  with  the  drifting  sands 
of  the  desert;  it  is  melancholy  to  see  the  fishermen  drying 
their  nets  upon  the  crumbling  stones  and  deserted  strands 
of  Tyre ;  it  iv,  melancholy  to  contrast  the  eternal  pyramids 
of  Egypt  with  the  frailty  of  human  grandeur ;  it  is  melan- 
choly to  visit  Palestine,  where  "  Jerusauun  sits  a  widow,  her 
tears  on  her  cheeks  "  ;  it  is  melancholy  to  read  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  where  antiquarians  acquire  fame  by  disea- 
tombing  the  remains  of  a  civilization  now  no  more.  But 
if  we  call  ourselves  Christians,  why  should  we  tuwi  atheists 
upon  the  far-reaching  provhlcnce  of  God?  Why  should  we 
read  confusion  and  gloom  into  what  even  the  Greek  knew 
to  name  cosmos — tli£  beautiful  order  ?  In  some  strange  way, 
unknown  to  us,  the  human  world,  like  the  material  one, 
turns  upon  its  axis,  coming  alternately  into  darkness  and 
day.  The  euatern  fields  now  lie  fallow  and  in  night,  but 
here  in  the  west  grows  the  ample  seed  from   their  earlier 
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liarvests  ;  hcie  in  the  west  fall  the  rays  of  their  dej-ctrted 
sun.  Greece  alone — whose  name  sounds  like  music  upon 
the  scholar's  ear — Greece  alone  tills  onr  bosom  with  plenty. 
Her  hand  is  upon  ns  as  the  touch  of  Phidias  npon  the 
marble  ;  her  inspiration  is  in  our  brain  as  the  genius  of 
Homer  in  the  Iliad  ;  her  words  of  literature  and  philosophy 
thrill  us  as  the  voice  of  DeniOHthenes  thrilled  the  ear  of 
Athens  ;  her  battie-cry  of  freedom,  raised  in  the  straits  of 
TJienno))yl}e  and  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  echoes  every 
where  along  the  pathway  of  the  nations,  teaching  men  how 
to  do  and  to  die — as  at  Bannockburn  and  Waterloo,  at  Inker- 
man.  Balaklava,  and  Gettvslmrg.  Of  this  immortal  voice 
of  Greece,  sounding  evermore  within  us,  may  hamanity  say, 

as  our  philosophic  poet  of  another  magic  strain  : 

"  ■<,  :''■-■       ■  '■'■V.'    ■'-:  -  ""---.-■;■. i.-;v;, ■*•;.'  ■■■^^■■',. 

"  The  ninsie  in  my  heart  I  boie  -;  . .  *    • 

r>ong  aftor  it  was  heard  no  more. " 

And,  in  due  time,  shall  circle  round  again  to  yonder  Oriental 
lauds,  the  living  stream  of  human  progress.  We  shall  re])ay 
them,  with  accumulated  interest,  the  long,  large  debt  we 
owe.  Philosophy  and  literature,  science  and  law,  varied  by 
new  forms,  (juickened  by  other  insj)irations,  eni'icheu  by 
accuuuilations,  gathered  in  many  fields,  by  nnuiy  generations 
(jf  men,  and  above  all,  j)uriHed  aud  exalted,  sweetened  and 
iiealed  by  the  religion  of  the  cross,  shall  levivify  those 
slumbering  })eoples  with  a  life  they  ne\er  knew,  and  make 
the  race  young  and  joyous  jigain  where  it  first  began.  Young 
men  converted  here  in  the  churches  of  the  west,  and  enriched 
with  a  lore  gathered  here  in  the  universities  of  the  west, 
shall  yet  stand  to  discourse  of  j)hilosophy  where  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  wont  to  teach  ;  shall  stind  on 
Mars  Hill,  like  Paul,  to  preach  again  Jesus  dnd  the  resur- 
rection, making  Athena  to  "hear  again  of   this  niatier"; 
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^hall  run  to  and  fro,  not  merely  here  and  there  a  messenger, 
like  Martin,  Judson,  and  Cary,  or  like  our  own  Jackson 
and  Eby,  Meacham  and  IMacdovAald,  but  by  hiaidreds  and 
l)y  thousands  ;  shall  stand  amid  the  re-established  cities  of 
(xreece  and  Asia  Minor  ;  shall  travel  like  American  pioneers 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Joidan,  the  Euphrates,  the 
(ranges,  by  all  the  sacred  rivers,  and  over  all  the  fertile 
plains,  with  a  proclamation  of  things  both  new  and  old,  and 
give  birth  to  hopes  of  which  Grecian  poot  never  di  earned, 
and  a  splendor  of  civilization  which  shall  be  to  the  light  of 
the  Olden  time  as  "  another  nujrn  risen  on  mid-noun." 


;•  !■>' 
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LECTURE. 


The  questions  to  which  I  shall  invite  your  attention  this 
morning  are  important,  difficult,  and  yet    everywhere  dis- 
cussed.    They  are  three  in  number  : — 
I.  How  came  sin  1 
II.  What  is  sin  1 

I J  I.  What  shall  be  its  result  1 

These  three  questions  are  natui-ally  and  inseparably 
i  imited.  It  is  a  fact  in  history  that  all  theories  which  hold 
a  lower  than  the  orthodox  view  of  the  eternal  results  of 
sin,  have  correspondent  theories  of  its  origyi  and  nature. 
A  complete  discussion  must  therefore  embrace  all  three 
questions. 

There   are  two  distinct  methods  by   which   this  subject 

may    be   studied.      The    first    method    is    that    of   Biblical 

\  Exegesis.     The  other  is    that  of  philosophical  speculation, 

[The  first   method  founds  a  dogma,  a  religious   belief:    the 

[second  attempts  a  scientific  theory,  a  reason  for  the  belief. 

lln  so  far  as  they  cover  common  ground,  wo  believe  that 

these  two  methods  will  harmonize.     Should  they  appear  to 

conflict,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  shall  accept  the 

results  of  our  exegesis  in  preference  to  those  of  speculation. 
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Now  we  know  in  part,  and  a  partial  science  is  often  the 
test  of  a  perfect  fuitb.  With  Anselni,  we  first  believe,  and 
then  seek  to  understand.  But  it  is  the  lawful  ambition  of 
reason  to  seek  to  follow  faith  wherever  she  leads  us  to  the 
truth.  The  unity  of  faith  and  reason  is  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation of  the  spirit  of  man.  ,»  '^ 
f^  The  field  of  truth,  embraced  by  our  religious  faith,  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  Into  one  of  these  reason  easily 
follows  faith,  and  hence  it  has  been  called  the  field  of 
natural  or  rational  theology.  In  this  region,  we  find  sucli 
truths  as  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  doctrines  of 
creation,  providence,  and  moral  government.  From  the 
other,  reason  is  not  excluded,  for  the  truths  there  found  are 
not  unreasonable.  J3ut  the  work  of  reason  here  is  rather 
that  of  a})prehension  tha»  demonstration.  Here  lie  those 
deep  truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  the  Christ,  and 
salvation.  Now  the  subject  of  our  investigation  lies  on 
the  border  land  between  these.  There  are  some  of  its 
aspects  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  reason  and  historical 
exyjerience  ;  others  are  fully  comprehended  only  in  the  light 
of  revelation.  Here  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may  hope  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  rational  theology,  and  add  new  testi- 
monies of  reason  to  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

Hence,  without  boastfulness  of  reason,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
humble  endeavour,  we  shall  attempt  the  investigation  of  the 
subject  before  us  by  the  purely  scientific  method.  We  can 
scarcely  hope  that  the  result  will  be  a  perfect  exhibition  of 
the  unity  of  the  whole  truth  contained  in  the  Bible  on  this 
subject.  But  we  may  hope  that  it  will  help  the  faltering 
faith  of  some  to  see  that  the  path  of  reason  lies  parallel  to 
that  of  ti'ue  faith  here  as  everywhere  else. 

But  if  we  are  to  discuss  this  subject  by  the  scientific 
method,  we  must  begin  either  with  axioms  or  facts.     What 
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shall  be  our  starting  point?  There  are  two  distinct  points 
of  view  from  which  wo  mav  bofjin.  On  the  one  liand,  we 
may  take  as  our  basis  the  natuvj  of  God,  His  moral  attri- 
butes, and  His  relation  to  the  universe  ;  and  from  these 
we  may  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and 
results  of  sin.  If  our  view  of  God's  relation  to  the 
universe  is  in  any  form  materialistic,  then  sin  is  btit  a  fated 
result  of  mechanism.  If  it  is  pantheistic,  then  sin  is  but  a 
phase  of  evolution.  If  theistic,  then  sin  is  either  a  purpose 
of  God  or  an  act  of  the  creature.  And  in  each  case,  the 
results  of  sin  ^'  ill  be  exactly  correspondent  to  these  views 
of  its  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  take  as  our 
basis  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  We  may  investigate 
that  nature  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  caj)able  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  thence  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  possible 
origin  of  sin  and  its  real  nature  and  final  results.  A  third 
point  of  view  might  ser^m  possible,  viz.  :  the  standpoint  of 
the  principles  of  absolute  light  and  n.oiiil  law  as  binding 
both  upon  God  and  man.  But  of  these  principles  we  know 
nothing  except  as  manifest  in  the  constitution  of  our  own 
moral  nature  or  in  the  revealed  nature  of  God.  Hence 
this  point  of  view  is  but  a  combination  of  the  other  two. 

We  choose  the  second  basis,  i.e.,  we  start  from  the  ascer- 
tained facts  of  man's  moral  nature,  for  the  following 
reasons  : — 

1.  This  basis  is  most  fully  within  the  scope  of  our 
reason.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  we  should  compre- 
hend in  unity  of  thought  all  the  facts  of  our  own  moral 
nature,  than  that  we  should  comprehend  the  infinite  i)leni- 
tude  of  the  divine  nature. 

2.  This  basis  is  to  our  reason  the  most  fundamental. 
We  can  apprehend  God  only  so  far  as  we  are  like  Him. 
Our  conception  of  the  moral  nature  of  God  must  have  its 
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foundation  in  the  conscious  moral  intuitions  of  our  own 
nature,  and  tliese  are  hut  another  name  for  tlie  constitution 
of  our  moral  nature. 

3.  ThiH  is  the  })roper  basis  of  a  rational,  as  distinguished 
from  a  revealed  theology.  All  moral  truth  comes  to  us 
tlirough  the  supernatural  facts  of  revelation,  or  from  the 
revelation  given  in  our  own  conscience.  This  latter,  then, 
must  be  the  basis  from  which  we  must  bring  forth  those 
vie\\s  of  truth  which  evince  that  the  two  revelations  aj;ree. 

Our  first  task,  therefore,  is  to  examine  that  constitution 
of  liis  nature  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  a  moral  or  res})on- 
sible  creature.  If  we  question  our  consciousness  as  to  the 
elements  which  enter  into  our  sense  of  responsiljility,  the 
reply  is,  first  conscience,  next  intention,  lastly  freewill. 
These  three  things  are  absolutely  essential  to  moral  action. 
Without  tliese,  man  could  not  be  held  responsible.  Witli 
them,  he  must  be  so  held.  If  we  begin  with  a  completed 
moral  act  and  trace  it  backward  to  the  sources  of  its  moral 
quality,  we  get  the  order  named  above  :  conscience,  intention, 
freedom.  But  if  we  look  at  the  putting  forth  of  moral 
activity  from  its  origin  within,  we  will  reverse  the  order 
and  say,  freedom,  intention,  conscience.  This,  as  the  order 
in  which  nature  moves,  v^ill  present  the  most  favourable 
order  for  the  purposes  of  our  investigation. 


'^^H- 
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Freedom  may  be  defined  as  that  which  makes  an  act 
essentially  my  own.  It  includes  whatever  of  independent 
existence  and  potency  is  necessary  to  this ;  and  it  excludes 
every  kind  and  degree  of  influence  inconsistent  with  this. 

It  implies  first  of  all  selfhood,  the  I,  personal  isolation. 
This  excludes  materialism  and  pantheism,  but  does  not 
necessarily  require  self-existence,   though   its  most   perfect 
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manifestation  is  in  tho  self-existent  One.  This  selfhood  is 
iloubtless  the  most  fundamental  element  of  likeness  of 
created  spirits  to  the  Creator. 

It  implies,  in  the  second  place,  power,  superiority  to  all 
external  inliucmoe.  Not  power  superior  to  itself  in  its  own 
inherent  potencies,  for  this  would  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  active  powei-s  of  our  own  nature  cannot,  wo 
tiiink.  be  opposed  to  freedom.  In  this,  Edwards  appears  to 
l)e  ri^ht.  But  when  he  classes  with  our  inherent  self- 
active  powers,  our  susceptibility  to  external  influences 
through  the  appetites,  desires,  and  aftections,  and  calls  then», 
in  common  with  such  inward  impulses  to  action  as  our  sens*; 
of  moral  obligation,  by  the  common  term  motives,  we  think 
that  a  fundamental  mistake  is  made.  We  would  draw  the 
line  which  bounds  the  true  selfhood  with  its  inherent 
powers  of  action  within,  rather  than  without,  the  suscepti- 
bilities named  above.  Take  the  lowest  of  these,  the  appe- 
tites and  passions,  and  common  language  speaks,  we  think, 
a  true  philosophy  when  it  si)eaks  of  a  man  as  carried  away 
by  them,  a  slave  to  them.  And  we  rightly  judge  that  such 
an  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  ujwn  a  man  through 
their  means  as  deprives  him  of  freedom,  and  hence  of 
responsibility.  No  one  would  hold  a  man  guilty  for  taking 
food,  stealing  it,  if  you  please,  while  sufiering  extreme 
starvation.  The  influence  of  these  appetites,  desires,  and 
passions  which  connect  us  with  the  external  world  is  not  a 
part  of  the  self-potency  which  constitutes  freedom,  but,  as 
a[)pears  from  all  these  examples,  is  o)){)Osed  to  it.  But  the 
case  i-j  jiltogether  different  with  what  are  commonly  called 
motives  of  conscience.  They  are  from  within  the  man,  not 
from  without.  They  can  never  be  opposed  to  that  freedom 
which  constitutes  man  a  responsible  being.  When  a  man 
acts  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  the  univei*sal 
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judgment  of  humanity  is  that  iiia  act  in  tiuly  free,  perfectly 
bis  own.  But  other  motives  limit  freedon),  i.e.,  render  the 
act  less  my  own  and  more  the  lesult  of  external  circum- 
stancea  or  influences.  Thus  it  "would  appear  that  the 
boundary  of  selfhood  in  its  jiositive  potency  muRt  be  drawn 
at  the  Ij.mits  of  the  intuitional  activity.  All  below  that 
seems  rather  negative,  passive,  that  by  which  I  am  lijiked 
to  the  external,  that  which  I  receive  from  without,  whereas 
the  power  of  freedom  is  from  within. 

There  is  lastly  imi)lied  in  freedom  the  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  its  act-i.  Freedom  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a 
rational  being.  J3ut  this  appiehension  (.f  an  act  always 
takes  place  in  connection  with  appeal  to  the  aforesaid 
motives.  Perce[)tion  and  sensation  go  together,  and  so 
through  all  grades  of  intellections  and  sensibilities.  And 
towards  the  act  thus  apprehend  <!d  the  sj>irit  freely  assumes 
a  relation  of  its  selfhood  which  we  call 


INTENTION. 

Intention  is  not  motive.  There  are  many  motives  to  act 
which  T  may  feel,  but  which  I  never  intend.  It  is  not  the 
strongest  motive,  r;or  is  it  the  mere  resultant  of  all  the 
motives.  Motive  yf  properly  our  entire  susceptibility  of 
influence  from  wituout.  Intention  arises  from  wiihin,  and 
expresses  the  particular  conscious  exercise  of  our  freedom 
in  view  of  and  under  the  influence  of  motives.  The  inten- 
tion is  free ;  it  is  our  own.  The  motive  is  a  constraint. 
Now,  the  imi)ortant  question  arises,  wherein  lies  that  potency 
of  selfhood  which  counteracts,  rises  superior  to,  and  main- 
tains our  freedom  in  spite  of  the  constraint  of  motive  ?  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  we  have  only  arrived  at 
intention.  We  are  not  yet  at  the  act,  the  executive  Qiistis,  as 
it  has  been  termed.     Will  in  this  final  sense  is  an  act  so 
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purely  Himplo  and  indivisilile  that  consciousnosH  gives  ua  no 
possible  iiniilysis  of  it.  Of  froudoin  .ih  it  exists  there,  wo 
shall  come  to  spciik  presently.  But  the  i)itentioii  which 
precedes  and  <lirects  the  tiisim  is  free  as  well  as  the  nisxu 
itself.  And  this  freedom  of  the  intention  implies  within 
the  self  some  power  superior  to  and  arbiter  of  motive.  Now 
proci.'^ely  sucli  an  arbiter  of  motives  ant'  former  of  moral 
intent  we  have  in  conmyienct.  In  calling  conscience  the 
arbiter  of  motives  and  that  which  secures  our  freedom  from 
their  necessitating  inlluence,  we  speak  of  acts  possessed  of 
moral  (juality.  We  thiidc  that  the  universal  ipiestion  of 
freedom  lies  in  this  direction, — the  power  of  self  to  judge 
of  motives  from  within.  Tluit  power  may  have  other  forma 
of  manifestation  besides  conscience.  The  perco[>tioii  of  the 
true  and  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  good,  may  enter  here 
with  directive  force.     But  such  an  arbitration  of  motive  aa 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Under  this  term  we  include  three  distinct   but   closely- 
related  phenomena  of  consciousness  : — 

1 .  A  moral  judgment. 

2.  A  sense  of  obligation. 

3.  A  sense  of  satisfaction  or  remorse. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  which  precedes  in  consciousness 
— the  moral  judgment  or  the  sense  of  obligation.  Home 
suppose  that  the  moral  judgment  precedes,  and  is  not  an 
intuitive  act,  but  a  result  of  education,  a  |fl'0ces3  of  rea- 
soning, a  comparison  with  an  external  law.  This  we  cannot 
admit.  Education  or  reasoning  may  alter  our  a[)preheusion 
of  an  act  in  its  relations,  and  may  enforce  or  hinder  it  by 
meana  of  new  motives,  and  hence  the  moral  judgment  may 
be  changed.  But  the  moral  judgment  passed  upon  an  act 
2* 
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precisely  the  sjime  as  we  once  apprehended  this  to  be,  would 
be  the  same  now  as  then.  Paul  thought  that  he  ought  to 
persecute  tlie  Christians  because  he  supposed  that  thus  he 
did  service  to  God.  But  when  he  saw  this  act  in  its  true 
relations,  the  obligation  was  totally  revei'sed.  But  he  still 
judged  that  he  ought  to  serve  God.  And  these  simple, 
universal,  primary  judgments  of  Conscience,  all  which  may 
be  reduced  to  Christ's  one  law  of  love,  we  take  to  be  intui- 
tive. Whether  the  intuition  is  the  intellectual  form  of  the 
sense  of  obligation,  or  the  sense  of  obligation  is  the  motive 
form  of  the  intellectual  intuition,  makes  no  real  difference. 
They  are  both  intuitive.  They  come  forth  from  within. 
They  cannot    be  explained   as    reflexes    of   influence    from 

without.  .^ri'tii'-'^    ivii      ^••?,r;,;    ..,<  ?,i/0'^ii-Mfr''-.JB  VVOlJiq    /k    .i 

As  the  remaining  element  in  the  phenomena  of  Conscience 
follows  after  the  finished  act,  we  have  now  completed  that 
view  of  our  moral  nature  which  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  origin  and  nature  of  sin  as  an  act.  When  we  come  to 
consider  it  as  a  state,  and  to  ask  for  its  final  results,  we 
shall  return  to  this  point  for  further  psychological  data. 


,    .  f        ',         THE    ORIGIN    OF    SIN.  ,        .  „,„ 

■^  Let  us  now  take  up  the  case  of  a  being  morally  pure  and 
in  the  perfect  possession  of  this  constitution,  but  still  in 
probation  ;  and  let  us  ask  how  sin  can  take  place — can  come 
to  bel  and  what  is  the  nature  of  such  an  Hct  ] 
«ii^  The  being  in  question  is  an  independent  self,  with  power 
to  act  and  t<y direct  his  action  within  and  from  himself,  so 
that  his  act  is  his  own,  is  free.  But  lo  furnish  the  occasion 
for  the  free  exercise  of  these  powers,  th-s  being  is  linked  to 
the  external  world  by  an  outer  circle  of  senses,  appetites, 
passions,  desires,  and  afiections.  These  enter  so  into  his 
conscious  selfhood  that  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  a  part 
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of  himself,  and  really  tvre  so  in  one  sense.  But  a  more 
careful  examination  shows  us  that  they  belong  only  to  the 
outer  oourt ;  that  they  are  not  the  spirit,  but  its  habitation : 
links  by  which  we  reacli  and  are  reached  by  the  outer  world. 
These  are  necessary  to  fui'nish  the  occasion  for  the  activity 
of  the  inherent  spii'itual  jmwer.  They  are  the  means  of 
its  developement.  They  call  it  forth  into  conscious  exercise. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  this  antithesis  of  the  ego  and 
non  ego  meeting  in  the  outer  court  of  our  nature  furnishes 
the  occasion  of  conscious  activity  and  developement  of  the 
innate  power,  it  becomes  the  test  or  })robation  of  this 
power,  as  follows  : — Every  conscious  act  of  the  spirit  must 
be  one  of  the  following  cases  :  t' 

1.  A  purely  spontaneous  activity  from  within. 

2.  A  purely  ])assive  suffering  of  influence  from  without. 

3.  A  combination  on  equal  terms  of  both. 

4.  An  opposition  of    the    internal   and    external,  as  (a) 
Spontaneous  activity  in  o|)position  to  external  influence. 

{h)  External  influence  prevailing  over  iuward  motive. 

Probablv  of  these  five  cases  the  first  n^ver  occurs,  and  the 
.second,  if  it  does  occur,  does  not  constitute  a  moral  act. 
The  third  case  could  not  result  in  sin,  for  here  external 
motive  and  internal  obligation  are  supposed  to  coincide. 
The  possibility  of  sin,  then  must  lie  in  number  four,  where 
internal  obligation  anci  external  influence  are  oppo.sed  to 
each  other,  and  this  possible  and,  in  some  cases,  actual 
opposition,  constitutes  probation.  It  is  tlie  provhig  of  the 
spirit's  power.  When  under  this  opposition  of  the  external 
and  the  interual,  conscience  and  motive,  the  internal  stands 
^firm  and  asserts  itself:  probation  ends  in  righteousness. 
But  when  the  inlernal  weakly  yields,  the  yielding  is  sin. 
But  how  is  this  possible  1 

-We  answer  that  it  would  not  be  possible  upon  any  mate- 
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rialistic  view  of  our  nature.  The  sj>irit  of  man  is  not  n 
mechanism.  It  is  not  a  coiled  sjning  waiting  to  be  relea*>e<i 
in  order  to  put  forth  a  pre-determined  amount  of  force.  It 
is  not  like  the  chemical  affinity  of  an  atom,  which,  on  the 
appropriate  occasion,  will  give  an  exact  amount  of  activity, 
neither  more  nor  less.  It  is  self-active  in  a  higher  sense 
than  even  the  chemism  of  the  atom — in  a  sense  of  which  an 
idea  can  be  gained  only  by  questioning  the  spiiit  itself.  It 
admits  of  no  adequate  illustration  from  material  forces.  It 
is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  spirit  as  distiniruisipd.  from 
matter.  This  self-activity  is  limited  indeed  t*  l:ii  :a  » xtent 
and  variety  of  exercise  ;  limited  because  created.  Infinity 
of  power  belongs  only  to  the  self-existent.  But,  though 
limited,  it  is  true  spirihtal  pov/er, — not  mere  mechanical 
force.     Hence  two  propositions  : 

1.  Within  the  limits  of  its  being,  the  spirit  can  act  of 
and  from  itself. 

2.  It  can  act  or  refrain  from  acting.  The  positive  and 
negative  in  potency  seems  to  be  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  equipotence,  or  power  of  alternate 
choice.  Here  lies  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the  "  voluntati 
nisua."  The  spirit  causes  its  own  act.  But  it  causes  it  \k: 
as  itself  caused,  but  as  an  ultimate  cause  ;  and  still  further, 
a  free  cause — a  cause  which  consciously  causes,  and  can  in 
every  case  abstain  from  causing. 

Thus  freedom  is  twofold.  The  intention  is  free  and  the 
act  is  free.  The  intention  is  free  in  virtue  of  the  self- 
direction  which  lies  in  conscience,  and  which  frees  us  from 
the  necessitating  influence  of  external  motive.  The  act  is 
free,  in  virtue  of  the  independent  selfhood  by  which  it  is 
caused.  We  can  control  the  direction  in  which  our  power 
is  exercised,  and  we  can  control  the  quantity  of  power  put 
fpi'th  even  so.  far  as  to  abstain  from  exerting  it  altogether,. 
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But  this  last  is  the  absolute  ami  final  freedom  upon  which 
even  the  freedom  of  intention  depends.  Somebody  has  said 
that  "hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions."  This  final,  abso- 
lute, quantitative  freedom  which  can  do  or  not  do,  can  project 
itself  backward  and  inward  as  well  as  forward  and  outward. 
The  power  of  attention  is  a  good  exam[)lo  of  this.  It 
implies  nisus,  effort,  turned  upon  ourselves.  And  under  the 
influence  of  this  reflex  nisus,  or  effort,  our  (nitire  selfhood 
comes  forth  in  a  higher  potency.  Not  that  this  reflex  effort 
is  supreme  in  its  inward  as  it  is  in  its  outward  exercise. 
rt  absolutely  determines  the  outward  act  to  be  or  not  to  be; 
it  merely  increases  the  inward  activity.    "        -    .      ' 

Now,  in  a  probational  state  the  inherent  power  of  con- 
science, as  self-director  and  arbiter  of  motives,  may  require 
this  effort  to  enable  it  to  assert  itself  over  the  external 
influence  of  motives.  The  spirit  summoning  up  its  energy 
is  strong  enough  to  do  right  in  opposition  to  external  in- 
fluences. Not  making  this  effort,  external  influences 
prevail.  It  yields  to  sin.  In  this  effort  lies  the  merit  of 
doing  right.  Right  is  not  necessarily  meritorious*  iti  itself 
There  would  be  no  particular  merit  in  doing  right  in  a  case 
in  which  it  were  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  -^ 

The  possible  origin  of  sin  thus  arises  first  when  external 
motive  and  the  directive  power  of  conscience  are  opposed  to 
each  other.  And  when  the  influence  of  external  motive  is 
so  strong  that  reflex  effort  is  i-equired  to  enable  the  con- 
science to  assert  the  superiority  of  the  spirit  to  all  influence 
from  without.  The  failure  to  put  forth  that  effort  results 
in  the  prevalence  of  external  influence,  and  that  prevalence 
is  sin. 

But  have  wo  any  reason  to  suppose  that  in  perfectly  pure 
untallen  creatures  influence  from  without  was  so  nearly 
equal  to  the  iuyvard  directive  power  of  oonsciejice  tbtit  the 
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]>reaence  or  absence  of  reHex  effort  would  (leteniiine  wliicli 
slioukl  prevail.  We  think  we  have  very  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  must  be  the  case  with  every  being  who 
Is  in  a  state  of  probation.  Tliere  are  two  ends  contem- 
])lated  in  the  Christian  idea  of  probation  ;  one  is  perfection, 
the  other  reward.  Hence  we  nnist  have  growtli  toward 
perfection,  and  merit  of  reward  in  a  probational  state.  I 
am  well  aware  that  those  philosophers  who  adopt  the 
happiness  theory  of  the  universe  leave  out  the  latter  of 
these.  But  in  so  doing  they  seem  to  me  to  deprive  man  of 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  existence.  The  inmost  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  is  full  of  these  ideas,  merit  and 
reward.  But  both  elements  of  the  probational  state  require 
that  the  external  influences  to  which  the  moral  agent  is 
subjected  should  be  strong  enough  to  call  foi'tli  the  utmost 
energies  of  his  being.  He  can  only  grow  by  exerting  his 
powers  and  exerting  them  to  the  hdl  measure  of  theii" 
capacity.  And  hence  external  influences  must  be  sufli- 
ciently  strong  to  call  for  such  exertion.  Again,  all  merit 
im[)lies  effort,  exertion.  *'  Be  strong."  "  Quit  yon  like 
men."  "  Contend  earnestly."  "  Watch."  *'  Mght  the 
good  flght."  "Stand  fast." — These  exhortations  express 
that  in  which  the  very  essence  of  merit  and  virtue  is  to  be 
found.  And  they  all  imply  that  in  the  putting  forth  of 
e^ort,  nisus,  lies  the  virtue,  and  that  the  absence  of  this  is 
fraught  with  danger  that  we  may  be  cairied  away  into  sin. 
The  origin  of  sin,  then,  we  take  to  be  inthe  failure  to  put 
forth  effort  to  maintain  our  supcrioriti/  to  thf.  external  in- 
fluence of  motives. 

AND    WHAT    IS    THis    SIN  1 


As  ain  is  a  moral  quality,  and  all  moral  quality  belongs 
not  to  substance,   nor  yet    to  essential   attributes,  but  to 
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relations,  sin  must  be  a  relation.  Sin  is  a  wrong  relation. 
Its  most  comprehensive  definition  is  the  Greek  wonl 
ayo/Aia.  The  vo^-Of,  or  law  expresses  the  true,  the  eternal 
relation  of  all  things.  This  relation  sj)rings  from  the 
nature  of  God,  the  author  of  the  universe.  It  finds  its 
expression  in  His  eternal  word,  and  is  His  will.  Sin  con- 
tradicts this,  breaks  it.  This  holds  good  under  whatever 
aspect  we  view  sin.  Whether  as  a  subjective  acting,  an 
objective  act,  or  a  resultant  subjective  state,  for  sin  pertains 
to  all  these,  it  is  still  avoutac,  a  relation  contrary  to  the 
eternal  law,  i.e.,  the  right.  First  of  all,  sin  in  its  commission 
is  a  reversal  of  the  moral  law  within.  We  have  found  it  to 
be  the  law  of  our  moral  nature  that  all  external  influences 
should  be  subject  to  the  judgment  and  control  of  conscience. 
Conscience  is  the  directive  power  in  man.  But  sin  ovor- 
thi'ows  this  law,  since  in  its  commission,  the  will  is  not 
directed  by  conscience,  but  yields  to  external  influence. 
Again,  sin  as  a  completed  act  is  the  taking  up  by  me  of  a 
wrong  relation  towards  God,  or  my  fellow-beings,  or  both. 
The  moral  law  within,  which  requires  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,  is  a  perfect  counterpart  of  that  moral  law  with- 
out, which  prescribes  my  right  relations  to  all  other  beings. 
And  a  violation  of  the  moral  order  within,  immediately 
tliat  it  comes  forth  as  an  objective  act,  puts  me  out  of 
right  relations  to  the  universe.  ]^ut  this  single  act,  sub- 
versive of  right  relations  within  and  without,  leaves  its 
permanent  results  within.  We  cannot  once  do  wrong 
without  producing  a  permanent  wrong  state.  Sin  becomes 
a  character.  And  this  character  is  a  permanent  lawless- 
ness, a  state  of  subversion  of  right  relations  within  our- 
selves. However,  we  shall  revert  to  this  more  at  length 
hereafter. 

Prom  this  it  will  appear  that  sin  is  not  a  met»e  negative, 
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or  a  nonentity.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  a  substance.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  a  reality.  All  realities  may  be  dis- 
tributed under  three  categories  :  ISubbtanceH,  attributes, 
relations.  Sin  is  a  reality  in  the  last  category.  It  is  not 
the  mere  absence  of  tiie  right  relation,  it  is  a  positively 
wrong  relation.  It  is  a  new  thing.  The  theory  that  sin  is 
a  mere  negation,  a  nonentity,  has  arisen  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  origin.  It  originates  in  a  negative,  a  not  doing, 
a  defection  of  the  spirit.  But  the  external  iii/luence,  under 
which  that  defection  takes  place,  immediately  renders  the 
sin  a  positive  act.  The  spirit  is  not  merely  quiescent  when 
it  should  act ;  it  is  drawn  toward  the  wrong 

Again,  the  influence  by  which  it  is  thus  drawn  is  not 
sin  or  sinful.  Hence  sin  does  not  originate  in  the  liesh,  or 
the  environment  by  which  the  spirit  is  united  to  the 
external  world.  The  influence  of  external  things  is  not  sin. 
Nor  are  the  external  things  themselves,  which  influence  us, 
sinful.  They  have  their  legitimate  function.  They  are  to 
be  used,  not  abused.  But  thn  spirit  is  to  assert  its  superi- 
ority over  them,  not  to  resign  itself  to  them.  The  law  gives 
man  **  dominion  over  all  the  earth  to  subdue  it."  Man  is 
master  of  externals.  If  he  yields  to  be  their  slave,  the  sin 
is  in  him,  not  in  them.  Nor  does  the  sin  lie  in  those  sub- 
jective susceptibilities  to  external  influences  by  which  man 
is  connected  with  the  external  world.  These  too,  like  the 
outer  world  with  which  they  br.ng  us  into  contact,  have 
their  uses.  They  call  the  self  forth  into  conscious  exercise, 
and  they  are  our  servants  for  this  purpose.  And  in  fulfill- 
ing this  function  they  are  (iod's  most  precious  gifts.  Sight, 
hearing,  imagination,  natural  affection,  and  even  appetite, 
have  their  i  important  and  holy  office.  If  from  this  sub- 
servient office  they  are  perverted,  and  the  spirit  resigns  its 
selfhood  and  personal  autocracy,  and   yields  to  be  led  by 
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those  servants  of  its  higlier  nature,  the  sin  is  in  the  spirit 
not  in  these  susceptibilities.     These  considerations  at  once 
exclude  every  theory  wliich  makes  sin  a.  necessary  result  ot 
our  nature  or  circumstances.     It  is  our  act,  originating  from 
the  inmost  self,  our  pervert-ion  of  God's  good. 

THE    RESULTS   OF   SIN. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  results  of  this 
sinful  act ;  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  obtain  a  more  complete 
view  of  its  nature. 

The  immediate  results  are  threefold.  First,  a  subjective 
pain,  the  reproach  or  reuiorse  of  conscience.  Secondly, 
the  objective  disorder  of  our  relations  to  the  universe  which 
we  designate  as  evil.  Thirdly,  the  subjective  disorder 
within  which  we  call  evil  character. 

The  first  of  these  three  is  commonly  called  guilt.  Let  us 
examine  the  nature  of  this. 

We  have  not,  thus  far,  spoken  of  conscience  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  God's  representa- 
tive in  man,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  depart  too  far  from 
our  psychological  basis.  We  cannot,  however,  properly 
consider  the  nature  of  guilt  without  looking  at  it  objectively, 
as  well  as  subjectively.  But  first  subjectively.  Every  act 
of  conscience  is  an  intuition.  The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  the  motive  of  obligation  are  not  the  result  of  abstrac- 
tion or  generalization.  They  are  primitive  ideas,  purely 
spiritual.  Now,  this  third  product  of  conscience,  the  idea 
of  guilt,  is  no  less  an  intuition,  a  simple  and  purely 
spiritual  notion.  And,  as  in  the  preceding  intuition  oi 
conscience  it  was  difiacult  to  separate  the  more  intellectual 
form  of  the  intuition,  as  a  judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  fron 
the  motive  form  of  obligation,  so  here  it  is  difficult  to  sa} 
which  is  first,  the  feeling  of  remorse  or  the  idea  of  guilt 
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};  But  dearly  here,  as  in  all  itn  functions,  conscience  acts 
^intuitively.  And  what  is  the  function  of  intuition  ]  May 
we  not  say  tliat  it  looks  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
Hense  affords  us  a  relative  knowle'lge.  Intuition  must  be 
superadded  to  sensation  to  make  up  perception,  which 
assures  us  of  objective  reality  in  relation,  a  not  me  as  well  as 
the  me.  Substance,  attribute,  power,  these  are  ideas  of  the 
ultimate  reality  and  inmost  nature  of  things  which  come 
forth  intuitively  on  the  occasion  of  sensation.  And  these 
intuitional  conceptions  I  cannot  avoid  accepting  as  the  most 
profound  truth  of  things.  And  if  this  be  tne  function  of 
intuition  in  regard  to  things  material,  is  it  not  equally  so 
in  regard  to  things  moral  1  Therefore,  right  expresses  the 
absolute  nature  of  certain  moral  relations  ;  and  wrong 
expresses  the  absolute,  universal,  and  eternal  nature  of 
certain  other  relations  ;  and  guilt  expresses  the  true  and 
eternal  nature  of  sin.  It  is  the  most  profound  view  of  sin 
in  its  essence  which  we  can  grasp.  It  is  the  spirit's  in- 
tuitive view  of  its  own  sinful  act.  Liability  to  penalty  is 
but  an  external  definition  of  guilt.  It  expresses  rather  a 
conception  of  the  real  nature  of  sin,  a  conception  which  is 
in  itself  the  most  terrible  of  pains.  But  if  this  intuitive 
idea  of  sin,  which  we  call  guilt,  expresses  the  ultimate  truth 
of  sin,  then  it  expresses  an  absolute  objective  reality  as  well 
as  a  subjective  state.  It  is  something  which  characterizes 
my  sin  always  and  everywhere,  as  well  as  in  its  relation  to 
me.  Then  guilt  has  its  terrible,  reality  before  Grod  and 
before  the  universe.  And  if  the  glimpse  of  the  nature  of 
sin,  which  I  have  caught  in  the  secrecy  of  my  own  spirit,  be 
80  terrible,  what  shall  it  be  when  the  eye  of  the  "Judge 
and  all  His  holy  ones  "  is  turned  upon  it  too  \ 

Jf  we  hold  up  to  view  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  we  shall 
find  further  associated  with  it  a  sense  of  apprehension,  dread. 
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fear.  The  particular  form  in  which  this  feeling  may  express 
itself  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  our  present  inquiry.  The 
only  question  is,  is  it  universally  present  1  If  so,  then  it  is  a 
{)art  of  the  intuition.  It  may  take  its  outer  form  from  cir- 
c  imstances,  imagination,  or  education  ;  the  prison,  the  hang- 
man, the  ghost,  hell.  But  the  basis  of  all  is  within,  the 
spirit  of  fear  is  a  universal  outcome  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
These  three,  then,  guilt,  remorse,  fear,  are  the  immediate 
subjective  sequence  of  the  act  of  sin.  But  they  cannot  be 
viewed  as  mere  subjectives.  They  are  the  expression  of  the 
soul's  profoundest  convictions  as  tx)  the  real  nature  of  sin. 
CJuIlt  is  the  centre  of  these.  Remorse  is  the  soul's  wail  over 
the  past.     Fear  is  its  terrible  prophecy  of  the  future,  avi-  ^i 

is  the  comprehensive  term  which  includes  all  the  objective 
realities  corresponding  to  this  revelation  in  the  intuitions  of 
conscience.  We  have  seen  that  sin  is  a  subversion  of  right 
relations  both  within,  and  without  ourselves.  Those  right 
relations  were  good,  productive  of  happiness.  Their  sub- 
version, then,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  productive  of 
misery.  And  in  the  same  nature  of  things  that  misery  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  natural  capacity  for  happiness. 
We  have  further  seen  that  all  sin  is  a  subversion  of  right 
relation  to  God.  Hence  it  is  a  fundamental  subversion. 
Our  relation  to  God  is,  without  doubt,  the  ultimate  source 
of  that  happiness  for  which  we  were  created.  The  sub- 
version of  that  relation  must  be  the  source  of  corresponding 
misery.  This  part  of  the  subject  admits  of  almost  indefinite 
expansion  ;  but  we  leave  it  here  with  the  single  remark 
tiiat  what  may  be  called  the  merely  natural  consequences  of 
sin  reach  infinitely  beyond  the  narrow  subjective  limits  to 
which  some  philosophers  would  confine  them.     If  sin  is  a 
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univerHal  wrong  relation,  tlien  by  that  wrong  rflatioil  eveiv 
capacity  for  pleasure  becomes  a  source  of  pain,  and  God  and 
the  imiverHe  are  against  the  sinner  because  he  has  sot  him- 
self against  then>. 

Thus  far  wo  have  tarried  at  the  single  act  of  sin,  and  have 
looked  at  it  before  and  after  its  completion.  Let  us  now 
turn  from  the  act  and  look  at  the  charact(;r  for  evil  which  it 
produces.  To  understand  this  fvdly,  we  must  examine  some- 
what further  our  data  in  man's  spiritual  nature.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  feelings  of  guilt,  remorse,  and  fear 
associated  with  an  evil  conscience.  These  have  their  cor- 
respondent affections  in  a  good  conscience.  We  may  take 
the  regenerate  human  nature  as  the  best  representative  of 
our  original  constitution,  and  hero  we  find,  universally  as- 
sociated with  a  good  conscience,  a  group  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  religious  affections,  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  their  primary  ones,  peace,  joy,  and  love.  These 
affections  we  regard  as  purely  spiritual,  first,  because  they 
arise  only  in  connection  with  the  intuitions  of  conscience ; 
secondly,  because,  while  they  look  outward  toward  the  ob- 
jective, it  is  a  purely  spiritual,  not  a  sensible  objective. 
Peace  is  the  natural  rest,  the  security  of  right  relations  as 
affirmed  by  conscience.  Joy  is  the  active  happiness  of  those 
relations.  Love  is  the  motive  impulse  which  those  relations 
afford.  We  rest  in,  we  delight  in,  we  are  drawn  towards 
our  spiritual  environment,  while  we  are  in  right  moral 
relations  thereto.  These  spiritual  affections  cannot  be 
defined,  but  the  regenerate  man  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
calling  them  up  to  consciousness,  and  in  distinguishing  them 
from  corresponden ^emotions  which  unite  us  to  our  sensible 
environment ;  and  which  are  not  spiritual,  moral,  or 
religious  in  their  character.  Our  senses  represent  but  ex- 
ternal  and  transitory  relations,  a  relative   knowledge,  and 
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the  affeotions  or  feelings  based  upon  them  belong  to  the 
same  outer  court.  The  intuitions  look  into  the  eternal 
naUtji  of  things  and  the  affections  which  are  founded  upon 
them  reprenent  the  spirit's  profoundest  activit}/.  And  those 
religious  affections  which  accoiu}>any  a  good  conscience  are 
its  most  powerful  supports  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 
Peace,  which  looking  to  the  unseen  becomes  faith  and  into 
the  future  hope,  gives  strength  to  the  spirit.  It  makes  it 
hold  and  manly  toward  the  right.  And  joy  in  doing  right 
and  love  for  the  right  are  the  strongest  incentives  toward 
its  performance.  They  are  towards  the  right,  what  the 
lowev  motives,  affections,  and  desires  are  towards  sensible 
objects,  and  hence,  when  by  the  activity  of  a  good  conscience 
these  affections  are  called  forth,  they  tend  directly  to  give 
permanence  to  character  for  (jooif.  "  If  our  heart  condem,  ua 
not,  then  have  we  confidence  (irx^^ricnxv)  toward  God." 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  the  sinful  act  upon  these 
elements  of  moral  and  spiiitual  strength,  of  permanent 
character  for  good, 

1.  The  approval  of  conscience  is  not  merely  destroyed,  it 
is  changed  into  positive  guilt  and  remorse. 

2.  Peace  is  not  merely  destroyed,  it  is  converted  into 
fear,  apprehension.  ^ 

3.  'i'he  love  of  the  good  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  con- 
verted into  positive  antagonism,  hatred  of  good  and  God. 
Milton  goes  still  further  when  he  represents  Satan  as  saying 
"  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,"  for  this  seems  to  be  positive 
delight  in  badness.  Here  then,  as  a  direct  result  of  the  act 
of  sin,  is  a  complete  perversion  of  all  the  elements  of  man's 
moral  nature.  The  good  conscience  becomes  emphatically 
an  evil  conscience.  The  fallen  state  is  thus  verv  far  from 
being  a  mere  negation,  a  pure  loss,  a  return  to  pure  nature. 
It  is  a  positive,  spiritual  corruption. 
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Hut  there  in  also  another  aspect  of  jMirnmnent  Gvil 
character,  a  bondage  as  well  hh  a  corruption.  We  have 
already  described  tlie  antitlicsis  of  the  inwartl  and  the  out 
ward  which  exists  in  the  state  of  developement  and  [)roV)a- 
tion,  and  which  in  furnisliing  the  opportunity  for  probation, 
renders  both  sin  and  holiness  possible.  Now  in  the  proba- 
tional  state  the  outward  influence  and  the  inner  j)ower 
which  rules  over  and  uses  it  are  commensurate,  the  outer 
influence  suflicient  to  call  forth  the  full  strength  of  the 
inner  power,  but  the  inner  power  suflicient  to  rule  over  and 
subdue  all  outer  things.  And  this  expresses  the  normal  re- 
lation of  the  inner  and  the  outer  in  our  unfallen  state. 
But  the  first  act  of  sin  inverted  this  relation,  and  the  in- 
version becomes  a  permanent  character.  Hen  irth,  out- 
ward influences  rule.  Sin  dwells  in  the  membei  ^he  flesh 
is  its  stronghold. 

Thus  we  come  to  this  incA  itable  conclusion  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  sin,  that  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  which 
was  given  us  for  the  attainment,  developement,  and  perfec- 
tion of  holiness  becomes  by  its  perversion  the  means  of  the 
origination,  perpetuation,  and  permanence,  of  sin  with  all  its 
terrible  evils. 

Thus  far  we  have  regarded  only  the  individual  sinner. 
But  new  views  and  questions  in  our  problem  come  up  when 
we  consider 

SIN    IN    THE    RACE. 

Here  also  we  must  lav  our  foundations  in  the  careful 
study  of  the  natural  constitution  of  humanity  as  a  race. 

Now,  however  we  may  explain  them,  or  harmonize  them 
with  our  a  priori  conceptions,  there  are  two  facts  that  meet 
us  so  unmistakably  that  it  will  be  suflicient  to  name  them. 
In  fact,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  magnify  these  factfc 
unduly,  rftthei*  thfth  deny  them.     They  are,- — 
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iHt.  The  tact  of  a  community  of  oxtmnal  circinuKtHnoeK 
Igiving  unity  of  interest  and  life  to  tb(^  family,  tho  city,  the 
state,  the  age  of  the  world.  The  smaller  the  circle  tho  more 
profoundly  is  the  inflnence  of  this  community  felt.  The 
family  is  its  stronghold.  Study  the  entrance  of  any  sin, 
jwith  its  attendant  evils,  into  a  family,  and  the  soUdnrity  of 
[the  race,  as  it  is  called  hy  Horsier,  will  at  once  appear. 

2nd.  The  fact  of  th«?  transmission  of  moial  and  intelloctmil, 
las  well  as  physical  (pialities  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Now  if  we  follow  the  circles  of  moral  influence  outward 
[from  the   family  to  the  neighl)Ourhood,  and  from  the  neigh- 
hoiuhood  through  the  state,  and  from  state  to  state  through- 
out the  world  :  and  then  if  we  loo'    at  the  families,  states, 
and  the   world  of   this  age  as  moulded  and  influenced   and 
[receiving  its  very  natural  character,  as  well  as  its  culture, 
[from  the  preceding  generation,  and  so  hack  till    we  find  the 
origin  in  a  .single  family  and  two  parents,  we  have  a  perfect 
moral  unity,  a  solidarity,  of  the   entire  humanity.     I  have 
Isaid  that  the  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  magnify  these  facts, 
and  to  make  the  individual  nothing  more  than  the  product 
[of  the  laws  which  govern  the  life  of  this  great  unity.     Now 
lit  may  be  diflicult  to  reconcile  this   unity,  solidarity,  with 
oni-  sense  of  individuality,  personality,  and    responsibility. 
But  they   are  alike  facts  ;  the  one  a    fact   of   observation 
without,  the  other,  a  fact  of  consciousness  within.     And  we 
I  are  disposed  to  regard    them  not  as  contradictory,  but  as 
I  opposite  factors,  as  antithetic  and  complementary  one  to  the 
lother.      Neither  must  be  so  pressed    or  interpreted    as    to 
destroy    the  other.     But    as  we    have  dealt  with    the    in- 
[.dividual,  so  we  must  now  deal  with  this  unity,  the  race. 

Of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  this  constitution  of 
I  humanity  as  a  race,  we  shall  not  now  speak  at  large.    Suffice 
it  to  say  that  nearly  everything  noble,  lovely,  and  beautiful 
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in  human  life  springs  out  of  it.  The  love  of  a  mother,  the 
heroism  of  a  soldier,  the  devotion  of  a  missionary,  all  have 
tlieir  cause  of  existence  in  this  unity.  And  it  was  into  this 
unity  that  Christ  entered  when  He  was  found  in  fasliion  as 
a  man.  This  unity  rendered  redemption  possible ;  and  this 
alone  would  justify  it  as  the  wisest  and  best  constitution  of 
the  race.  But,  like  all  God's  good  gifts,  this  too  has  its 
perversion  by  sin.  When  morality  at  its  very  fountain- 
head  was  changed  into  sin,  this  law  of  unity  m?de  sin 
hereditary  and  contagious.  It  gives  us  birth-sin.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  fact  of  birth  sin  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Divine  nature  and  attributes,  from  the 
point  of  view  that  we  have  chosen,  that  of  man's  natural 
constitution,  it  is  peifectly  reasonable.  Let  us  see  what 
this  birth -sin  or  hereditary  transmission  of  sin  includes. 
We  must  question  our  consciousness  very  closely  here. 

1.  It  undoubtedly  includes  the  supremacy  of  the  outer 
over  the  inner  man  ;  of  the  lower  desires  and  passions  over 
conscience. 

2.  It  evidentlv  includes  the  extinction  of  confidence  and 
love  towards  the  good,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  their  replace- 
ment by  the  spirit  of  fear  and  of  aversion  from  good. 

3.  I  think  that  it  includes  the  subjective  sense  of  guilt, 
I  know  that  this  is  disputed  upon  a  priori  grounds.     But  I 
am  now  interrogating  consciousness ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
say  guilty  for  what  I  am  by  nature  as  well  as  for  what  I  do, 
In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  to  characterize  the  moral  \ 
character  precisely  as  it  characterizes  the  moral  act ;  and,  if  | 
BO,  its  verdict  is  as  final  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.     I  doi 
not  call  this  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt.     That  is  a! 
hypothetical  mode  of  putting   the  case  likely  to  mislead. 
But  the  intuitive  judgment  of  my  conscience  on  the  wrong] 
Btate  of  my  spiritual   being  is  expressed  by  the  *vrord  gtiilt. 
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And  this  wrong  that  I  am  precedes  the  wrong  that  I  do  as 
an  individual. 

"  .•^.         ETERNAL   SIN.  ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that  the 
results  of  sin  are  a  part  of  Us  very  nature,  so  that  one  has 
profoundly  said  that  God  punishes  sin  by  sin.  Sin  is  its 
OA\Ti  penalty.  The  man  who  sins  against  the  Holy  Si)irit 
"  hutk  never  forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  sin." 
Is,  then,  sin,  with  all  its  varied  forms  of  evil,  eternal  ?  This 
is  tlie  most  terribly  painful  (question  which  the  mind  of  man 
can  approach. 

1.  The  sinful  act  once  done  cannot  be  undone.  It  has 
introduced  a  new  thing,  a  wrong,  into  God's  universe.  And 
this  wrong  necessitates  a  new,  a  defensive  position  on  the 
part  of  every  being  in  the  universe.  That  position  is 
justice.  Justice  is  the  right  relation  of  God  and  the  uni- 
verse toward  sin — -a  relation  of  antagonism  and  separation. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  all  our  intuitional  judgments 
represent  this  relation  as  a  finality.  It  cannot  but  be,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fact  of  sin  cannot  now  not  bo.  God  and  all 
His  holy  ones  can  stand  in  no  other  relation  to  sin  than  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  word  justice.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  fact  of  sin  is  a  fact  forever,  justice  must  represent 
an  unchangeable  attitude  of  the  Divine  nature.  Justice  is 
th-^  6nal  and  immutable  right  relation  toward  sin. 

And  this  justice  is  perfect.     It  is  absolutely  right.     It 

satisfies.     It  seeks  for  nothing  beyond  itself.     It  yields  its 

l-clainis   to   no   other   demand.      It   cannot    do   so.     Hence 

piiHtice  must  abide.     Now,  so  far  as  the  light  of  reason  goes, 

tliis  is  the  end.     God  is  thus  in  the  right  relation  towards 

.the  sinner  as  a  sinner.     The  universe  is  in  the  right  relation 

|io wards  the  sinner  and  towards  a  just  Ocd.  . .Ajxd  the  sinner 
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himself  feels  in  his  inmost  conscience  that  he  stands  in  the 
only  right  relation  as  a  sinner  towards  all  beings  and  things. 
And  thus  justice  instantly  counteracts  sin  by  establishing 
a  new  harmony  of  moral  relations.  Justice  is  right  har- 
mony with  sin.     This  is  the  first  conceivable  end  of  sin. 

2.  But  this  sin  is  mine — my  own  act,  that  which  I  have 
created  out  of  myself.  Now,  if  justice  is  the  immutable 
attitude  of  God  toward  sin,  it  must  be  the  immutable 
attitude  of  God  towards  mo,  unless  I  can  be  severed  from 
my  sin.  I  must  be  the  bearer  of  my  sin.  Here  enters  that 
unfathomable  mystery  of  the  atonement  by  which  the  im- 
mutability of  God's  right  relation  to  sin  is  maintained,  and 
yet  the  sinner  is  set  free.  His  sins  are  no  more  imputed 
unto  him.  Justice  towards  all  sinful  acts  is  then  final  and 
eternal.  But,  what  of  the  sinful  state  !  It  is  evident  that 
justice  represents  the  right  relation  of  God  and  all  holy 
ones  toward  the  sinful  state  as  well  as  toward  the  sinful 
act.  But  a  state  may  not  be  like  an  act,  necessarily  im- 
mutable. It  continues,  and  hence  may  change,  unless  change 
be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  Now,  we  will 
take  for  granted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  disputed,  that  the 
sinful  state  may  be  rectified.  And  thus  we  have  full 
deliverance  from  sin  by  1.  Eternal  justice  towards  the  sinful 
act.  2.  Severance  of  the  sinner  from  his  sinful  act.  3. 
Change  of  the  sinful  state.  This  is  the  second  conceivable 
end  to  sin — salvation  from  it. 

3.  A  third  alternative  has  been  submitted  by  some :  the 
cessation  from  existence  ot  the  sinner,  and  in  this  the  con- 
summation of  justice  against  the  sin.  But  this  is  a 
conclusion  at  which  a  spiritual  philosophy  can  never  arrive. 
This  cessation  of  existence  must  be  either  the  act  of  God 
or  the  effect  of  sin.  Revelation  alone,  not  philosophy. 
coiiW  affirm  the  first.     Hence  vie  could  havo  no  right  to 
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predicate  it  as  a  possible  alternative.  The  second,  cessation 
of  existence,  aa  the  result  of  sin,  implies  disorganization. 
For  sin  aflects  relations,  not  substance  or  essential  httribute. 
Hence,  if  sin  affects  the  existence  of  a  spirit,  as  spirit,  it 
mufit  be  by  changing  the  relation,  of  the  parts  of  tJw  spirit,  to 
each  other.  We  have  freely  admitted  and  included  in  our 
theory  of  sin  a  change  of  the  relations  of  the  sjjirit  to  its 
environment,  to  the  body.  And  this  does  result  in  dis- 
organization— severance  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  But  in 
the  substance  and  attributes  of  the  spirit  we  see  no  such 
change  of  relations.  E\;ery  attribute  is  perverted,  i.e., 
under  the  new  moral  relations  to  God  and  the  universe, 
peace  becomes  fear;  joy,  pain;  love,  hate;  a  gcod  conscience, 
an  evil  one.  But  this  is  not  a  disorganization.  Here  are 
iw  parts  in  conflict  with  each  other,  but  the  same  one  spirit, 
unchanged  in  substance  or  attribute,  miserably  putting  forth 
its  energies  in  opposition  to  its  norm.il  and  happy  relations 
to  God  and  the  universe.  There  is  no  prophecy  of  annihila- 
tion in  the  spiritual  results  of  sin.  ^ ,  . '; 

In  looking,  then,  at  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  sinner, 
we  are  shut  up  to  the  alternatives  of  salvation  or  eternal 
justice.     Taking  the  salvation  of  some  to  be  a  fact  of  expe- 
Irience  as  well  as  of  revelation,  the  final  question  is  resolved 
into  this :    are  there   any  limitations  to  the  possibility  of 
[Balvation  such  as  may  leave  some  spirits  finally  and  forever 
lunder  the  justice  of  God  ?     If  so,  what  are  these  limitations 'J 
We  may  take  for  granted  that  if  there  are  such  limita- 
[tions  they  arise  from  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and 
ire  not  in  any  r.ense  arbitrary.     And  if  so,  then  we  are 
likely  to  find  some  indication  of  them  in  the  moral  nature 
)f  man.     Such  limitations  we  think  we  find  : — 
1.  In  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
'1.  In  his  subsequent  moral  acts. 
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1,  The  moral  nature  of  man  requires  a  pi'ohation  in 
redemption  no  less  than  in  his  original  estate.  Without 
this  he  would  not  be  man.  His  destiny  must  be  deter 
mined  by  the  terrns  of  his  prohatioii,  whatever,  under  the 
redemptive  economy,  those  terms  may  be.  To  save  hiui 
without  probation  would  be  to  annihilate  the  present  con- 
stitution of  his  moral  nature,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  to  anniliilate  the  man. 

2.  This  limitation  of  salvation  to  conditions  consistent 
with  man's  moral  nature  is  still  further  specified  by  the 
subsequent  acts  of  this  moral  agent.  No  redemjitive  scheme 
can  change  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  The  man  is  still 
free,  and  if  in  the  new  probation  he  choose  sin,  no  power 
in  the  universe  can  make  sin  to  be  other  than  sin.  There 
must,  therefore,  continue  to  exist  the  possibility  of  a  final 
relation  to  justice,  not  merely  of  all  sin,  but  of  some  sinners. 

The  most  popular  mode  of  escape  from  this  conclusion  is 
the  indefinite  extension  of  probation.     By  such  extension 
they  cherish  the  hope  that  the  far-ofi'  result  will  be  the 
universal   restoration,   so   that  justice  will   finally  appear 
only  toward  the  sin  that  was,  not  toward  the  sinner  that  is. 
Now,  two  questions  at  once  arise  here.     First,  would  such 
an  indefinite  extension  of  the  term  of  probation  be  likely 
to  secure  the  result  contemplated  1     Secondly,  is  such  an 
extension  consistent  with    the  moral    constitution  of   our 
nature?     Procrastination  is  the  thief  of   virtuous  eflbrt — 
the  strongest  opposing  power  to  man's  redemption.     Inde- 
finite extension  of  the  term  of  probation,  therefore,  means 
a  weakening  of  the  moral  forces  for  good.     And  if  so,  then 
what  have  we  to  hope  from  an  indefinite  extension  1     Cer- 
tainly nothing  whatever,  unless  with  the  far-off  future  into 
which  it  reaches  there  come  new  and  mightier  moral  forces 
for  salvation  than  God's  love  in  Christ  now  furnishes.     This 
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single  argument  might  almost  be  deemed  conclusive.  But 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of  the 
moral  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  possibility  of  such 
indefinite  extension  seems  excluded. 

Both  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  that  the  first  proba- 
tion of  man  was  determined  by  a  single  act  of  sin.  "  By 
one  offence  judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation." 
Doubtless  under  the  redemptive  system  the  term  is  extended. 
But  is  the  extension  definite  or  indefinite  ]  We  believe  it 
to  be  definite  or  limited — 

1.  Because  indefinite  extension  in  one  direction  would 
seem  to  imply  a  like  extension  in  the  other  direction.  If 
our  moral  constitution  may  admit  of  indefinite  continuance 
in  sin  without  reaching  that  permanence  of  moral  character 
which  excludes  hope,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  a  possi- 
bility of  like  indefinite  continuance  in  holiness  without 
attaining  that  permanence  of  character  which  would  be 
eternally  secure.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  we  must  conclude 
that  the  moral  nature  of  the  sinner  is  different  from  that  of 
the  saved,  or  else  that  sin  and  holiness  are  not  the  exactly 
parallel  opposites  which  we  have  found  them  to  be.  -r* ; 

Again,  the  relation  of  the  new  probation  to  our  moral 
nature  seems  to  render  indefinite  extension  impossible.  The 
original  })robation  was  in  the  antithesis  of  external  influ- 
ences to  the  directive  power  of  conscience  within,  llie 
new  probation  is  the  appeal  of  external  influences  to  con- 
science and  the  will,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  j)ower 
of  evil.  Man's  probation  is  now  due  to  influences  for  good 
from  without.  *'  This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."  Now  this  would  be 
no  probation,  unless  the  influences  for  good  from  without 

were  sufficient  so  far  to  counteract  the  power  of  evil  within, 
3* 
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as  to  leave  man  free,  under  the  direction  of  conscience,  to 
choose  the  good.  The  influences  from  without  must  not 
force  the  will,  but  release  it  from  the  bondage  of  sin, — set  it 
once  more  free.  Now,  what  is  this  influence  from  without 
which  conies  to  save  man  from  his  sinful  self  1 — Is  it  not 
God's  love  in  Christ  1  Certainlv,  the  advocates  of  au 
indefinite  extension  of  probation  will  admit  that  this  is  the 
principal  moral  influence  of  Christianity,  since  they  especi- 
ally are  anxious  to  dispense  with  all  ideas  of  hell  and  its 
fear.  But  when  once  that  love  is  fully  presented  to  the 
sinner,  and  he  is  thus  brought  to  the  very  crisis  of  his  pro- 
bation, what  is  the  result  if  that  influence  is  rejected  1 
Certainly,  by  that  fact,  the  probation  is  ended.  For  the 
wilful  re'ection  of  love  is  the  destruction  of  its  influence 
and  the  strengthening  of  sin,  and  this  cannot  go  far  with- 
out placing  the  sinner  heyond  the  limits  of  jjrobation.  God 
may,  it  is  true,  devise  new  probations  wliich  we  know  not 
of,  but  of  these  certainly  we  can  have  neither  knowledge 
nor  hope.  "  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  receive<l 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adver- 
saries." This  seems  to  be  the  language  of  reason,  as  well  as 
of  inspiration. 

So  strongly  does  this  argument  press  that  the  only  hope 
of  those  who  press  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  probation 
seems  to  lie  in  the  corrective  power  of  punishment.  Let  us 
consider  whether  there  be  grounds  for  hope  here. 

By  punishment  is  of  course  intended  suflering,  and  this 
suflfering  must  be  either  from  within  or  from  without.  It 
must  find  its  cause  in  the  spirit  or  in  its  environment. 
Against  a  suflering  which  arises  from  the  environment,  i.e., 
is  inflicted  from  without,  the  advocates  of  broad  theology 
are  very  much  disposed  to  object,  especially  if  that  environ- 
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mont  is  in  any  way  material.  And  yet  the  suffering  which 
arises  from  environment  is  the  only  kind  of  sutfering  which 
Ciin  bo  corrective.  If  our  view  of  the  spirit's  condition,  in 
tlie  corruj)tion  and  bondage  of  sin,  bo  correct,  then  by 
nothing  which  arises  within  itself  can  it  be  delivered. 
The  })ower  which  sets  it  free  must  be  from  without.  Now, 
that  sufferings,  from  without,  through  the  body  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  have,  by  Divine  grace,  their  influence  for 
good,  I  am  free  to  admit.  But  universal  ex{)erience  and,  if 
time  permitted  the  investigation,  a  true  philosophy  would 
show  that  this  influence  is  confined  within  narrow  limits, — 
limits  which  certainly  seem  to  be  reached  within  tJte  bounds 
of  this  life. 

Some  have  conceived  that  in  remorse  is  to  be  found  the 
ground  of  an  eternal   hope.     They  say  that   remorse  is   a 
regret  for,  and  hence  a  still  lingering  love  for  the  good  which 
has  been  lost.     And,  inasmuch  as  this  remorse  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of    the   purely  subjective  suffering  which 
sin  entails,  and  as  it  may  be  conceived  of  as  increasing  with 
the  lapse  of  progressive  duration,  it  may  become  the  mighty 
motive   to   repentance  by   which    the    sinner,  whom    God's 
chastening  could  not  soften,  and  God's  love  could  not  draw, 
will  be  led  back  again  to  seek  and  find  the  right.     Now, 
were  this  true,  then  out  of  man's  sin  itself  would  come  his 
.salvation,  and  the  moral  universe  woidd  be  self-rectifying. 
It  were  answer  enough  to  men  who  profess  to  believe  the 
l>ible  to  ask,  then  why  did  Christ  die  I 

But  is  there  such  an  element  of  salvation  in  remorse  1 
Does  it  not  rather  lead  to  the  scorn  of  the  good,  hatred  of 
it,  utter  antaiifonism  to  it. 
he  put  such  words  as — 

"  The  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hat**," 

iuto  the  lips  of  the  lost  fiend. 


So  thought  John  Milton  when 
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There  is,  it  is  tnie,  a  remorse  whicli  accompanies  salva- 
tion,—the  remorse  of  a  heart  brokeri  into  contrition  by  love. 
The  chihl  whom  a  mother's  tears  and  love  has  rescued  from 
disobedience  is  filled  with  remorse  as  it  views  the  hideous- 
ness  of  its  sin  against  such  tender  love.  But  this  is  not  the 
remoise  of  the  soul  that  tramples  on  love  and  has  persistently 
rejected  its  full  and  finxd  ai)i)ecd.  The  remorse  of  such  is 
not  full  of  contrite  tears,  but  of  impotent  rage  and  eternal 
hate.  It  is  indeed  "  impossible  to  renew  them  unto  re- 
pentance." 

j  The  conclusion,  then,  seems  inevitable  that  the  extension 
of  probation  beyond  the  decisive  rejection  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
moral  impossibility.  The  word  of  Gospel  salvation  must 
prove  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  or  else  of  death  unto  death. 
It  is  in  itself  decisive.  It  judges.  \t  determines  probation. 
As  to  how  God  deals  with  Ihose  who  have  not  in  their 
earthly  probation  been  brought  to  the  test  of  the  Gospel,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  speculate.  The  book  of  Revelation,  here,  is 
silent ;  and  we  cannot  so  place  ourselves  in  theii*  position  as 
to  find  subjective  data  for  the  satisfactory  examination  of 
the  subject. 

,,  But  to  this  definite  conclusion  we  seem  clearly  led  : — 1. 
That  the  end  of  all  sin  is  to  be  placed  under  final  justice. 
2.  That  the  Gospel  must  finally  determine  all  probation. 
And  3,  That  when  this  is  preached  to  every  creature,  the 
END  must  come  when  God's  unerring  judgment  and  justice 
shall  fix  forever  the  right  moral  relations  of  the  universe. 
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CIRCULAR. 

To  exStudenta  of  Victoria  College  in  the  Ministry  of  the 

Methodist  Church  of  Canada : 

.1.  ..  -^ 

It  is  lioped  that  this  Society  will  form  a  bond  of  union 
to  each  other  and  to  our  Alma  Mater.  Such  union,  we 
think,  will  be  promotive  of  our  mutual  interest,  first  of  all 
in  furnishing  a  stimulus  to  perseverance  in  the  Biblical  and 
Theological  studies  commenced  at  College  ;  secondly,  in 
maintaii.'iug  a  living  and  continuous  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  College  as  an  educator  of  our  rising  miniocry  ;  thirdly, 
in  developing  among  ourselves  permanent  theological  work, 
which  may  be  a  humble  cent"  ibution  to  tlu;  elucidation  and 
furtherance  of  the  truth.  The  i^  ernley  Lectures  in  England, 
the  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  the  Bampton  Lectures,  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  and  the  Morse  Lectures  are  examples  of 
what  valuable  work  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  Fellowship  of  the  Union,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  Preacher  or  Lecturer,  will  be  an  honour  worthy 
of  tlie  best  effort  on  our  part ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  if 
such  efforts  are  put  forth,  the  result  will  be  honourable  alike 
0  our  Church  and  our  College.  You  are  most  res[)ectfully 
solicited  to  lend  your  influeiM^e  to  this  good  work  by  becoming 
a  member.  It  is  only  necessary  to  forward  your  name  and 
subscription  to  the  Secretary, 

REV.  A.  M.  PHILLIPS,  B.D. 
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Article  1. — Name. 

This  Society  .shall  be  called  *'  The  Theological  Union  of 
V^ictoria  College." 

Article  II. — Object. 

1.  The  union  of  all  ex-students  of  Victoria  College  who  are 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.      2.  The  advancement  of  theological 
learning  among  its  members.     3.  The  formation  of  a  theo 
logical  literature  in  connection  with  the  College. 

Article  III. — Membership. 

The  "  Union "  shall  consist  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
who  are  University  Graduates ;  of  Conference  Students  who 
complete  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  Probationers  attending 
College,"  and  have  been  members  of  the  Jackson  Society  ; 
of  ex-Students  of  Victoria  College  who  are  ordained  Min- 
isters ;  and  of  such  other  ordained  Ministers  as  may  be 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  at  an  Annual  Meeting.  The 
privileges  of  membership  are  conditioned  upon  enrolment 
and  the  payment  of  the  annual  fee. 
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Article  IV. — Fellowship. 

A  diploma  of  "  Fellowship  "  and  title  of  "  Fellow  of  the 
Theological  Union  of  Victoria  College,"  shall  be  granted  tt 
all  members  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  on  the 
course  of  reading  prescribed  by  the  Union,  and  present 
two  satisfactory  theses  upon  subjects  named  by  the  Union. 
Persons  eminent  in  theological  learning  may  be  elected 
'<  Honorary  Fellows  "  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Fellows 
present  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  the  vote  to  be  by  ballot.  ,.  ,.., 

■>:'     ,';^/--;.ri  ,      Article  V.— Officers.      ^.,^.    .,..,  ^.^^^^^^,^ 

The    Officers    shall    be    Presideni,   Vice-President,    and 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article  VI.- 


ii,pi'  '"^I'L  Inu  All:  oib  hmmK 
-7i.NNUAL  Meeting. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  shall  be  held  in 
Oobourg  during  Convocation  week  of  Victoria  University, 
for  the  2)ur})0se  of  (a)  Receiving  reports  of  Examining  Com- 
mittee ;  (h)  Electing  candidates  to  Fellowship  ;  (c)  Electing 
oiiicei's  ;  (d)  And  for  the  transaction  of  any  other  busineas 
in  the  interest  of  the  Union.  *  *  '       '■-;:''      <■  4,i\y%>. 
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Apticle  VII. — Annual  Lecture  and  Sermon.' 

The  Union  shall  elect  annually,  by  majority  vote,  one  oi 
its  members  to  deliver  a  lecture  before  the  Union  at  the 
next  Annual  Meeting,  and  also  one  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

Article  VIU. — Publication  of  Lecture,     imR 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  publication  o^  the  annual 
lecture  in  pamphlet  form,  or  for  the  publication  of  a 
triennial  volume  containing  the  lectures  of  the  three  years. 


CON8T1TUTICN. 

f  ,«j  Article  IX. — Fees. 

An  annual  tee  of  $1  shall  be  paid  by  all  members  of  the 

l^niou.      M  y"  iJiiuK     ^i^iam.  fc*£¥  to-  JT 

'A  fee  of  |5  shall  be  required  from  every  **  Fellow  "  for 

his  diploma.     rUimi-    uaj    v,i    'y-ii-ir.>H(riri  '^vl  ^^,-, 

•>'t}  if  i  -^KJ    V   A.RT1CLE  X. — Amendments. 

No  jjart  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  amended  without  a 
majority  of  all  members  of  the  Union  who  vote.  Notice  of 
amendment  mvist  be  given  to  the  President  three  months 
before  the  AniiiTal  Meeting.  The  President,  through  the 
Secretary,  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  pro|)Osed  amend- 
ment, who  may  transmit  their  vote  in  writing  if  unable  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting. 

'    ',.,  '        OFriC3IJ:R!>i  FOR  l$!i78-9.  •  ■^'^^   i^^ifoJ<\'^ 

President, — Rev.  N.  Buuwash,  S.T.D.,  Cobourg,  Ont. 

Vice-President y — Rev,  JcHN  Scott,  M.A.  '       -  >-.  v 

Se&retary-Tremarer, — Rev.  A.  M.  Phillips,  B.D.,  Chat- 
ham, Ont. 

Lect'urer  for  1879, — Rev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  Editor  of  the 
Christian  Guardian,  Toronto,  Ont.         " 

rrtacJier  for  1879, — Rev.  E.  A.  Stafford,  Ottawa,  Out. 

Rev.  S.  S  Nelles,  LL.D Cobourg,  Ont. 

Rev.  N.  Burwash,  S.T.D Cobourg,  Ont. 

Rev.  W.  Jeffers,  D.D Lindsay,  Ont. 

Rev.  S.  D.  Rice,  D.D    St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Rev.  J.  Elliott,  D.D  '^/rrfv^^ft^ . .  Brockville.  -'^^^^^i 
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Schaffs  Creeds  of  Christendom. 

Bull's  Defence  of  the  Nicene  Faith. 

Goodwill's  Redemption  Redeemed. 

Subject  for  These. 

Doctrinal  and  Historical  Thesis. — "  Universal  ism." 

Exegetical  'J'hesis. — Rom.  v.  12-21. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  lecture  is  designed  to  be  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  The  subject  was  selected, 
partly  because  it  has  largely  occupied  my  thoughts  for  some 
years  past ;  and  partly  because  the  drift  of  current  theological 
speculation  renders  it  necessary  that  every  intelligent  Christian 
should  have  definite  views  on  a  question  of  such  great,  practical 
interest.  Steering  clear  of  the  Romanist  theory,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  theory  of  Skeptical  Rationalism,  on  the  other, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  present  and  defend  a  conception  of  the 
Development  of  Doctrine,  which  recognizes  both  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  test  the  doctrines  received  from  the  past,  "  by  the  Word 
of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever."  How  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  fitly  working  out  tiiiis  idea  my  readers  must  decide 
for  themselves. 


E.  H.  D. 


Toronto,  May  JO,  iS^g. 
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I. 

1.  Many  weighty  considerations  invest  the  history  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christian  Theology  with  [)rofound  and  abiding 
interest,  not  only  to  the  public  teacher  of  religious  truth, 
but  to  every  one  who  aspires  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  faith,  and  to  defend  it  intelligently  against  the 
cavils  of  gainsayers.  The  simple  fact,  that  by  dogmatic 
theology  we  mean  the  statement  of  the  Church's  matured 
conceptions  of  the  great  truths  uf  religion,  is  enough  to 
justify  the  highest  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  most  ingenious  disquisitions,  on  themes  which 
have  no  vital  relation  to  human  well-being,  can  never 
evoke  widespread  or  deej)  attention,  from  the  busy,  prac- 
tical world.     And,  as  we  all  know,  topics  full  of  instructive 
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interest  may  be  thrust  aside,  on  the  plea  that,  as  they 
have  no  direct  connection  with  the  vocation  in  life  in 
which  we  are  eng!igt;d,  we  cannot  give  them  the  time  that 
our  particular  departments  of  thought  and  work  demand. 
"We  may  say  of  sonu;  subjects,  that  they  belong  to  the 
hiwyer,  the  engineer,  the  navigator,  or  the  agriculturist, 
and  therefore  do  not  specially  concern  us.  But  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  are  not  something  which  belongs  to 
a  class  or  tribe.  They  are  the  science  of  God,  of  life  and 
destiny  ;  our  best  interpretation  of  God's  revelation  of 
Himself  in  his  Word  and  Works.  Christian  theology  is 
the  full  and  accurate  stateraen*^  of  the  great  truths  re- 
specting the  character,  governii  nt,  and  purposes  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things  ;  and  the  condition,  duty,  and  des- 
tiny of  man.  These  doctrines  are  not  remote  abstractions, 
but  living  verities,  which  it  deeply  concerns  all  classes  of 
men  to  uuthu-stand  aright.  The  importance  of  our  concep- 
tions of  these  truths  is  heightened,  by  remembering  that 
the  object  for  which  we  stud}*  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
is  to  learn  how  we  may  fulfil  the  purpose  of  our  being, 
glorify  God  in  our  earthly  life,  and  be  made  meet  to  enjoy 
the  blessedness  of  eternal  life  in  heaven. 

2.  The  history  of  dogmatic  theology  also  claims  increasing 
importance,  because  of  the  characteristics  and  tendencies 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  This  is  pre-eminently  the 
age  of  historic  research.  The  releutless  criticism  of  all 
that  has  been  received  from  the  past  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  intillectual  activity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  all  spheres  of  thought  men  are  persis- 
tently demanding  the  historic  facts.  The  early  historical 
accounts  of  the  institutions  of  different  countries  have  been 
keenly    investigated    and    dissected  ;    and    many    theories 
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which  once  wore  deemed    unquestionabh.'   have  [)aa8ed  out 
of   sight,    and    now    find    no  defenderH.       The    constituent 
elements  of  this  globe,  on  which  wo  dwell,  have  been  ri- 
G^orously    cross-examined,    to    find  out   the    secret   of    their 
birth,  and   the  mystic  forces  that  moulded  their    forms  in 
remote  ages.     Within  a  tew  years,  the  life  of   Christ  has 
been  written  and  re-written,  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  l)y 
both   the  friends    and   foes  of    Christianity,    to    determine 
what  are   the    indisputable  facts  of  that  wonderful  biogra- 
phy, and  what   testimony   they   bear   to   (Christ's  character 
and   mission,    as    an    infallible    teacher    of    men.       In   all 
branches    of   mental,    moral,    and    physical    science,    mere 
theories    no   longer    suffice.        Ever3'where,    and    from    all 
classes,    there  is  a  cry  for  the  attested  facts.     No  depart- 
ment of    thought  can  be   hedged  in  from  this  eagle-eyed 
research.     This    widely-prevailing  spirit  of  historical  criti- 
cism  prompts    us   to    trace    the  story   of    those    doctrinal 
statements   of    truth,    which    have    so    largely  become  the 
guiding  stars  of  Christendom.     No  history  can  be  of  more 
absorbing  interest,  or  profound  significance,    than  the   his- 
tory of  those  central  doctrines,  that  have  fired  the   hopes 
and  moulded  the  character  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
our  race.     The  history  of  kings  and  warriors  pales  before 
tlie  wonderful  history  of  the  grand,  immortal  truths,  which 
have   enlightened  and   inspired  the  greatest  thinkers    and 
reformers  of  all  climes  and  ages. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  truths  of  dogmatic  theology  received  their 
scientific  expression,  and  of  the  peculiar  errors  these  state- 
ments were  designed  to  counteract,  gives  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  their  import  and  relation  to  other  truths  ;  and 
invests  them  with    an    attractive  interest,    which,   ss    un- 
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hiHtoric  dofiiiitiona,  they  would  not  possess.  Ah  old  doc- 
trinal definition  is  like  an  old  coin  ;  it  bears  upon  it  cm'taiu 
impressions  which  connect  it  in  our  thoui,'htH  with  Uu* 
men  and  the  conditions  of  life  which  produced  it.  We 
trace  the  history  ol  great  thoughts,  as  we  follow  the 
biography  of  great  souls.  Keligious  dogmas  have  an  iu- 
structive  history.  They  have  had  their  times  of  war  and 
[)oace,  victory  and  defeat ;  and,  like  iiidividualH,  according 
to  the  degree  of  truth  th(5y  embodiiMl,  luuu  contributed  to 
enlighten  and  elevate,  or  to  bewilder  the  worl'^  All  per- 
sons who  have  travelled  in  countries  that  have  i)eeu  the 
tlunitre  of  events  which  have  influenced  the  destiny  of 
nations,  know  well  that  such  a  place  is  invested  with  a 
vastly  deeper  interest  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
historic  events,  than  the  same  place  possesses  for  the  unin- 
telligent traveller,  who,  because  his  ignorance  exchuks  him 
from  the  power  of  its  associations,  sees  nothing  but  the 
physical  features  of  scenes  where  armies  battled  and  king- 
doms were  lost  and  won.  So,  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  history  of  doctrines  regard  them  only  as  technical  defi- 
nitions of  truth  ;  while  to  the  intelligent  student  of  the 
progress  of  Christian  thought,  each  doctrine  is  like  an  old 
shield  battered  in  fight ;  or  a  sword  that  he  knows  has 
been  wielded  victoriously  on  many  a  hard-fought  battle- 
field. 

4.  The  interest  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  obligation  to 
pursue  it,  is  also  greatly  enhanced  by  the  i)revailing  atti- 
tude of  many  of  the  representatives  of  other  l^ranches  of 
science  towards  theology.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the  world  of  letters  in  this  par- 
ticular. In  former  times,  theology  was  the  throned 
monarch,   that  exacted  unquestioning  submission   from  all 
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ih«»  suhjoot  m^li'nooH.      It    mtirki^l    out    the   boundaries   of 
tliolr  |>vt)vinou8,  Hud  tlRtenumn-l  ihull'  HHk.      It  whs  enough 
i\»  vulu  th«>  n»(>utfttiou  nl'  Awy  MrJPU^'tv  lU    philosophy  to  say 
it  coutraveneil  the   ortliodox    theology.       In  our  times  all 
this  i*i  changed.      And,  U  utivv  '»♦'  fninkly  admitted,  that  in 
th\>ae  piuit  tiu\0H  of  whioh   I  Bp^'sdc,    this  imperial  ruler  in 
the  realms  of   thought   was    sometimes  too  despotic  ;    and 
t;hAt  the   modern  revolution   against   dogmntic  theology  is, 
\ike  most  political  revolutions,  a  reaction  against  the  strin- 
gency of  a  time,  when  priestly  dogmas  were  deemed  more 
Hiicred  and  authoritative  than  the  written  Word  of  God  and 
tliH  testimony  of  human  conscioiisness.      But,  however  that 
may  l)e,  the  rebellion  against  dogma  is  a  serious  fact,  which 
demands  candid  consideration.      There  is  a  general  outcry 
against  the  bondage  of  doctrines,  creeds,  and  confessions  of 
faith.      The   intellectual  intoxication  of  our  day  bends  its 
bow  and   aims   its    sharpest   arrows    against    all   forms   of 
dogmatic  faith.     Most  precious  truths,  which  have  become 
enshrined    as  goMen   treasures   in  all   the  creeds  of   Chris- 
tendom, are  ruthlessly  assailed  by  unbelievers  who  profess 
to  march  under  the   banner  of   liberty  and  progress ;  not 
because  they  have  been  proved  false,  but  on  the  plea  that 
all  definite  statements  of  doctrine  limit  freedom  of  thought. 
This  condition  of  things  makes  it  the  im[)erative  duty  of 
all   who  are  set   for   the    defence  of   the  gospel,    to  make 
themselves    thoroughly     acquainted     with    the    testimony 
which  history  beais  to  tLe  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as   with  their  agreement  with    the  teaching   of  the   Holy 
Scriptures. 

6.  These  features  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  also  give 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  errors  and  heresies 
of  the  past.     It  is  instructive  to  learn  the  causes  of  these 
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aberra'cious  from  the  faiLii  of  the  Churcli,  because  they  are 
generally  exaggerations  of  neglected  truths  ;  and  because 
it  is  often  found  that  the  same  heresy  which  perplexes 
modern  thought,  in  some  slightly  different  form,  disturbed 
the  faith  of  the  people  of  some  distant  land  and  age,  under 
outward  conditions  of  church  life  widely  differeni  from 
thosb  of  our  day.  As  a  knowledge  of  the  past  conflicts 
and  victories  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  adapted  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  those  tried  verities,  which  have 
vindicated  their  adaptation  to  human  want  and  weakness 
in  all  conditions  of  life,  so  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
erroneous  and  uuscriptural  theories  throws  light  upon 
their  real  character,  and  greatly  aids  in  proving  them  un- 
worthy of  belief. 


II. 


In  bringing  before  you  the  History  and  Develoj)raent  of 
T)octriue,  it  will  not  be  expected  by  any  one  who  knows 
the  vast  range  of  the  subject,  that  I  could  in  the  limits  of 
a  single  lecture  discuss  the  modifications  which  Christian 
doctrines  have  undergone,  or  trace  the  influences  by  which 
they  have  been  moulded  into  the  forms  they  have  ulti- 
mately assumed  in  (he  systematic  theology  of  modern 
Christianity.  To  do  this  would  demand  volumes.  Ritschl 
devotes  a  volume  of  over  600  8vo.  p.iges  to  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  and  only  traces  it  from  the 
time  of  Anselm  to  the  [)resent.  The  most  that  I  can  do 
is  to  offer  a  few  thoughts,  designed  to  show  that  there  is  a 
development  of  doctrine,  attested  by  history,  which  does 
not  coi/flict  with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
nor  disparage  the  value  of  definite  statements  of  doctrine. 
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Taking  the  term  doctrine  as  meaning  the  interpretation 
and  definite  statement  of  the  r(digiou3  truths  taught  in  the 
Bible,  let  us  candidly  enquire  wliether  there  has  been  in 
the  past  a  development  of  doctrine,  or  progress  in  the 
exposition  of  theology  ;  and  whether  there  is  ground  to 
believe,  that  it  is  the  function  and  province  of  the  Church 
to  mould  an^  modify  the  forni  in  which  the  truths  of 
Christianity  shall  be  set  forth,  in  order  that  these  defini- 
tions may  more  fully  express  the  cleans  apprehensions 
and  more  just  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  to 
which  the  representative  teachers  of  Christian  truth  have 
attained. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  popular  feeling  of  dis- 
trust respecting  all  theories  of  i)rogress  in  theology.     It  is 
not   very   long    ago  since    it    would    havo    been  deemed  a 
serious    ofience,    to     say   that   the    doctrines   of    dog:  a  tic 
theology  had  a  historical  development  at  all.     They  were 
regarded    as   fi^:.sd    formulas,  which  it  wouhl  be  recreancy 
to    Christianity   to  change    or    modify.      Some    Christian 
ministers,    whose   piety  and  fidelity  to  the  orthodox  faith 
entitle    their    views  to  courteous  consideration,  oppose  all 
theories  of   development  in  theology.     They  do  so  mainly 
on    the  ground,    that  revelation    is    complete   and    can  re- 
ceive   no    addition ;    that  its    teaching  is    too  explicit  and 
unquestionable  to  leave  room  for  expansion  of  meaning,  or 
the  discovery  of  new  i)hases  of  truth  ;  that  as  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  to  guide  into  all  trutii  has  been  given  to  the 
Church,  it  would  be  a  practical  denial  of  that  promise  to 
assume  that  the  doctrines  which  we  now  possess  were  not 
complete  expressions  of  the  truth  of  God  ;  that  the  theor* 
of  the    evolution  of   doctrine    implies   the    insufficiency   of 
Scripture,  and  tends  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Chrisiian  faith,     Tt  is  true  that  many  of  the  ablest 
Christian  apologetic   writers    have   risen   to    what    may   be 
rleoraed    broader  and  truer  conceptioua  of  the  progress  of 
Christian  tliought ;  and  have  adapted   tlieir  modes  of  de- 
fence to    the  i)resent  condition   of  scientific   and  religious 
thought.     Yet  the  prevailing  belief  among  most  evangelical 
Christians  is,  that  all  the    doctrines  of   the    denomination 
to    which  they    belong    are   precisely    identical,    in  all  re- 
spects, with  thoye  held  by  the  primitive  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem, Rome,  and  Antioch  ;  tha*^   they   have  not  been,  and 
cannot  be,  modified.     Even  among  those  who  ad:  Az  that 
there    lias    been    ia\    historical    development  of    dogmatic 
theology    in    former    times,    many   deny    ^lie   rigiit    of   tlie 
Church  of  to-day  to  modify   the   doctrinal  symbols  wLich 
have  been  received  from  the  past.     Tliis  general  opposition 
to    the    idea    of  doctrinal  development   mainly  arises  from 
incorrect  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  this  term  ;  or  rather 
by  confounding  a  reverent  aad  scriptural  doctrine  of  devel- 
opnient  with   skeptical  an-l    anti -scriptural  theories,   which 
undermine  the  Christian  faith.     Theories  of  development  in 
theology,   like  theories  of  development  in  nature,  may   be 
either  false   or  true,  and   sho\ild   be   accepted    oi    rejected 
accordingly.     We  accept  the  Idea  of  evolution,  which  re- 
cognises it  as  one  of  the  modes  of  Gods  operation,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wise  purposes  ;    but   we   reject   the 
theory  of  evolution,  wdiich  claims  that  a  mode  of  develop- 
ment is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  resulting  facts  of  nature. 

Thi-re  are  two  current  theories  of  development,  both  of 
which  are  misleading  and  dangerous.  There  is  the  Romish 
theory,  as  elaborated  by  the  acute  Cardinal  Newman.  It 
was  formerly  the  practice  of  Romish  theologians  to  claim 
that  the  Church  of   Rome  was  always  the  same,    and   to 
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appeal  to  the  theologians  of  the  early  centuries  in  proof  of 
tlio  unity  of  her  leaching.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
unscriptural  additions  of  .successive  popes  and  councils  be- 
came so  numerous  and  i)alpable,  that  even  Itomish  effron- 
tery could  no  longt^r  pretend  Lluit  all  these  j)r'iestly  inven- 
tions could  be  vindicated  by  the  example  and  teaching  of 
the  primitive  Churcli.  In  order  to  justify  these  departures 
from  the  simple,  primitive  faith  of  the  Church,  the  theory 
of  development,  which  Newman  finally  presented  so  plau- 
sildy,  has  been  generally  accepted  by  Romish  theologians, 
its  main  feature  is,  that  from  the  original  germs  of  doc- 
ti'ine,  and  from  the  theological  opinions  which  may  be 
evolved  in  any  age,  the  Church  can,  with  unerring  judg- 
ment, develop  doctrines  which  should  be  received  on  her 
infallible  authority  with  implicit  faith.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  deftly  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope,  and  other  humui  dogmas,  can  be  covered  and 
justified  by  such  a  theory  as  this.  An  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  Newman's  theory  of  development  is  that  its  main 
})Osition — the  infallibility  claimed  for  the  Church  of  Rome 
— is  a  baseless  assumption,  that  has  not  a  shadow  uf  proof 
to  sustain  it.  We  demand  some  satisfactory  evidence  tliat 
this  infallibility  is  a  fact ;  but  none  is  available.  The 
whole  testimony  of  history  is  against  this  spurious  claim. 
The  i)romise  of  Christ  to  St.  Peter,  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  the  Church,  like  all  God's  pro- 
mises to  men,  is  conditional.  The  attainments  of  true 
conclusions  by  men,  respecting  any  great  question,  depends 
upon  the  intelligence  and  impartiality  with  which  they  use 
their  faculties,  and  the  sincerity  wiih  which  they  seek 
Divine  guidance ;  and  net,  in  any  case,  on  an  unconditional 
freedom  from  error.     If  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  from  the 
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beginniag  the  infallible  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith,  it 
is  inconceivabla  that  a  fact  of  such  tremendous  importance 
should  not  have  been  authoritativbly  made  known  to  the 
Church  for  eighteen  centuries  !  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  St.  Peter,  nor  any  other  apostle, 
ever  claimed  to  exercise  the  infallible  dictatorship,  which  is 
now  presumptuously  claimed  for  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Another    theory    of    development    is    that   of    skeptical 
Rationalism,  which  repudiates  the  authority  of  the  Bible 
as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth  ;    places  religious  know- 
ledge on  the  same  level  with  secular  knowledge  ;  maintains 
the  sufficiency    of    reason  to  discover  all   religious  truth  ; 
rejects  all  standards  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
constitutes   the  intuitions  of  the  mind  the  supreme  arbiter 
in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  worthy  of  belief.     This 
theory  is  destructive  rather  than  constructive  ;  a  system  of 
doubting  and  drifting,  rather  than  one  which   presents  any 
religious  truths  that  claim  the  faith  of  the  soul.     The  main 
characteristic  of  this  school  of  thought  is  tlie  denial  of  a 
supernatural  revelation,  and  the  assumption  that  all  systems 
of  religious  belief  which  have  been  held  among  men,  have 
been  the  natural  outgrowth  and  development  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  t)rogress  towards  perfection.     The  adherents  of 
this  general  theory  display  unlimited  diversity  of  belief  and 
teaching,   and  can  only   be   regarded  as  belonging   to  ont) 
class,  by  virtue  of  their  common  hostility  to  all  definite  or 
authoritative  statements  of  religious  truth. 

This  theory  leaves  its  votaries  adrift  on  the  dark  and 
mysterious  sea  of  being,  withci'.t  either  compass,  chart,  or 
guiding  star,  except  the  impulses  and  ypeculations  of  ^  i-  r'^ 
which,  by  cutting  themselves  loose  from  the  guidaiice  of  re- 
vealed truth,  have  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  chom 
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selves.  We  should  reject  as  dangerous,  all  theories  of  de- 
velopment which  teach  for  doctrines  of  equal  authority  with 
Divine  Revelation,  the  speculations  and  intuitions  of  men. 
But  I  accept  that  idea  of  the  development  of  doctrine  which 
simply  claims  that  as  the  Church  grows  in  knowledge  and 
experience,  she  may  grasp  more  com[dete  conceptions  of  the 
great  truths  which  God  has  revealed  in  His  Word,  and 
Works,  and  embody  these  juster  views  in  her  teaching  and 
subordinate  standards.  I  fully  believe  that  this  idea  of 
development  is  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  reason,  and 
history  ;  and  may  be  maintained  without  any  recreancy  to 
"  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints."  We 
should  hold  no  scheme  of  development  that  does  not  test 
every  doctrine  by  the  Word  of  God  :  "  To  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it 
is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

The  popular  idea  of  the  development  of  doctrine  is  a 
serious  misconception.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the 
completed  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  starting 
point ;  and  that  by  inference,  intuition,  or  some  other 
method,  some  new  doctrines  are  f<mnd  out,  wliich  are 
additions  to  what  was  previously  possessed  by  the  Chureh. 
But,  as  Dr.  Rainy  has  shown  in  the  Cunningham  Lecture 
for  1873,  the  starting  point  is  not  the  truths  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  but  the  early  Church's  imperfect  conceptions  of 
these  truths,  which  is  a  different  thing.  There  is  no  want 
of  reverence  for  the  Bible,  in  assuming  that  the  views  of 
the  primitive  Church,  which  fell  far  below  an  adequate 
grasp  of  the  vast  fulness  of  meaning  which  the  Revelation 
contained,  might  be  expanded  into  jnoportions  more  worthy 
of  that  Revelation,  and  of  Christ's  witnesses  in  the  world. 
It  has  been  well  said,  by  the  eminent  divine  just  named, 
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that  **  the  difference  between  the  completed  Revelation  and 
the  Church's  apprehension  of  it,  was  as  great  as  that 
between  the  briglitness  of  the  sun  and  the  reflection  of  it  in 
some  imperfectly  polished  surface,  that  gives  it  back  again 
really,  constantly,  but  with  a  diminished,  imperfect  wavering 
lustre." 


;.  If  I 


III. 


Leaving  the  objections  which  I  have  mentioned,  in 
abeyance,  for  the  present,  let  us  proceed  to  enquiie,  whether 
a  carefid  and  unprejudiced  examin.  tion  of  the  facts  and 
arguments,  bearing  on  the  question,  will  not  show  that  there 
are  weighty  reasons  in  favour  of  such  a  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  as  I  have  briefly  indicated. 

1.  A  strong  presumption  of  its  truth  may  be  based  on 
God's  mode  of  working  in  other  departments  of  His  empire. 
Evolution  meets  us  everywhere.  The  growth  of  both  body 
and  mind,  towards  physical  and  mental  manhood,  is  by  slow 
steps,  rather  than  by  any  sudden  bound.  And  the  same 
mode  prevails  in  all  spheres  of  creation.  We  should  not, 
indeed,  claim  that  because  the  oak  is  evolved  by  slow 
growth  from  the  acorn,  the  theory  of  development,  as 
applied  to  Christian  dogma,  must  be  true.  But,  certainly, 
when  we  find  that  this  mode  of  Divine  operation  prevails 
in  all  departments  of  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter, 
it  makes  it  seem  more  reasonable  and  probable  that  the 
Church  should  reach  the  maturity  of  her  conception  of 
the  Divine  message  of  life  and  love,  by  growth,  rather  than 
that  the  conc^!ptions  of  her  infancy  should  be  perfect  and 
complete,   incapable  of   exj)ansion  or  imi)roveraLnt, 

2.  This  probability  is  greatly  strengOiened  by  the  historic 
development  in  the  theology  of  the  CburoL  during  the  period 
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covored  by  tlie  records  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
There  can  bo  no  question,  that  there  was  during  this  period 
a  development  of  religious  knowledge,  relating  both  to  God 
and  man.  Each  generation  stood  in  clearer  light  than 
the  preceding  one,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  came  "  the 
true  Light,  that  lightetli  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  I  know  that  we  cannot  build  too  much  on  the 
supposed  analogy  between  the  Church  of  that  time  and  the 
Church  of  our  era.  There  was,  during  that  period,  a  pro- 
gressive Revelation — which  was  the  main  cause  of  that 
develoi)m(mt  of  religious  thought  and  life — which  was 
closed  with  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  ago.  It  may  there- 
fore be  fairly  argued  that  we  have  no  ground  to  expect 
Himilar  growth,  since  the  supernatural  Revelation  has  been 
completed.  But,  after  giving  all  due  weight  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  should  bear  in  mind  that  during  this  period 
there  was  far  more  than  the  simple  increase  of  religious 
knowledge,  by  the  new  truths  revealed  by  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  and  by  the  Great  Teacher  Himself.  There  was, 
side  by  side  with  this,  a  real  development  in  the  Church's 
conception  of  truth.  The  new  revelations  flashed  back 
their  light  on  the  former  revelations,  and  broadened  the 
mental  horizon  of  those  who  received  them.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  help  feeling  that  in  all  this  there  is  something  to 
warrant  an  expectation  that,  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, which  is  pre-eminently  the  period  of  "  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit,"  though  the  Revelation  has  been  completed, 
there  would  be  some  development  in  the  Church's  under- 
standing of  the  truth,  co^'responding,  in  some  degree,  with 
that  which  took  place  under  the  former  disjjensation,  by  the 
agency  of  the  same  Spirit. 

3.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  idea  of  develop 
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ment.  It  is  analogous  to  undoubted  facts  of  liuman 
experience.  A  student  obtains  an  authorized  text-book  on 
some  scientific  subject.  After  a  cursory  examination  of 
its  contents,  he  becomes  acquainted  with  some  of  its  funda- 
mental j)rinci|)les.  But,  however  ])erfect,  or  comprehensive 
the  work  may  be,  no  one  would  maintain  that  his  grasp  and 
comprehension  of  its  teachings  may  not  be  enlarged,  and 
rendered  more  j)erfect,  by  further  study.  Should  ho  devote 
years  to  the  study  of  the  lessons  of  that  book,  and  test  its 
principles  by  practical  experiment,  he  may  experience  a 
great  growth  and  development  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
truths  taught  in  the  work  ;  although  the  book  itself  was  as 
complete  a  treasury  of  knowledge  at  the  beginning  as  at 
the  end  of  his  studies. 

A  still  more  ai)propriate  illustration  would  be  the  case  of 
a  Christian  convert  from  heathenism.  He  learns  to  read, 
and  receives  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  be  begins  to  study. 
He  may  accept  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  trust  in 
Christ  with  a  true  justifying  faitli,  and  yet  have  very 
limited  and  imperfect  ideas  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  But,  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to 
*'  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  As  he  studies  the  Bible,  comparing 
Scri}>ture  with  Scripture,  and  becomes  intimate  with  cog- 
nate branches  of  knowledge,  his  rant,e  of  mental  vision 
broadens,  and  some  of  his  former  conceptions  are  modified 
by  seeing  the  full  import  of  truths  he  had  at  one  time  over- 
looked. As  his  knowledge  increases,  he  sees  many  things 
in  a  clearer  light,  which  causes  tliem  to  present  a  somewhat 
different  aspect  from  what  they  once  did.  If  he  attempts 
to  place  ail  these  truths,  with  which  his  reading  of  the 
Bible  has  made  him  ac(]^uaiuted,  in  harmonious  relation  to 
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each  other,  the  modification  of  his  previous  views  becomes 
still  more  necessary.  He  finds  that  he  must  modify  his 
old  conception  of  some  doctrines,  to  make  room  for  some 
other  doctrine,  not  Ichs  true  and  im})ortant,  which  he  had 
comparatively  lost  sight  of.  As  time  goes  on,  if  there  is  a 
real  mental  and  religious  growth,  there  is  also  a  great  develop- 
ment in  his  theological  ideas.  The  Bible  is  the  same.  Its 
truths  are  unchanged.  His  faith  in  Christ  is  unshaken. 
But  the  i'lstrument  of  apprehension  and  understanding  is 
changed,  and  consecpiently  his  thoughts  are  not  the  same. 
There  is  a  great  change  from  his  first  crude  conceptions  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  to  his  matured  thoughts. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  to  Japan,  or  China,  to  find  an 
illustration  of  doctrinal  development  in  individual  niinds. 
Every  Chiistian  has  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
subj(!ct  of  such  a  development  of  character  and  views  of 
truth.  This  depends  as  much  upon  the  spiritual  and 
religious  state,  as  upon  the  intellectual  growth  of  the 
individual.  The  change  in  our  apprehension  of  moral 
truth  is  as  much  affected  by  growth  in  holiness,  as  by 
growth  in  knowledge.  There  is  hardly  any  one,  who  has  for 
twenty  years  given  any  real  study  to  the  great  (piestions  of 
theology  and  science  that  prt'ss  upon  all  thoughtful  minds, 
who  would  express  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  he  would  have  used  twenty  years 
before.  There  is  scarcely  any  old  minister,  who  feels  quite 
at  home  in  preaching  the  sermons  Le  prepared  when  he 
first  began  to  preach.  Not  because  he  has  renounced  the 
doctriiics  he  taught  in  his  youth,  or  adopted  a  different 
creed  to  what  he  then  held.  He  still  derives  his  peace  and 
strength  from  the  very  same  truths  which  he  then  believed. 
But  he  has  learned  to  see  each  subject  in  broader  and  juster 
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rolations  to  other  trutliH.     He  has  toned  down  some  di? 
proportionate   elevation,  and  lifted  up  something  that  was 
unduly  de[)ressed.     There    has    been   an    enlargement  and 
development  in  his  thoughts,  which  his   old    words  do  not 
fitly  re[)resent. 

Now,  just  as  the  quickening  which   takes  place  in  one 
soul  is  a  type  of  the  revival  which  throbs  like  a  current  of 
new  life  in  a  community,  so  the  progress  which  takes  place 
in  one  mind  may  illustrate  the  development  of  doctrine  in 
the  Church.     Such  terms  as  God,  love,  duty,  and  all   words 
of  moral   import,  convey  a  very  different  meaning  to  indi- 
viduals whose  intelligence  and  moral  culture  differ  wid(;ly. 
This  is  equally  true  of  doctrinal  truths.     But  the  Church  is 
made  u[)  of  individuals,  whose  united  character  and  history 
constitute  her  character  and  history  ;  and   there  is  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  lite  of  an  individual  Christian 
and  the  life  of  the  Church.     Thtre  may,  therefore,  be  in  the 
Church  a  similar  giowth  in   holiness    and    knowledge,   to 
what  we  have  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual Ciiristian.     This  would  not  fail  to  be  accompanied 
by  a    corresponding     development    in    her    conceptions    of 
truth  ;  and  we  actually  find  that  the  account  of  such  pro- 
gress and  modification  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  the  world,  as  given  in  the  works 
of  her  best  historians. 

4.  The  state  of  systematic  theology  in  the  j)rimitive 
Church,  during  the  century  following  the  close  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  affords  strong  ground  for  a  belief  in  the 
probability  and  necessity  of  a  more  complete  development 
and  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
While  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  unselfish  and 
heroic   piety    of  that   period,    several    circumstances   have 
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tended  to  promote  an  incorrect  and  extravagant  estimate  of 
the  condition    of   tlieological   know  ledge   in  the    primitive 
Cliurob.     At  the  time  of  the  lleformation,  in  the  contro- 
versies  between    Piotestants   and    Roman    Catholics,   both 
parties  admitted  tho  doctrinal   purity  of  tlie  early  C'hurch, 
and  appealed  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  to  prove  their 
own  orthodoxy,  by  showing  tho  identity  of  their  teaching 
with  that  of  the  Church  of  tlic   first  three  centuries.     The 
Roman  Catholics  were  compelled  to  strain  fragmentary  and 
indefinite  references  to  find  any  8ui)port  for  the  unscriptural 
inventions  of  Rome ;  while  the  simpler  and  purer  teaching 
of  Protestantism  undoubtedly  found  its   [)roto-type,  in  all 
essential  features,  in  the  sim})le  and  Scriptural  faith  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  centuries.     But  it  is  not  difHcult  to 
show  that  with   Protestants,  as  well   as  Roman  Catholics, 
*'  in  appealing  to  the  Fathers    there  has    been    a  c<  instant 
endeavour  to  discover  that  which,  from  tho  point   of  view 
adopted,   should  have  been   there."     This  method   has  no^> 
yet  been  abandoned,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  much  in 
use   as    it    once    was.     There    has    also   been    an    extreme 
jealousy    for  the  orthodoxy,  if  not  the  infallibility,  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  ;  as  if  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to 
Christianity,  if  any  of  them  were  found    not  in   complete 
harmony  with  our  modern  orthodoxy.     Even  so  excellent  a 
writer  as  Dr.  Shedd  does  not  entirely  escape  this  faidt ;  for 
he  sees  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  in  places  where,  without 
Calvinistic  glasses,  no  one  could  have  discovered  them.     The 
P^ev.  Edward  Garbett  also  exults  in  the  pleasant  thought, 
that  "  tae  Church  of  England  has  ever  placed  the  highest 
importance  on  the  doctrinal  identity  existing  between  her 
ow^n  standards  and  the  faith  of  the  primitive  ages."     "We 
should  not  go  to  the  Fathers  to  search  for  support  for  our 
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particular  dogmap,  but  to  learn   what   they   believed   and 


taught. 


The  exemplary  life  of  the  early  Christians  must  forever 
vindicate  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  their  faith.  They 
evidently  held  the  central  verities  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
assurance  of  a  strong  conviction.  Christ  himself  was  the 
centre  of  their  faith  and  love.  As  in  the  early  days  of 
Methodism,  formal  creeds  were  subordinated  to  a  personal 
experience  of  salvation.  They  lived  for  Christ,  and  many 
of  them  died  for  Christ.  But  there  was  much  latitude 
allowed,  even  in  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  regard  as  essential.  Their  theological  teach- 
ing, like  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  was  simple  rather 
than  elaborate. 

Apart  from  those  who  may  have  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  Apostolic  instruction,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  possessed  a 
superior  and  complete  system  of  theology  ;  or  that  their 
position  was  as  favourable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Bible  as  that  of  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day.  Copies  of 
the  Scriptures  were  rare,  and  could  be  possessed  by  com- 
paratively few.  Their  poverty  denied  them  institutions  of 
learning,  and  other  facilities  for  the  thorough  study  of 
theology.  The  churches  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
were  largely  missionary  churches,  made  up  of  converts  from 
Judaism  and  Paganism.  They  had  no  such  aids  and 
facilities  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures  as  we  possess.  The  theological  remains 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  show,  on  the  whole,  an  im- 
perfect grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  a  compre- 
hensive system  of  truth.  Though  a  very  great  interest  must 
always  attach   to  the  life,  character,  and  opinions  of  the 
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faithful  confessors  and  martyrs,  who  were  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  Church  in  the  period  succeeding  the  Apostolic  age, 
yet  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  noble  examples  of  fidelity  to 
Christ,  rather  than  as  great  or  unerring  teachers. 

They  express  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  relate  to 
salvation  generally  in  Scriptural  terms ;  but  their  defini- 
tions are  frequently  vague,  and  their  expositions  sometimes 
fanciful.  There  is  no  attempt  to  set  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture in  harmonious  relation  to  each  other.  Those  who 
have  most  carefully  stadieci  the  patristic  writings  would  be 
least  disposed  to  accept  them  as  infallible  theological  guides. 
No  doubt,  a  doctrine  being  taught  by  the  early  Christian 
fathers  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  its  truth  ;  but  a  doc- 
trine not  being  definitely  taught  in  their  works  would  not 
disprove  its  scripturalness.  There  were  vast  mines  of  truth 
in  the  Bible,  whose  wealth  they  had  not  discovered.  Their 
discussions  did  not  embrace  the  whole  range  of  doctrinal 
truth.  Those  who  have  turned  to  the  writings  of  the 
fathers  for  a  solution  of  some  grave  question  in  theology, 
know  very  well  that,  on  many  important  subjects,  you  can 
find  only  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  hints. 

The  inconsistency,  contradiction,  and  confusion  which 
abound  in  their  writings,  contrast  so  strikingly  with  the 
harmonv  of  the  New  Testament,  that  this  marked  difference 
becouies  a  powerful  indirect  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers.  Neander,  Prof.  Fisher,  and  others  base 
an  argument  against  the  late  date  which  some  German  critics 
assign  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  on  the  low  state  of  theological 
literature  in  the  second  century  ;  which  makes  it  a  literary 
anachronism  to  suppose  that  such  a  work  could  have  been 
produced  in  that  period.  Every  impartial  student  of  the 
theology  of  the  Church  of  that  period  must  acknowledge, 
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that  it  possessed  neither  the  fulness  nor  precision  of  state- 
ment necessary  to  enable  the  Church  successfully  to  meet 
and  refute  the  paganisni,  heresy,  and  false  philosophy  by 
which  Christianity  was  subsequently  assailed.  Some 
development  was  therefore,a  necessity. 


IV, 


What  the  condition  of  theology  in  the  early  Church 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  actually  took  place  in  its  subse- 
quent history.  There  has  been  an  historic  development  of 
r.octrine.  We  can  point  out  the  time  when  certain  doc- 
trines received  their  scientific  expression,  name  the  men 
who  have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  thoughts  upon 
them,  and  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  their  being  thus 
formulated.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  each 
of  these  points.  But  we  may  briefly  glance  at  some  of  the 
chief  causes  of  doctrinal  development.  Among  these  we 
place,  conflict  with  false  systems  of  religion,  heresy,  current 
theories  in  philosophy,  and  attempts  to  produce  a  comi)re- 
hensive  and  systematic  science  of  theology. 

1.  The  moment  we  attempt  to  defend  our  principles  and 
beliefs  against  objections,  we  are  compelled  to  definitely 
chose  the  positions  we  will  fortify  and  defend  against  the 
enemy  ;  and  to  reduce  our  crude  ideas  to  a  definite  and 
defensible  form,  as  well  as  to  repudiate  all  incorrect  repre- 
sentations of  our  beliefs.  In  this  way,  the  attacks  of 
Pagans  and  unbelieving  Jews  compelled  the  early  defenders 
of  Christianity  to  clear  away  misrepresentations  of  the 
Christian  religion,  to  state  their  own  views,  and  to  give  a 
more  explicit  interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  on    the    points    assailed.      The    apologetic    writings 
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of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
others,  not  only  show  us  the  nature  of  the  objections  o^ 
anti-Christian  assailants,  aud  the  method  of  defence  adopted, 
they  also  present  a  fuller  statement  of  their  conceptions  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 

2.  In  a  still  greater  degree,  the  promulgation  of  heretical 
corruptions  of  the  truth  became  the  occasion  of  developing 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  by  rendering  it  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  the  true  and  false  teacliing,  which 
were  often  plausibly  blended  in  these  heresies.  The  creeds 
and  doctrinal  definitions  of  every  age  are  largely  the  protest 
of  the  Church,  against  the  prevailing  heresies  of  that  age. 
It  was  found  that  a  heresy  could  not  be  refuted  merely  by 
denying  its  truth.  Tn  such  controversies,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  state  the  true  teaching  of  the  Scri[)tures  on  the 
subject  in  dispute.  This  definition  of  doctrine,  with  refer 
ence  to  some  current  heresy,  has  caused  s[)eciul  prominence 
to  be  given  to  particular  doctrines  at  one  time,  abuve  what 
would  seem  due  to  them  when  the  errors  they  condemned 
had  been  driven  out  of  sight.  This,  in  turn,  migiit  render 
necessary  some  adjustment  of  the  creed  which  contained 
the>e  doctrines.  The  Jiistory  of  the  Church  furnishes  many 
striking  examples  of  the  way  in  whinh  conflicts  with  heresies 
directly  conduced  to  shape  Christian  doctrines,  and  to  give 
them  a  permanent  prominence  in  the  f  Uure  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

Even  in  the  New  Testament  age,  we  see  examples  of  this 
process.  It  was  in  repudiating  the  narrow  exclusiveness  of 
Judaism  that  the  great  truth  was  proclaimed,  that  "  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  Him."  It  is 
in  contradiction  of  the  error  of  a  legal  and  ritualistic  justi- 
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fication,  tliat  St.  Paul  asserts  the  great  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  in  condemnation  of  an  An- 
tinomian  theory  of  salvation  by  faith  alone,  that  St.  James 
asserts  the  principle  that  "  faith  without  works  is  dead." 

In  post-Apostolic  times,  this  tendency  is  constantly  ap- 
parent. The  mazy  theories  of  Gnostic  dualism  early  com- 
pelled the  theologians  of  the  Church  to  define  more  ex- 
plicitly the  unity  of  God.  It  was  in  the  controversies  with 
Monarchianism,  Sabellianism,  and  Ariunism,  thar,  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  developed  and  formulated  : 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  Athanasius,  was  fully  and 
formally  defined  at  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  It  was  in 
opposition  to  the  heresy  of  the  followers  of  Macedonius, 
that  Gregory  Nazianzen  vindicated  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  exi)licitly  stated  and 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  381.  It  was  in 
refuting  the  erroneous  teaching  of  Patripassians,  Nestorians, 
and  Eutycbians,  respecting  Christ,  that  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  human  and  divine  nature  being  united  in  one 
person,  which  was  finally  defined  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  was  developed. 
'  In  all  these  cases,  there  was  no  pretence  of  having  dis- 
covered any  new  doctrine,  or  of  adding  anything  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  aj)peal  was  made  to 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  previous  writings  of 
the  chief  theologians  of  the  Church ;  by  whom  it  was 
alleged  all  these  truths  were  taught,  though  not  always  with 
equal  fulness  and  definiteness.  The  position  that  these 
truths  havQ  maintained  in  the  creeds  of  Christendom  attests 
the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  the  work  was  done. 
Even  the  great  upheaval  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
which  had  no  regard  for  the  church  authority  claimed  for 
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later  unscriptural  accretions,  left  these  earlier  definitions 
and  symbols  undisturbed,  as  a  sacred  legacy  for  all  time. 
It  would  be  easy  to  add  numerous  illustrations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  heresy,  in  indirectly  promoting  tlie  development  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  early  the  logy  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  is  largely  a  protest  against  the  heresies  of  tlie 
Church  of  JRome.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  in  our  own 
Book  of  Discipline,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  illustration  of 
this  influence.  Some  of  them  would  never  have  been 
written,  but  for  the  Roman  errors  they  condemn.  Tlje 
same  influence  is  operative  in  our  own  day.  We  find  it 
necessary  to  guard  and  adjust  our  statements  of  truth,  be- 
cause of  prevailing  errors.  We  have  learned  to  define  a 
miracle  more  carefully,  because  of  current  theories  respect- 
ing the  immutability  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  position 
and  method  of  our  best  Christian  apologists  have  necessarily 
changed  since  the  time  of  Butler  and  Paley. 

3.  Every  attempt  to  frame  a  systematic  body  of  theology, 
in  which  each  doctrine  will  occui)y  its  proper  harmonious 
relation  to  every  other  doctrine,  must  lead  to  modification 
and  adjustment.  Those  who  have  crudely  held  a  few 
leading  doctrines  are  in  danger  of  presenting  them  in  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  forms,  which  leave  no  room  for  just 
conceptions  of  other  important  doctrines.  This  is  the  great 
fault  in  the  teaching  of  some  of  our  modern  evangelists.  They 
take  a  part  of  the  truth  as  if  it  were  tlie  whole,  and  thus  pre- 
sent an  imperfect  and  distorted  theology.  The  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  any  point  is  not  so  simple 
as  some  think.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  we  find  a  doctrine 
clearly  taught  in  a  single  text,  but  this  is  not  ordinarily  the 
case.  The  steps  of  exegesis,  according  to  a  learned  authority, 
are  three :  first,  authenticating  a  doctrine  out  of  a  single 
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doctrinal  passage,  as  the  sense  of  that  passage  ;  second, 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  whole  books  and  divisions,  and 
various  statements  of  doctrine  by  comparison  of  sevei'ul 
passages  ;  third,  deriving  a  sum  total  of  doctrinal  state- 
ments from  the  sum  total  of  doctrinal  passages  and  writings. 

If  doctrines  which  have  been  left  out  of  sight  be  brought 
forward,  and  assigned  their  due  prominence  in  a  system  of 
theology,  those  that  had  previously  received  an  exaggerated 
importance  must  Vje  modified.  In  systematic  theology  one 
doctrine  depends  upon  another.  Our  belief  respecting  the 
Trinity  and  che  Person  of  Christ  will  determine  our  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement.  Our  views  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  Atonement  will  necessarily  determine  our  conception 
of  saving  faith,  justification,  and  the  extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment. The  doctrine  of  sin  set  forth  in  any  creed,  will  of 
necessity  determine  the  doctrines  of  Soteriology  contained 
in  that  creed.  The  degree  of  authority  over  the  conscience, 
claimed  for  the  Church,  will  fix  the  degree  of  liberty  of 
thought  conceded  to  the  individual  Christian.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  a  change  in  the  conception  and  statement  of 
any  central  doctrine  would  tend  to  modify  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  other  doctrines.  This  tendency,  which  was 
more  or  less  active  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church,  was  seen  in  its  most  imposing  form  during  the 
scholastic  period.  The  schoolmen  attempted  no+hing  less 
than  to  gather  up  into  one  harmonious  whole  all  the  great 
principles  of  the  Christian  system,  to  set  forth  their  import 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Though  they  brought  great 
intellectual  acuteness  to  this  task,  it  was  beyond  their 
powers.  They  were  "  in  wandering  mazt:;s  lost,"  bewildered 
by  the  subtlety  of  their  own  speculations  and  distinctions. 

This   influence   was  specially  potent  in   developing   the 
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theology  of  the  period  imniefliately  following  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  The  rejection  of  errors  which  Rome  had  in- 
corj)orated  with  the  theology  of  the  Church,  and  the  closer 
and  more  general  study  of  the  Bible,  greatl}--  quickened 
theological  enquiry,  and  enriched  the  religio\is  literature 
of  the  Reformers  with  broader  and  a  mnder  interpretations 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  vastnoss  of  the 
treasures  of  truth,  bequeathed  to  the  world  in  the  inspired 
writings,  was  never  before  so  fully  apprehnnded.  There 
aroi4e,  therefore,  a  pressing  demand  for  a  clear  and  scientific 
statement  of  the  doctrinal  results  attained  ;  and  for  their 
presentation  in  a  systematic  form.  Numerous  attempts 
were  made  to  supply  this  want.  Thongl  the  early  theology 
of  the  Reformation  is  largely  anti-papal,  the  subsequent 
creeds  cover  broader  ground.  The  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Helvetic  Confessions,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and 
other  doctrinal  symbols  of  that  time — not  to  speak  of  the 
works  of  Calvin  and  Arminius, — are  all  evidently  efforts 
to  present  a  systematic  and  consistent  statement  of  the 
doctrines  they  believed  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible.  Com- 
paring these  with  earlier  creeds,  they  present  tokens  of  such 
adjustment  and  modification  of  definition,  as  the  larger 
range  of  subjects  embraced,  the  clearer  light  possessed,  and 
the  fuller  com}iarison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture  rendered 
necessary. 

4.  If  philosophy  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  The  Science  of 
Sciences,"  which  determines  the  principles  and  conditions, 
the  limits  and  relations  of  all  branches  of  knowledge,  it  is 
evident  it  must  influence  methods  and  results  in  the  sphere 
ot  theology.  The  views  which  a  theologian  holds  on 
fundamental  questions  in  metaphysics  will,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  affect  his  expositions  of  religious  truth.     Two 
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teachers  who  hohl  opposite  views  respecting  Freedom  and 
Necessity,  or  Cause  and  Effect,  must  liffer  in  their  theo- 
logical and  ethical  teaching.  Different  intellectual  methods 
will  prevent  uniform  results.  Even  those  who  may  pro'  .ss 
to  disregard  philosophy,  unconsciously  assume  some  philo- 
sophical principles  which  will  affect  tlieir  conclusions.  The 
history  of  Christian  thought  amply  confirms  this.  While 
Christianity  has  sanctified  and  assimilated  what  was  good 
and  true  in  the  intellectual  methods  and  results  of  every 
age,  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  Church  history, 
that  the  })re vailing  systems  of  philosophy,  in  some  degree, 
impressed  their  features  on  the  theology  of  every  period. 
All  along  the  Christian  centuries,  w«  can  trace  clearly,  in 
the  theology  of  the  Church,  the  potent  influence  of  the 
profound  idealism  of  Plato,  and  the  subtile  dialectics  of 
Aristotle.  The  influence  of  the  speculations  of  Plato  is  as 
clearly  seen  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  is  that  of  Aristotle,  in  the 
works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  Schoolmen  of  the  13th 
and  14 til  centuries. 

Dr.  Pressense  pertinently  says  : — "  If  in  the  ripe  age  of 
Christianity  Cartesianism  could  set  its  stamp  upon  tlie 
theology  of  an  entire  century,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Platonism,  in  its  various  forms,  more  or  less  modified,  should 
have  pressed  heavily  upon  early  Christian  thought,  without, 
however,  absorbing  it,  except  in  the  form  of  heresy." 

The  influence  of  English  and  Continental  philosophy  on 
modern  religious  thought  is  too  well  known  to  require  proof 
or  example  here.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  a  philosophic  theory,  on  theological  teaching,  is 
furnished  by  Hansel's  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,"  in 
which  he  applies  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "  Philosophy  of 
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the  Unconditionod,"  in  defence  of  CMiristian  truth,  l>y  the 
use  of  arguments,  which  Herbert  Spencer  borrows  to  justify 
tlie  Agnosticism  that  denies  the  possibility  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  Creator.  At  times,  indeed,  secular  philosophy 
has  threatened  to  corrupt  the  simplicity  of  tlie  Gospel,  by 
a  tendency  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  on  every 
point,  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with  the  speculations  of  a 
mazy  and  fanciful  philosophy  ;  just  as  in  later  times  the 
Pantheistic  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  has 
tended  to  undermine  faith  in  a  personal  Uod.  Wiien  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church  was  vigorous,  and  human  specu- 
lations were  tested  by  tiie  Word  of  God,  Christian  theology 
shook  off  all  that  was  baneful  in  the  seciilar  thought  of  the 
times ;  but  when  religious  life  was  feeble,  vain  speculations 
sometimes  were  substituted  for  the  simple  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  does  not,  however,  fall  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  enquiry  to  estimate  the  character  and  results 
of  this  influence  ;  but  simply  t;o  point  out  that  in  every 
period  the  dominant  philosophy  largely  impressed  itself 
on  the  methods  and  statements  of  the  current  theology. 

5.  Another  powerful  influence  in  modifying  theological 
systems  and  forms,  closely  allied  to  the  last-named,  is 
science — using  this  term  to  mean  our  knowledge  of  the 
verified  facts  of  the  physical  universe.  This  force  is  speci- 
ally potent  in  our  own  day.  It  is  indeed  claimed  that 
theology  is  a  science,  and  therefore  liable  to  all  the  muta- 
tions and  modifications  of  other  sciences.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  lay  much  stress  on  this,  as  an  argument  for  development 
in  theology.  The  analogy  is  not  complete.  Although 
theology  is  a  science,  it  has  special  characteristics  which  lift 
it  out  of  the  ranks  of  ordinary  sciences.  The  great  central 
truths,  on  which  Christian  theology  is  based,  are  clearly 
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rovralecl  in  tlie  "Word  of  God.  They  aro  not  a  discovery  of 
IniniHU  roHearch  ;  but  a  Divine  legacy  to  the  Church  and 
tlio  world,  liut,  iiH  in  all  the  other  HcienceH  the  facts  are 
being  slowly  sought  out  and  put  in  order  ;  they  cannot  be 
fully  <;lassiUed,  because  not  yet  fully  known.  We  cannot, 
tluMv^fore,  argue  that  because  the  science  of  geology  lias 
be»in  constantly  nioditied  by  the  discovery  of  new  facts, 
theology  must  be  subject  to  similar  changes.  Yet,  as  long 
as  we  do  not  claim  absolute  infallibi'ity  for  our  expositions 
of  Scriptural  truth,  theology  cannot  be  wholly  untouched 
by  the  causes  which  affect  other  sciences.  Because  theology 
is  the  full  and  systematic  statement  of  what  is  known  and 
believed  as  truth,  in  that  great  department  of  knowledge 
which  embraces  the  character  of  God  and  the  moral  nature, 
duty,  and  destiny  of  man,  it  nnist,  in  the  main,  be  subject 
to  the  same  laws  of  thought  which  govern  our  conceptions 
in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

Neither  does  tho  science  of  theology  stand  apart  from 
all  otlier  sciences,  in  solitary  and  unaffected  isolation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  intimately  related  to  every  science,  which 
attempts  to  unfold  the  truth  respecting  any  province  of 
the  created  universe.  The  idea  that  the  theologian  and 
the  scientist  work  in  wholly  different  spheres,  and  that  each 
is  to  })ui'sue  his  enquiries  without  regard  to  the  discoveries 
or  conclusions  of  the  other,  is  an  etvsy  way  of  getting  over 
difficulties,  by  refusing  to  look  at  them ;  but  is  not  accord- 
ing to  truth.  It  is  true,  religion  has  spiritual  truths  which 
cannot  be  discovered  or  appreciated  by  the  instruments  and 
methods  of  physical  science ;  and  some  of  the  facts  of 
physical  nature  are  only  remotely  related  to  moral  and 
religious  questions.  But  yet,  religion  and  science  largely 
overlap,  and    cover   common   ground.      We   may,  indeed, 
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conceive  of  a  n-Hj^ion  so  limited  in  its  range  of  teaching,  as 
to  leuvo  out  of  Hi<;ht  the  facts  of  tho  created  universe  ;  but 
such  is  not  Christianity.  A  religion,  that  did  not  claim 
(Jod  as  the  Author  Hn«l  Governor  of  all  th.ings,  might  run 
on  some  parallel  lin(!  that  would  never  meet  tho  lines  of 
science  ;  but  Biblical  theology,  which  ascribes  the  origin 
and  ijpholtling  of  all  things  to  Divine  power  and  wisdom, 
mast  find  room  and  an  explanation  for  all  attested  facts 
aiid  hiws  of  matter  and  mind,  that  will  phice  them  in 
harmonious  relation  to  the  truths  of  our  Christian  system 
of  doctrine.  The  conflict  which  exists  between  certain 
alleged  facts  of  science  and  some  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, ai)ait  from  tlie  right  or  wrong  of  the  parties,  affords 
practical  [)roof  that  theology  and  science  do,  to  some  extent, 
occupy  the  same  field  ;  and  therefore  may  come  into  col- 
lision. We  know,  beyond  d'apute,  that  the  conclusions  to 
which  some  have  corae,  respecting  facts  of  science,  influence 
their  interpretations  of  religious  truth.  And  the  religious 
convictions  of  others  cause  ihem  to  reject,  as  untrue,  some 
deductions  of  science.  Luther  called  Cojiernicus  a  "  silly 
fellow  "  who  wanted  "  to  upset  the  old  established  astron- 
omy ; "  and  the  Roman  Inquisition  persecuted  Galileo,  for 
teaching  that  the  sun  did  not  move  round  the  earth.  Soon, 
however,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  compelled  to 
adjust  their  interpretations  of  Scripture,  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  demonstrated  facts  of  Astronomy.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  Bible  to  say  that  our  expositions  of  its 
doctrines  may,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  our  knowledge  of 
language,  history,  astronomy  and  physical  science.  God 
reveals  himself  in  His  works,  as  well  as  in  His  Word. 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work."  It  has  been  forcibly  said  by  a 
2* 
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recent  writer :  "  All  the  sciences  of  nature  socalletl,  are 
engaged  in  investigating  the  various  modes  in  one  self 
revelation  of  one  God.  To  the  student  of  theology  the 
forces  and  laws  which  these  sciences  discover,  but  leave 
unexplained,  are  modes  of  the  divine  action.  They  reveal 
not  an  abstract  nature,  but  the  nature  of  the  Father  who  is 
in  lieaven.  For  the  theologian  then  to  treat  disrespectfully 
any  fact  or  law  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  is  to  treat  dis- 
respectfully that  Word  of  God  through  whom  all  things 
were  made."  (Rev.  G.  T.  Ladu,  in  New  Englander.)  Those 
who  deem  it  derogatory  to  theology  to  admit  that  it  may 
be  modified  by  anything  science  has  to  tell,  and  who  claim 
that  Scripture  should  be  interpreted,  and  its  doctrines 
formulated,  regardless  of  wl^at  has  been  found  ouc  in  other 
departments  of  thought,  virtually  claim  that  an  unscientific, 
unhistoric,  unsystematic  interpretation  of  the  Sciiptures  is 
more  worthy  of  confidence,  than  one  that  gives  a  just 
recognition  to  all  known  and  verified  truth  from  every  field 
of  knowledge. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  help  the  cause 
of  the  orthodox  faith,  by  shutting  out  the  light  of  any 
truth  from  our  teaching;  or  by  retaining,  as  dogma,  and 
imposing  upon  popule.r  belie",  anything  that  cannot  be 
Bustained  by  adequate  proof.  If  the  teaching  of  science 
contradicts  unquestionable  theological  truths,  it  is  "  science 
falsely  so-called  ; "  and  if  our  theology  has  no  place  for  any 
duly  established  truth  of  science  or  history,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  theology.  Our  theology  must 
be  broad  enough  to  recognize  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
true,"  whether  they  were  known  to  a  former  generation  or 
not. 

We  must  not  disparage  the  testimony  of  the  works  of 
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Creation,  as  if  we  could  thus  exalt  Revelation.     To  do  this 
is  to  surrender  important  positions  to  the  current  Agnostic 
Materialism.     8t.   Paul  declares  that  the  created  works  ol' 
God  so   clearly   reveal    His   eternal    power  and    Godhead, 
that  even  those  who  had  not  the  written  Revelation  were 
without  excuse,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  Hira.     Neither 
should  we  disparage  reason,  as  if  it  was  soniething  antago- 
nistic to  Revelation.     Our  reason  is  the  medium  through 
which   we  receive  the  light  of  the  Word  and   Spirit,    and 
without  which  it  could  never  illumine  our  dark  nature.     It 
is  soinetiiues  objected,  that  some  of  the  truths  of  Revelation 
ave  found  in  the  heathen  systems  of  religion,  as  if  tliis  fact 
depreciated  the  value  of  the  Revelation  of  His  will  which 
God  has  givon  us  in  the  Bible.      But  God  is  the  Author  and 
Revealer  Oi  ail  truth.     The  fragments  of  truth  which   we 
find  in  the  writings  of  the  sages  of  India,  or  China,  do  not 
come  from  some  source  that  is  independent  of  the  Father  of 
lights.     These  grpins  of  gold,   found  among  the  dross  of 
heathenism,  do  not  constitute  any  ground  for  disparaging  the 
spiritual  verities  of  the  Bible.     If  Christianity  embraces  in 
its  teaching,   and  presents  in  full-orbed  splendour,  all  the 
broken  rays  and  fragmentary  truths  which  flash  like  gleams 
of  light  amid  the  prevailing  darkness  of  other  systems,  is 
not  this  a  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  from  heaven,  ratlier  than 
an  evidence  that  it  is  a  mere  natural  growtli  ]     Would  it 
not  be  more  unfavourable  for   Christianity  if    it  did  not 
Liibrace  the  best  things  of  all  other  systems  1     The  study  of 
comparative    theology    affords  corroborative    proof    of    the 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  for  the  characteristic 
ideas  and  worship  of  even  the  darkest  systems  of  heathen- 
ism are  a  confession  of  tl)e  great  soul  wants  and  woes,  for 
which  Christianity  alone  offera  a  true  and  sufficient  remedy. 
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6.  The  historic  evidences  of  the  power  exerted  by  these 
different  causes  in  moulding  the  dogmatic  theology  of  suc- 
cessive periods,  are  numerous  and  indisputable.  The  history 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  furnishes,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  these  external  influences. 
Though  in  the  i)rimitive  period,  and  in  every  succeeding 
age,  the  g-  3at  truth  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that 
those  who  believe  in  Him  have  life  througii  His  death,  was 
firmly  hold  and  taught  by  the  Church  ;  yet  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  mode  of  defining  how  the  death  of  Christ 
became  the  procuring  cause  of  human  salvation.  This  doc- 
trine asstimed  a  dogmatic  form  more  slowly  than  any  otlier 
central  truth.  It  never  was  formally  defined  by  any  coun- 
cil whose  authority  could  give  it  permanent  form  ;  and  to 
this  day  there  is  no  one  theory  of  the  Atonement  univer- 
sally accepted  by  all  denominations  which  hold  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  idea  of  a  ransom  from  the  power  of  the  devil  must 
have  been  more  prominent  and  enduring  than  some  writers 
are  disposed  to  admit.  If  this  were  not  so,  we  would  not 
have  Ansel m  and  others,  in  the  twelfth  century,  lengthily 
combating  this  theory.  The  theory  of  Satisfaction  was 
first  put  forth  prominently  by  Anselm,  and  the  moral 
influence  thr>  .y  by  Abelard.  It  is  somesvhat  singular, 
however,  that  Anselm's  theory,  on  which  Calvinistic  sub- 
st'liution  is  founded,  was  sustained  by  arguments  drawn 
I  com.  reason  and  philosophy,  rather  than  Scripture,  and 
regarded  the  Atonement  as  something  done  for  tiie  whole 
race ;  while  Abelard's  scheme,  which  is  the  germ  of  tlie 
modern  moral  influence  theory,  was  based  on  an  exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  limited  the  virtue  of  the 
atoning  work  of  Christ  to  the  elect. 
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Time  will  not  allow  me  even  to  glance  at  the  different 
moditioations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  by  theo- 
logians of  different  schools  of  thought,  llomish,  Ivationalist, 
and  Protestant,  from  the  time  of  Anselm  down  to  the 
present.  I  may,  however,  say,  that  the  history  of  this 
doctrine  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  saving  faith  in 
Christ  does  not  consist  in  the  acceptance  of  any  philosophical 
theory  of  the  Atonement.  I  would  not  disparage  any 
honest  attempt  to  expound  this  great  truth,  in  its  profound 
relations  to  man  and  to  God  ;  but  I  believe  there  are  thou- 
sands now,  like  the  Christians  in  the  primitive  Church,  who 
could  not  explain  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  in  its  relation 
to  law  and  siu,  and  who  yet  have  grasped  by  a  living  faith 
the  conviction  that  in  some  way  it  is  the  pledge  and  ])roof 
of  the  infinite  love  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  of  Christ's 
power  and  willingness  "  to  save  to  the  uttermost  them  who 
come  unto  God  by  him." 

If  we  deny  that  there  has  been  any  salutary  development 
of  doctrine  since  the  apostolic  age,  we  cannot  justify  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  which  was,  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  a  development  of  doctrinal  truth.  It  is  true,  the 
Reformers  successfully  appealed  to  the  Bible  and  the  patris- 
tic writings  in  proof  that  their  teaching,  unlike  Ronjanisra, 
was  no  "  cunningly  devised  fable,"  invented  by  men.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  the  theology  of  Protestantism 
presented  a  fuller  and  more  explicit  statement  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  than  can  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
any  previous  age. 

In  this  sense,  there  was  also  an  important  development 
of  doctrine  by  Wesley.  Though  it  is  true,  as  he  claimed, 
that  he  preached  nothing  but  what  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Bible  and  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  England ;  yet 
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his  exposition  of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christian 
Perfection — not  to  speak  of  other  doctrines — was  a  fuller 
development  of  these  Scri[)taral  truths,  which  gave  them  a 
prominence  and  power  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that 
they  did  not  possess  before.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  that 
Methodism  has  any  distinguishing  theological  teaching 
which  would  warrant  its  continued  existence  as  an  evangel- 
istic organization.  Wesley's  theology,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
new  preseiitation  of  truth,  was  not  the  result  of  speculation, 
or  Biblical  criticism.  He  read  the  Word  of  God  in  the 
light  of  the  living  experience  of  men  and  women  who  had 
felt  its  converting  and  sanctifying  power.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  preaching  of  Methodism  illustrates  the  reality 
of  this  development  of  Scriptural  truth. 

7.  Thougii  there  is  scarcely  uny  disposition  to  deny  the 
historical  development  of  doctiine  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  past,  many,  who  freely  admit  the  fact,  seem  to  think 
that  this  privilege  belonged  to  some  bygone  golden  age,  but 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  tunction  of  the  Christian  intelligence 
of  the  present,  or  the  future.  There  is  no  good  ground  for 
such  a  conclusion.  The  llev.  Wm.  Arthur,  in  his  "Tongue  of 
Fire,"  clearly  shows,  that  the  Church  of  to-day  has  a  Divine 
right  to  all  the  spiritual  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  primitive 
Christians.  Does  it  not  follow,  by  parity  of  reason,  that 
the  Church  of  to-day  may  possess  as  much  right  and  qual- 
ification to  expound  and  state  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  was  possessed  by  the  Church  of  any  age  since  the  apostles? 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  Chur«h  of  this 
age  has  been  deprived  by  her  Risen  Head  of  any  privilege, 
function,  or  authority,  which  was  possessed  by  the  Church 
of  any  former  century.  A  com})arison  of  the  condition  of 
the  Church  of  to-day  with  that  of  any  former  time  confirms 
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this  conclusiou.  It  has  been  forcibly  said  :  "  The  Christian 
intelligence  of  to-day  possesses  every  right  that  the  Christian 
intelligence  of  the  fourth  century,  or  the  twelfth  century,  or 
the  sixteenth  century  possessed.  And  not  only  has  it  the 
same  rights,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  possesses  a  higher  capacity  of  exercising  these 
rights.  In  many  respects  ib  has  both  more  insight  into 
spiritual  truth,  and  more  freedom  from  spiritual  prejudice." 
{Eev.  Dr.  Tulloch.) 

In  claiming  the  right  to  test  all  that  we  have  received 
from  the  past,  by  the  standard  of  Scripture  and  reason,  we 
in  no  degree  dis()arage  the  work  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
olden  times,  to  whom  we  are  so  profoundly  indebted.  We 
may  sincerely  honour  them,  without  conceding  that  they 
were  divinely  appointed  and  infallible  interpreters  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  for  all  time.  The  right  to  review 
the  doctrines  formulated  in  past  ages,  does  not  imply  that 
we  should  reject  or  lightly  esteem  them.  We  cannot 
believe  and  cherish  them  as  we  ought,  if  v/e  accept  them  on 
human  authority,  without  an  intelligent  conviction  of  their 
truth.  A.nd  we  canuot  attain  such  a  conviction  without 
candid  examination.  Tlie  unthinking  acceptance  of  a 
doctrine,  or  creed,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  faith. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Church  may  possess 
the  same  authority  to  develop  doctrine,  without  having  the 
same  necessity  to  do  so,  that  formerly  existsd.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  men  shall  do  everything  they  have  the 
power  and  liberty  to  do,  without  regard  to  the  necessity  or 
expediency  of  their  action.  The  exercise  of  this  power 
must  be  governed  by  godly  discretion.  The  builder  does 
not  pull  down  the  house  he  has  erected,  merely  because  he 
may  do  so.     Legislators  do  not   revoke  laws    which   have 
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proved  to  be  wise  and  beneficial,  becaiise  they  have  supreme 
legislative  authority.  The  best  known  methods  in  the 
different  arts  of  life  are  not  rejected,  because  men  are  not 
compelled  to  practise  them.  Candid  and  intelligent  thinking 
— not  the  prohibition  of  liberty  of  thought — is  the  true 
protection  against  reckless  change  and  wrong  conclusions. 
If  the  spiritual  ideas,  handed  down  from  past  times,  have 
been  built  upon  just  views  of  God's  revealed  will  and  of 
man's  nature,  they  will  not  suffer  loss,  "  by  being  taken  up 
from  the  dogmatic  moulds,  in  which  they  are  apt  to  lie  dead 
in  an  unenquiring  age,  and  brought  face  to  face  once  more 
■with  the  living  Word  and  with  all  true  knowledge."  If  they 
have  not  been  so  formed,  and  cannot  endure  tbis  test,  no 
reverence  for  great  names  should  induce  us  to  accept  them 
with  unquestioning  faith. 


V. 


It  has  been  said,  that  because  truth  is  immutable,  and 
the  canon  of  Revelation  complete,  there  can  be  no  new 
religious  truth,  and,  therefore,  no  development  of  doctrine ; 
as  whatever  is  true  now  was  equally  true  at  the  beginning 
of  Christianity.  This  objection  is  based  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  what  is  meant  by  development,  and  is,  therefore, 
irrelevant.  Truth  is  unchangeable,  but  human  conceptions  of 
truth  are  not.  It  is  a  law  of  moral  being,  that  as  men  grow 
in  holiness  and  intelligence  they  experience  a  corresponding 
development  in  their  ideas  of  religious  truth.  The  objec- 
tion that  all  truth  is  unchangeable  might  be  urged  with 
equal  force  against  any  development  of  scientific  truth. 
Matter  possessed  the  same  properties  and  possibilities  in 
the  time  of    Adam   and   Noah   that  it  does   now.      The 
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resources  of  nature  were  as  ample  then  as  now.  Fire  and 
water  could  produce  steam  of  as  great  force.  Electricity, 
gravitation,  and  all  the  occult  forces  around  us,  were  the 
same  then  as  to-day.  Yet,  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
development  in  all  departments  of  science.  The  original 
book  of  nature  is  the  same,  but  our  knowledge  of  what  it 
contains  ia  greatly  enlarged.  Astronomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  magnetism,  and  mineralogy,  may  be  regarded  as 
kingdoms,  erected  on  ground  which  human  research  has 
reclaimed  from  the  ocean  of  ignorance  that  once  covered 
their  vast  territories  from  i^ight.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
true  in  science  now  that  was  not  always  true;  but  no  one 
would  think  of  denying  the  possibility  of  any  development 
in  science,  because  the  facts  of  nature  have  not  changed 
since  the  creation. 

In  the  same  way,  while  there  is  no  change  in  the  Scrij)- 
tural  truths  which  are  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of 
theology,  there  may  be  important  modifications  of  our 
judgment  as  to  what  the  Bible  teaches.  "  The  Word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever  ; "  but  as  Christian  theologians 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  times  of 
the  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written — as 
they  grow  in  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  created  universe, 
and  of  their  relation  to  spiritual  truth — and  understand 
more  perfectly  the  laws  and  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
they  interpret  the  Word  of  God  more  correctly,  and  thus 
discover  new  truths  and  richer  meanings  in  the  teaching  of 
the  old  Book.  The  same  object  is  not  the  same  to  different 
minds,  nor  even  to  the  same  mind  at  different  periods  of 
its  growth.  The  impressions  receiv(>d  from  any  object  of 
thought  depend  more  upon  the  thinker  than  upon  the 
object.     The  unthinking  rustic  sees  in  the  starry  heavens 
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only  a  brilliant  display  of  sparkling  gold.  The  impression 
they  make  on  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  student  of 
astronomy  is  widely  different.  So  is  it  with  the  starry 
truths  which  shine  in  the  firmament  of  Divine  Revelation. 
They  are  always  the  same;  but  their  significance  to  us 
depends  largely  upon  our  knowledge,  and  our  capacity  to 
discern  spiritual  things.  We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that,  with  regard  to  divinity,  "  a 
Christian  of  the  fifth  century  with  a  Bible  is  on  a  par  with 
a  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  ;  candour  and  natural 
acuteness  being  of  course  supposed  equal."  This  might  be 
so,  if  the  teaching  of  tlie  Bible,  on  all  the  mysterious  topics 
on  which  it  speaks,  was  so  unmistakably  explicit  that  there 
could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  meaning.  But 
tl  !  light  which  progress  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
has  shed  on  Biblical  interpretation  ;  the  conflicting  systems 
of  theology  avowedly  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and  the  history 
of  actua'  progress  in  the  science  of  theology,  prove  con- 
clusively that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  teaching  that  has 
educated  the  Christian  world,  all  along  the  centuries  of  our 
era,  has  not  been  the  repetition  of  stereotyped  forms  and 
phrases.  All  history  shows  that  the  teaching  that  has 
moulded  the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  every  age  has 
borne  the  impress  of  the  living  thought  of  the  times. 

It  has  been  also  urged  against  this  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  in  the  Church,  that  it  tends  to  weaken 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
by  representing  them  as  fashioned  by  human  wisdom, 
instead  of  being  divinely  revealed  truths.  Some,  indeed, 
who  fully  admit  the  historic  development  of  doctrine  in  the 
past,  have  unfairly  represented  this  placing  of  old  truths  in 
a  clearer  light,  as  equivelant  to  inventing  new  doctrines  that 
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had  not  been  previously  held  by  the  Church.  Tf  some  have 
unduly  exalted  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  others 
have  unwarrantably  depreciated  it,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
force  of  the  testimony  of  the  primitive  Church,  in  favour  of 
truths  they  wish  to  discredit.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
while,  as  I  have  frankly  admittud,  the  theology  of  the 
early  Church  was  nob  so  definite  and  comprehensive  as  the 
after  conflicts  with  heresy  and  unbelief  required;  it  embraced, 
in  simple  and  Scriptural  forms,  the  gi-eat  verities  that  are 
prominent  in  the  faith  of  Evangelical  Christendom.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Churcli  in  the  third  century  dealt 
with  Gnostic  and  Unitarian  here.sies  amply  vindicates  her 
character  for  sound  doctrine. 

In  no  instance,  in  the  early  times,  was  any  doctrine  set 
forth  as  a  new  truth,  not  already  held  by  the  Church  ;  but 
in  every  case,  the  avowed  object  of  those  who  formulated 
any  doctrinal  definition  was  to  give  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  Scrijjtnie,  as  indicated  by  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  earlier  Christian  writers.  It  is  not  just  to 
maintain  that  because  the  earlier  definitions  of  doctrinal 
truths  were  not  so  full  and  exact,  in  what  they  embraced 
and  excluded,  as  the  theological  symbols  of  a  later  period, 
that  the  truth  embodied  in  the  more  elaborate  statements 
was  not  previously  held  by  the  Church  and  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  As  a  recent  writer,  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Reviev),  speaking  of  the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  Cliristian 
faith,  cogently  says :  "  They  owe  their  vitality  and  power, 
their  comuianding  authority  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  to 
any  accidental  peculiarity  of  technical  verbal  structure ; 
but  to  the  essential  elements  of  Divine  and  eternal  truth 
they  were  believed  to  express,  and  were  intended  to  con- 
serve." 
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I  have  no  disposition  to  ascribe  any  undue  importance  to 
the  opinions  of  oven  great  and  good  men.  I  firmly  adhere 
to  tlie  Protestant  i)rinciple,  that  **  the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  so  that  whatsoever  is 
not  read  therein,  nor  may  he  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
rcrpiired  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  i*rticle 
of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.' 
But,  unquestionably,  the  manner  in  which  the  central 
doctrines  of  our  faitli  have  been  sifted  and  disjussed,  before 
being  scientifically  defined,  should  give  them  additional 
claims  to  reverent  regard,  rather  than  discredit  them. 

The  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ah  omnibus,  to  which 
Romanists  and  Ritualists  appeal,  is  futile,  as  a  practical 
test  of  orthodoxy.  For  no  dogma  can  truly  claim  to  have 
been  believed  in  all  times  and  ])lace8,  by  all  Christian 
people.  Yet  this  motto  contains  a  principle,  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  disregard.  Any  doctrine  or  belief  that  has 
maintained  its  place  in  the  convictions  of  large  nmnbers  of 
people,  in  widely  difierent  periods  of  time,  m)ist  have  some 
elements  of  truth  and  power  adapted  to  humanity.  "While 
we  maintain  the  right  of  every  man  to  think  for  himself, 
we  should  place  far  above  the  opinion  of  any  one  person, 
the  godly  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  a  whole 
Christian  community.  Great  weight  must  be  attached  to 
those  Christian  doctrines  that  are  held  in  common  by  the 
different  sections  of  the  Church.  In  an  important  sens^', 
doctrines  may  be  vindicated  by  history  as  well  as  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

When  I  speak  of  the  sanction  of  history  to  any  doctrines, 
I  do  not  mean  simply  the  prestige  they  acquire  from  having 
been  held  by  some  great  men ;  but  the  authority  they  derive 
from  having  lived  as  an  inspiring  power  through  the  changes 
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of  ages,  8,ud  having  vindicated  their  Divine  fitness  for  the 
wants  of  sinful,  sorrowing  hearts,  under  every  variety  of 
earthly  oirciini stances.  If,  after  being  satisfied  that  a 
(loctiine  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  we  tiiid  that  the  same 
truth  was  defined,  after  years  of  careful  study,  hy  men  of 
eminent  gifts  and  piety,  as  the  true  teaching  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Church — that  it  has  been  held  by  the  noblest 
spirits  of  the  Christian  centuries — that  it  sustained  martyrs 
in  the  agony  of  a  painful  death,  and  missionaries  amid 
loneliness  and  barbarism — that  it  survived  the  tiercest 
assaults  of  powerful  enemies — and  that  it  nerved  men  to 
deeds  of  unselfish  heroism  in  every  clime  of  earth — do  not 
these  historic  testimonies  lift  it  up  into  a  holier  atmosphere, 
entitle  it  a  more  unfaltering  confidence,  and  in\  est  it  with  a 
more  imperishable  renown  ] 


VI. 


I  have  referred  to  the  general  outcry  against  theology 
and  all  definite  statements  of  belief,  as  if  they  were  things 
inconsistent  with  freedom  of  thought.  It  comes  mainly 
from  restless  spirits,  impatient  of  all  restraint,  who  are 
against  theology,  because  theology  is  against  their  crude 
fancies.  We  are  constantly  told  that  religion  and  theology 
are  things  that  have  no  necessary  connection.  That  religion 
consists  in  right  sentiments  and  acts,  and  not  in  any  special 
belief  about  either  God  or  man ;  and  that  the  shorter  a 
man's  creed  is  the  better.  1  am  thoroughly  convinced  these 
indiscriminate  denunciations  of  all  dogmatic  faith  are  at 
variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  the  un- 
prejudiced dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense,  and  the 
history  of  Christian  life  in  all  ages. 
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It  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  just  enough  of  truth  in 
some  of  th«  allogatiouH  against  creeds  to  render  them 
ivlausible  ;  and  that  in  some  creeds,  at  least,  minor  tilings 
have  been  exalted  above  tilings  more  essential,  and  the 
creed  itself  placed  above  the  Divine  Word.  We  should 
hold  firmly  the  essential  truths  of  religion  ;  while  giving 
large  liberty  in  matters  of  opinion  which  do  not  affect 
the  spiritual  life.  There  is  good  reason  to  think  that  the 
great  liberty  of  opinion  ])ermitted  in  the  primitive  Church, 
accounts  for  its  comparative  freedom  fron.  leretical  divisions. 
No  one  will  deny  that  a  mere  profession  of  faith  in  a  creed 
has  no  transforming  influence  upon  heart  or  life  ;  yet, 
doubtless,  the  mere  i)rofession  of  orthodoxy  has  sometimes 
been  counted  for  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  allowed  to 
outweigh  more  important  evidences  of  practical  godliness. 
The  way  in  which  doctrines  are  taught  in  the  Scripture — 
by  biography,  parable,  incidental  reference,  and  b?-ief  state- 
ments, rather  than  by  any  formal  summary  of  articles  of 
belief — while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  renders  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  necessary,  it  should 
also  remind  us  not  to  unduly  magnify  the  importance  of 
formal  and  elaborate  creeds.  U'he  importance  of  subscribing 
to  creeds  and  confessions,  as  a  means  of  keeping  men 
orthodox,  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  The  history  of 
Methodism  has  practically  proved  that  a  true  personal 
experience  of  the  saving  grace  ot  Christ  will  do  more  to 
preserve  from  "  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  than  sub- 
scription to  the  most  elaborate  Articles  of  Religion  or 
Confessions  of  Faith. 

But,  while  we  frankly  make  these  concessions,  we  cannot, 
for  a  moment,  justify  the  hostile  onslaughts  on  doctrines 
and  creeds,  to  which  I  have  adverted.     The  vsry  persons 
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who  (lonounce  the  oreedH  of  othera  have  tlieir  own  uuwritton 
croedrt,  and  generally  cling  to  th(!m  with  contident  obstinacy. 
The  belief  d'  properly  atte«t«'d  truth  no  tuore  limitH  our 
freedom  of  thougiit,  than  tixed  principles  of  morality  limit 
freedom  of  action.  It  is  an  utterly  false  idea  of  liberty  of 
thought,  which  makes  it  oonHi.st  in  the  right  to  reject  every- 
thing, whether  true  or  false.  No  man  is  at  liberty  to  deny 
tliat  the  sun  gives  light  and  heat,  without  being  branded  as 
a  fool. 

Because  a  mere  profession  of  faith  in  a  creed  does  not  change 
the  character,  no  one  has  a  right  to  conclude  that  a  living 
faith  in  the  truths  of  the  (ioHpel  of  Christ  will  bring  forth 
no  fruit  in  tlie  life.  It  is  still  true,  that  "  as  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart  so  he  is."  There  can  be  no  religion  worth 
the  name,  that  does  not  rest  on  a  basis  of  theological  truth. 
Love  and  faith  towards  God,  and  benevolence  towards  man, 
ciinnot  exist  without  a  belief  in  those  truths  which  reveal 
our  relations  to  God  and  men.  Every  one  who  worsliips 
and  obeys  God,  and  does  good  to  his  neighbour,  must  have 
some  ground  or  reason  for  so  doing.  Lot  him  state  in  words 
the  reasons  wliich  prompt  him  to  this  course  of  life,  rather 
than  anotlier ;  these  reasons  will  bo  his  doctrinal  beliefs — 
his  thfiology.  The  relation  between  principles  and  acts  is 
close  and  intimat(\  He  that  believes  nothing  will  do  noth- 
ing. Every  act  of  a  man's  life,  tha^  is  anything  more  than 
a  mere  unreasoning  impulse,  is  the  result  of  some  belief 
which  is  related  to  it  as  its  cause. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  give  no  warrant  for  this  disparage- 
ment of  doctrine,  or  belief  of  the  truth.  To  begin  with 
the  Master  himself — Jesus  says :  "  And  ye  shall  know  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  St.  Paul  exhorts 
his  "  son  Timothy"  to  *'  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words; " 
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and  waniH  him  **  tl)ftt  the  time  will  come  when  men  will  not 
endure  Hound  doctrine."  Ho  tolJH  Titus  that  a  hishop  must 
bo  one  "  lioldnig  tjiHt  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath  been 
taught,  that  he  m.iy  bo  able  by  wound  doctrine  both  to 
exlunt  and  convince  the  gainsayerH."  lie  also  aaya  ;  "A 
man  that  is  a  herei-ic  after  the  first  and  second  admonition 
reject."  St.  dames  says.  "Of  his  own  will  begat  Ho  us 
witii  the  word  of  truth."  St.  Peter  also  ascribes  regenem- 
tion  ♦<)  **  tho  word  ot  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever." 
St.  Joiiii  d<'clar(!S :  "He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  h(!  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  Lim 
not  into  youi-  house,  neither  bid  him  God-speed."  St.  Jude 
says  :  "  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhoro 
you  that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  wafj 
once  delivered  to  the  saints."  The  J3ible  clearly  gives  no 
countenance  to  the  sentimental  latitudinarianism  of  the 
present  ilay. 

The  Diviue  organization  of  the  Church,  as  a  teaching  and 
working  body,  and  of  a  preaching  ministry,  implies  and 
denuuuls  couunon  |)rinciples  of  faith  ;  without  which  there 
can  be  no  such  unity  of  action  as  the  institution  of  the 
Church  evidently  conteiu[)]ates.  The  Church  cannot  teach 
all  nations  unless  she  has  some  definite  messagii  of  truth  to 
teach.  Without  this,  her  teachers  and  missionaries  would 
have  no  answer  to  give  to  the  anxious  enquirers  of  a  siid'ul 
and  ( nslaved  worltl.  People  cannot  be  expected  to  co- 
o])erate  to  send  •  lissionariiis  to  teach  what  they  believe  to 
be  false.  Ami  it  is  a  suilicient  reply  to  those  who  falsely 
deny  that  theological  teaching  has  any  influence  upon  the 
cha»ac*^er  and  conduct  of  men,  to  say,  that  when  our 
Methodist   missionaries  go  out  to  Japan   and   preach   the 
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Methodist  doctrines  of  a  freo,  full,  and  [ireaont  walvation, 
to  the  heathen  JapanoRe,  this  teaching  |>roduces  the  same 
typo  of  experience  and  character  whicii  it  i)rodiicep  in 
Canada.  They  have  joy  and  peace  through  believing  the 
message  of  life,  and  drink  of  the  same  living  water. 

The  same  correspondence  between  teaching  and  results  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  missionaries  of  other  Church(!S,  with 
(lilferent  doctrinal  views  frou)  ours.  In  every  case,  whether 
the  teacher  is  Arminian  or  Calvinist,  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
the  theological  seed  sown  "  yields  fruit  after  its  kind." 

If  wo  «p})eai  to  the  record  of  history,  its  evidence  is 
overwiielmingly  against  those  who  maintain  that  life  and 
character  are  not  moulded  by  tin;  doctrin*  s  Ixilieved.  Inhere 
may  have  beyn  men  better  or  woise  than  their  creeds,  but 
their  teaching  has  in  the  end  brought  forth  its  natural 
results.  The  personal  character  of  Spinoza  and  Loyol.t  did 
not  prevent  their  teaching  from  having  pernicious  ellects. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  souls  whose  tisaching  has 
hrightened  and  blessed  the  world,  and  whoHO  names  are 
watchwords  of  action  and  progress,  have  been  men  who 
grasj)od  with  aii  unyielding  faith  those  gn»nd  and  insjriring 
truths  that  have  given  hope  and  life  to  the  world.  There 
cuu  be  no  true  peace  or  power,  no  safety  from  the  bewilder- 
ing sophistries  of  current  unbelief,  no  real  nobility  oi  use- 
fuhiess  of  life,  without  settled  princij)le8  of  religious  faith. 
I  leave  these  thoughts  with  you,  simply  I'ominding  you,  that 
what  I  have  said  in  this  lecture  is  but  an  expansion  and 
enforcement  of  the  apostolical    injunction  :     "  Provij:  all 
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SERMON. 


THE    WORK    OF    CHRIST. 

"  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suftered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  He  might  bring  us  to  God." — 1  Peter  iii.  18. 


What  was  the  work  done  by  Jesus  Christ  in  tliis  world  1 
This  is  no  enquiry  after  a  knowledge  of  historic  facts.  It 
is  the  question  of  one  pierced  by  a  misery  the  deepest  the 
human  soul  can  know  on  earth,  bearing  a  poverty  worse 
than  sickness  or  sorrow  can  create,  feeling  the  shocking 
disproportion  of  things  in  this  world,  and  conscious  of 
destructive  evil  within  himself;  alienated  from  God,  heaven 
lost,  hope  gone,  he  is  toid  that  Christ  alone  can  bring 
harmony  into  the  chaos  of  his  being,  draw  the  accursed 
poison  from  the  deep  currents  of  his  nature,  and  enthrone 
hope  once  more  where  sin  has  established  its  enslaving 
tyranny.  In  such  a  condition,  a  person  asks,  "  What  did 
Christ  do  for  men  1  "  with  something  more  than  a  desire  to 
know  the  simple  facts  of  His  wondrous  life.  Because,  if  it 
be  admitted  that  He  can  recover  man  irom  his  sin  and  pre- 
sent misery  and  futvire  hell,  then  at  once  these  simple  facts 
in  His  life  are  clothed  with  infinite  importance. 

They  take  hold  upon  the  whole  universe  of  life.     They 
establish  a  connection  with   the  Supreme   Ruler  and  His 
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government,  above  any  facts  of  which  we  can  know  or  con- 
ceive. And  the  question,  "  What  did  Jesus  do  V  is  de- 
signed, in  this  discussion,  to  raise  our  thoughts  into  this 
high  plane, — How  was  His  work  connected  with  the  plans 
of  government  for  the  universe  so  as  to  enable  Ilim  to  effect 
such  a  change  as  Ho  does  bring  about  in  the  condition  and 
lifs  of  a  sinner  on  this  earth  ? 

I.  Our  first  step  in  the  enquiry  leads  us  behind  the  facts 
of  His  life  to  the  motive  from  which  they  sprang.  "  He 
hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust."  His 
earthly  life  was  spent  in  the  interest  of  others.  There  is 
no  i)arallel  between  Him  and  any  of  the  race  of  conquerors 
sprung  from  all  lands  great  in  story,  scattered  along  the 
ages  from  Niuirod  to  Napoleon ;  nor  any  of  the  speculat- 
ing, experimenting  philosophers.  His  was  a  deliberated, 
an  intense,  and  sustained  effort  to  reach  and  save  a  vast 
class — the  unjust.  "  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep  " 
(John  X.  15),  is  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the 
scriptures  teach,  as  in  the  text,  that  His  life  was  for  others. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  one  may  lay  himself 
out  to  work  for  another. 

1.  He  may  undertake  the  work  as  a  substitute.  That  is, 
he  may  do  something  another  would  have  done,  or  which 
affects  the  other  in  the  same  manner  and  degree  as  some- 
thing he  himself  must,  or  might  have  done.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  substitute  do  just  the  same  acts  as  the 
principal  would  have  done.  Take  the  case  of  a  military 
substitute.  He  goes  to  the  seat  of  war  to  pursue,  possibly, 
a  widely  different  career  from  that  one  through  which  the 
principal  would  have  gone,  had  he  taken  the  field  himself. 
The  one  may  develop  such  military  genius  as  will  carry  him 
up  to  the  very  highest  orders  in  command.     But  possibly 
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had  the  other  gone  he  would  have  remained  in  the  ranks 
all  through  the  war.  The  health  of  the  one  may  fail,  and  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  be  spent  in  hospital,  while  the 
other  would  have  been  able  to  stand  in  his  place  through 
the  whole  campaign.  And  yet  the  one  is  regarded  as  the 
proper  substitute  <jf  the  other.  The  law  so  accepts  it,  and 
human  language  so  describes  it.  He  takes  the  place  of  the 
other,  and  fully  relieves  him  from  doing  what  he  must  have 
done  himself. 

2.  But  a  person  may  do  a  work  for  another  and  yet  not 
be  his  substitute.  The  work  may  be  simply  the  expression 
of  a  sentiment,  the  language  of  love  or  kindness ;  but 
widely  different  from  anything  the  other  would  have  done, 
or  thought  of  doing,  for  himself.  A  child  weaves  a  garland 
of  forest  flowers,  or  creates  some  fancy  article  after  his  own 
cjnceit,  and  carries  it  to  his  parent,  saying,  "I  have  done 
this  for  you."  It  is  a  gift  of  love.  Now,  no  parent  would 
ever  have  thought  of  producing  such  a  thing  for  himself,  or 
anything  in  any  way  like  it,  so  that  the  child  does  not  do 
this  in  the  parent's  stead,  nor  as  his  substitute,  but  as  an 
expression  of  love  for  the  parent's  happiness. 

Now  the  work  of  Christ  has  been  described  in  some 
quarters  as  done  after  the  first  manner,  and  in  others  as 
after  the  latter.  It  has  been  said  that  He  "  suffered  for 
the  unjust,"  as  an  expression  of  the  Divine  love,  and 
through  that  break  made  in  the  sky  by  love  the  character 
of  the  Deity  shone  forth,  and  when  men  see  it,  the  oppo- 
sition caused  by  sin  gives  way,  and  thus  a  reconciliation  is 
effected.  Of  course,  with  this  presentation  of  the  subject, 
the  death  of  Christ  is  in  no  wise  a  necessary  part  of  His 
work ;  but  it  followed,  as,  in  the  order  of  nature,  death 
by  some  means  must  follow  life.     A  family  to-day  rejoices 
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by  Ihe  cradle.  But  that  picture  of  domentic  happiness 
moans  that  before  one  hundred  years  have  passed  there  will 
be  a  very  different  domestic  picture — that  somewhere  a 
family  will  weep  by  the  side  of  a  coffin.  The  joy  at  the 
cradle  is  the  prelude  of  sorrow  at  the  grave.  And  so  the 
death  of  Jesus  would  have  occurred,  because  His  life  dh 
earth  must  have  an  end,  if  this  presentation  of  His  work 
were  the  correct  one. 

But  in  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  claimed  that  He  was 
properly  a  substitute,  doing  what  He  did  in  some  way  in 
man's  stead. 

II.  To  which  representation  shall  we  ally  our  confidence? 
Let  this  text  furnish  our  answer.  "  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust." 

This  text  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  general 
teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject  :  "  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgresbions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and  with  his 
stripes  we  are  healed." — Isaiah  liii.  5. 

We  learn  then  a  new  fact  concerning  His  work.  It  was 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  others,  but  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  sins  of  those  for  whom  he  gave  Himself. 
And  in  this  fact  we  experience  our  difficulties  in  iinder- 
standing  His  work.  That  He  should  have  died  for  others, 
offers  nothing  difficult  of  comprehension.  The  same  has 
occuired  many  times.  Parents  have  died  for  children, 
friends  for  friends,  and  servants  for  masters.  Nor  would 
we  experience  any  difficulty  with  the  single  statement  that 
He  died  for  sins.  Many  have  died  for  sins,  either  avenged 
by  nature's  law,  or  by  the  laws  of  men.  But  that  He 
should  have  died  for  othei-s,  and  also  on  account  of  their 
sins,  and  in  such  a  sense,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their 
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sins  He  had  not  died,  is  calculated  to  tax  our  ininds  with 
the  necessity  of  some  thought. 

We  may  not  proceed  one  step  in  the  study  of  tlie  work  of 
this  great  life  without  including  with  it  the  study  of  man's 
sin.  Tlie  sins  of  the  unjust,  and  Christ's  suflering  for  the 
unjust,  are  inseparable  parts  of  one  great  piece.  The  body 
and  its  shadow  may  nc  easily  be  removed  from  each  other, 
as  Christ's  earthly  career  and  death  may  be  understood  and 
accounted  for  without  understanding  human  sin.  What 
then  is  sin  ?  It  is  defined  as  "  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
1  John  iii.  4.  But  before  there  can  be  a  transgression  there 
must  be  a  temper  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
And  this  temper  may  be  described  as  opposition  to  God. 
This  is  the  motive  force,  or  the  j)rinciple  that  animates 
every  sinful  act. 

In  studying  the  true  nature  of  sin,  whether  will  I  be 
most  successful  in  turning  my  attention  upon  its  particular 
manifestations,  or  in  directing  my  thought  to  this  principle 
which  animates  them  all  1  If  f  turn  to  the  separate  mani- 
festations of  sin,  I  find  them  assuming  infinite  forms,  and 
in  number  they  exceed  the  stars.  Some  of  them  seem  so 
trifling  in  their  results  that  men  regard  as  monstrous  the 
infliction  upon  the  ofiender  of  such  penalties  as  the  Bible 
denounces.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  has  witnessed 
in  the  course  of  his  life  some  manifestations  of  depravity  so 
gross  and  revolting,  so  unprovoked,  and  so  disastrous  in 
result,  that,  as  a  punishment,  the  Miltonic  hell  would  not  be 
hot  enough,  and  eternity  not  long  enough.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  I  will  make  little  progress  while  I  confine  myself 
to  separate  acts  of  sin.  But  if  I  turn  to  the  principle 
from  which  all  spring,  I  realize  results  at  once.  That  is 
the  same  everywhere  and  always.  There  is  one  firmament ; 
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but  many  stars.  The  sea  is  one ;  the  waves  are  innumer- 
able. 

Here  then,  as  in  other  studies,  I  may  proceed  from  the 
little  to  the  great.  When  the  child  at  school  has  learned 
tluit  the  mark  representing  one,  standing  in  the  second  place 
tVoui  the  right  hand,  means  not  one,  but  ten,  and  in  the 
third  place  not  one,  nor  ten,  but  one  hundred,  and  so  on, 
he  may  say,  I  need  not  to  learn  the  meaning  of  all  com  in- 
ations  which  may  be  made  of  the  ten  charact(?rs  used  in  the 
science  of  numbers  ;  but,  knowing  their  separate  value,  and 
this  one  principle,  I  know  how  finance  ministers  write  the 
vabt  amounts  of  national  debts,  and  how  astronomers  indi- 
cate the  inconceivable  distances  of  the  stars.  He  learns 
the  great  from  the  little — the  many  particulars  from  the 
one  principle.  Now,  we  must  do  likewise  in  the  study  of 
sin.  From  its  principle — opposition  to  God — we  must 
determine  the  character  of  its  individual  expressions. 

In  order  then  that  we  may  understand  what  sin  is,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  look  into  the  face  of  a  Nero,  and 
behold  a  burning  Rome  ;  that  we  hear  the  roarino;  of  the 
lions,  and  the  wailing  of  the  Christians  in  the  amphitheatre  ; 
that  we  follow  in  the  blazing  path  of  devastating  war,  or 
feel  the  last  pang  that  pierces  a  felon's  heart,— it  is  only 
needful  to  stand  in  the  nursery,  and  translate  into  common 
language  the  contracted  fist,  and  vengeance-brooding  coun- 
tenance of  your  child  ;  for  these  are  waves  of  the  universal 
sea,  fruits  of  the  common  seed,  and  products  of  the  one 
principle  pervading  all.  And  a  child,  in  his  first  rebellion 
against  the  love  of  his  parents,  who  then  stand  to  him 
instead  of  God,  in  his  deep  hatred  and  bitter  resentment, 
may  say,  I  know  what  made  Cain  kill  Abel,  what  swept 
away  the  population  of  the  old  world,  what  overspreads  our 
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earth  with  wreck  and  ruin,  what,  with  wakeful  distrust, 
everywhere  separates  man  from  man,  and  all  men  from 
God.  I  feel  it  in  my  heart — it  is  sin — it  is  opposition  to 
God! 

Sin  cannot  then  be  an  indiscretion,  a  weakness,  a  mistake, 
or  an  extravagant  expression  of  good  nature.  It  is  possible 
to  think  of  any  sinful  act,  taken  by  itself,  and  in  view  of 
its  immediate  consequences  only,  as  but  a  mistake,  or  an 
overflow  of  good  nature  ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  spirit 
of  it,  and  the  princi[)le  which  controls  it,  we  must  think  of 
sin  collectively  and  individually  as  a  crime.  It  must  be  a 
crime  :  it  challenges  God's  government — it  contemns  His 
law — it  defies  His  power — it  is  a  i)rinciple  which  first 
animated  the  heart  of  Lucifer,  and  would  to-day  drag  God 
from  His  throne,  and  make  Him  less  than  devil. 

III.  Let  it  be  admitted  then  that  sin  is  a  crime.  We 
cannot  think  of  crimes  but  as  deserving  of  punishment.  Nor 
can  we  conceive  of  the  preservation  of  any  proper  balance 
between  the  ruler  and  those  who  are  governed,  without  the 
infliction  of  penalties  upon  transgressors.  Nor  can  we 
understand  God's  government  to  be  conducted  on  principles 
wholly  difierent  from  the  governments  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  would 
look  for  the  infliction  of  penalties  upon  those  guilty  of  the 
transgression  of  God's  law.  If  H^  is  a  father.  He  is  also 
a  ruler,  and,  as  a  ruler,  the  infliction  of  punishment  belongs 
to  His  prerogative.  We  do  not  see  how  Christ's  work  can  be 
understood  by  us  without  our  realizing  this  close  connection 
between  crime  and  punishment 

In  a  work  published  in  one  of  our  large  cities  two  years 
ago,  and  which  received,  on  account  of  some  special  circum- 
stances, a  great  deal  of  attention,  we  read,  "  The  government 
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of  God  totters  not  by  the  spread  of  insubordination."  *  * 
*'  The  offences  of  millions  can  never  affect  the  supremacy  of 
God."  These  sentences  are  in  connection  witli  an  argument 
which  aims  to  dismiss  all  necessity  of  penalties  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  God.  Now  if  this  were  correct,  our  relation  to 
Him,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  something  different  from 
that  of  the  ruled  to  the  ruler,  or  of  child  to  parent.  For  we 
can  find  no  trace  of  any  government  without  the  infliction  of 
penalties.  In  the  case  of  Adam,  in  the  Jewish  law,  and 
in  the  New  Testament,  penalties  are  recognized  as  the 
proper  treatment  of  offences.  Leaving  the  Bible,  in 
the  history  of  nations  we  find  no  people  who  thought 
to  enforce  laws  without  penalties.  The  most  ancient  code 
of  which  the  world  has  any  knowledge  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  penal  visitations.  From  chat  code  to  the  city  of  New 
Y^rk  is  a  tremendous  sweep ;  and  yet  in  that  city,  after  a 
long  carnival  of  unavenged  murders,  during  which  criminals 
came  to  feel  safe  in  their  crimes,  Stokes  at  last  grew 
anxious  in  his  prison  as  soon  as  Governor  Dix  restored  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in  insisting  upon  Foster's  execution.  That 
event  sent  an  awakening  thrill  through  all  the  lower  classes 
both  inside  and  outside  of  the  cells ;  and  bad  men  became 
suddenly  conscious  that  they  could  not  pursue  a  course  of 
crime  with  impunity,  and  people  ceased  to  shoot  each  other 
as  a  means  of  amusement.  The  great  city  awoke  to  realize 
that  if  law  is  to  be  obeyed,  penalties  must  be  attached  and 
enforced. 

In  poetry  we  allow  unusual  liberty  ;  we  grant  certainly  a 
very  wide  range  of  method  to  the  spirit  of  justice,  as  in  all 
other  things ;  but  not  even  in  this  realm  are  we  taught  that 
intelligent  creatures  may  be  kept  subject  to  law  without 
penalties  inflicted,  either  by  Gods  or  men.     Let  us  search 
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then,  whore  we  will,  for  a  conception  of  government  which 
will  preserve  order,  but  neither  threaten,  nor  inflict  punisb- 
Mient :  we  traverse  ail  space  which  nature  and  art  have  placed 
undei  our  control,  we  walk  up  and  down  the  centuries  of 
human  history,  but  we  find  no  such  conception, — neither  in 
the  Bible,  nor  nature,  nor  poetry,  nor  history, — absolutely 
nowhere  except  in  the  religious  system  of  those  who  arro- 
gate exclusively  to  themselves  the  name  of  liberal  Chris- 
tians. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  God's  government  does  not  totter  by 
any  spread  of  insubordination  ;  that  the  ofi'ences  of  millions 
have  not  affected  His  su.premacy  ;  but  it  is  because,  in  all 
His  laws  and  dispensations,  and,  hs  we  shall  see,  in  the  work 
of  Christ,  the  world  has  convincing  testimony  that  the  vio- 
lation of  His  law  is  visited  with  terrible  penalties  upon  the 
offender. 

IV.  We  may  receive  as  pretty  free  from  doubt  that  the 
human  family  is  subject  to  the  government  of  God  ;  that 
this  government  has  been  opposed  by  crime ;  that  the 
criminal  is  justly  deserving  of  punishment.  And  it  is 
evident,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  penalty  is  due  to 
the  transgressor  alone.  A  crime  cannot  be  transferred  from 
one  to  another ;  neither,  with  propriety,  can  the  penalty 
which  is  due  to  a  crime.  Over  the  guilty  sinner's  head, 
then,  the  blow  is  suspended. 

Now  it  is  just  at  this  point  the  work  of  Jesus  comes  in. 
His  life  and  death  make  it  possible  for  God  to  forgive  man's 
sin,  to  count  him  just,  and  to  treat  him  as  if  he  had  never 
sinned ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  honour,  or  authority 
of  the  law  is  just  as  effectually  preserved  as  it  would  have 
been  if  the  penalty  had  fallen  with  all  its  weight  upon  man 
who  deserved  it. 
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Let  it  be  said  here  that  it  is  not  speculation  to  deal  in 
this  manner  with  the  work  of  Christ.  Tn  stating  how  His 
life  and  death  avail  for  the  sinner,  we  do  not  offer  con- 
jectures or  ])robabilities,  but  just  two  results,  both  clearly 
declared  in  the  Bible. 

1.  That  He  procures  forgiveness  of  sins.  Acts  v.  31 : 
"  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  His  right  hand  lo  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repent.mce  to  Israel,  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."     The  same  truth  is  affirmed  again  and  again. 

2.  And  that  His  work  also  preserved  the  authority  of 
the  Divine  Law,  is  a  scripture  statement.  Although  Isaiah 
xlii.  21,- -"He  will  magnify  the  Ijvw  and  make  it 
honourable," — may  admit  of  various  interpretations,  yet  the 
third  chapter  to  the  Romans  does  certainly  connect  the 
sinner's  forgiveness  with  the  Atonement  of  Christ,  so  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  His  work  was  necessary  to  preserve  a 
just  administration  of  the  law.  "  Whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to 
declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God  ;  to  declare  at  this 
time  His  righteousness,  that  He  might  be  just  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  believe th  in  Je.sus. 

But  bow  was  that  lowly  life  and  ignominious  death 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  Deity,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce tliese  effects  1  It  was  by  the  substitution  of  what 
Christ  did  for  what  man  must  have  endured  had  the  penalty 
fallen  upon  him. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
substitute  do  precisely  what  the  principal  would  have  done. 
Certainly  Christ  did  not  do  what  man  must  have  done, 
He  did  not  bear  the  sin.  No  accommodation  was  entered 
into  by  which  He  was  led  to  think  the  sin  His  own ;  nor 
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did  any  othei*  regard  it  as  Christ's  own  sin.  The  crime  was 
not  transferred  to  onc;  to  whom  it  did  not  belong,  and  then 
the  penalty  laid  upon  that  one  to  wliom  it  was  not  due. 
Even  a  sinful  heart  could  resent  such  shocking  injustice  as 
that.  He  did  not  suffer  eternal  condemnation  as  man 
would  have  done.  He  was  not  banished  from  the  Father's 
presence,  which  must  have  been  tlie  weight  of  the  blow  had 
man  suffered  what  was  due  to  him.  But  what  He  did  and 
suffered,  taken  in  the  place  of  the  infliction  of  the  penalty 
ip  full,  just  as  effectually  proclaims  to  the  universe  the  in- 
calculable evil  of  sin  against  God,  and  the  certain  peril 
which  attends  the  sinner's  course. 

Now,  is  this  substitution  sufiicient  to  bring  about  these 
effects'?  Summon  the  universe  as  a  jury  to  decide.  Set 
forth  the  facts.  Tliere  is  the  criminal  deserving  death. 
To  allow  him  to  escape  will  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
law  under  which  he  lives.  But  then  tell  what  Christ  did — 
the  facts  of  His  life  and  death,  with  the  motive,  and  that  in 
view  of  this  the  sinner  is  forgiven.  This  jury  is  to  decide 
whether  other  creatures  under  the  same  law  are  likely  to 
feel  that  they  may  trangress  with  impunity.  Let  the 
pardoned  sinner  himself  give  testimony.  He  has  felt  in  his 
soul  all  the  evil  of  sin ;  its  bitterness  and  chain  have  been 
in  his  heart,  and  his  escape  came  only  through  an  acquain- 
tance with  Christ's  work  for  him,  and  a  heartfelt  reliance 
upon  it  as  sufficient  for  his  salvation.  He  has  entered  into 
the  fellowship  of  his  Saviour's  sufferings,  has  felt  the  power 
of  His  great  motive,  and  while  the  memory  of  that  anguish 
of  the  cross  lives  in  his  mind,  he  must  feel  that  to  commit  a 
sin  is  the  greatr  it  calamity  that  can  befall  him.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  such  derangement  of  a  man's  moral  powers  as 
would    allow   that,    having    been   saved   by    faith   in   the 
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Redeemer,  he  should  get  from  the  Cross  the  idea  of  license 
for  sin  rather  than  God's  abhorrence  of  it. 

We  see  many  illustrations  of  the  most  exaggerated  forms 
that  evil  may  assume  in  men's  characters  ;  but  we  can  think 
of  none  so  bad  as  this  would  indicate  !  Macaulay  tells  us 
that  Lord  Bacon  developed  a  degree  of  genius  for  evil  that 
worthily  renders  his  name  an  emblem  of  the  violated  altar 
of  sacred  friendship.  The  lust  of  gain,  and  of  power,  led 
him  to  persecute  the  very  friend  who  first  placed  his  ^eet 
in  the  way  of  competence  and  influence.  Can  hiiiL m,  ,j 
show  us  anything  worse  1  Absalom  furnishes  a  worse  type. 
He  stained  his  hand  in  blood  in  one  of  the  most  unjustifi- 
able rebellions  ever  perpetrated.  It  is  bad  to  be  untrue  to 
a  friend,  but  worse  to  plot  against  an  indulgent  father's 
wealth,  influence,  and  life.  The  worst  possible  indignity 
can  be  committed  only  by  a  child.  He  alone  can  drain 
his  parent's  heart's  blood,  drop  by  drop,  and  can  trample 
under  foot  the  best  offerings  of  that  parent's  heart,  while 
yet  living,  throbbing,  bleeding.  And  all  this  Absalom  did. 
But  Judas  must  have  been  worse.  We  find  him  in  the 
singular  pre-eminence  of  being  alone  marked  by  name  for 
perdition.  But  neither  Absalom  not  Judas  saw  the  Cross  as 
we  do.  It  is  possible  that  had  even  Judas  realized  all  that 
was  meant  by  his  act,  he  might  have  refrained  from  it. 

But  what  words  shall  adequately  set  forth  that  type  of 
moral  perverseness,  and  irredeemable  bondage  to  iniquity 
which  could  realize  the  nature  of  Christ's  motive,  feel  the 
measureless  depth  of  His  sufferings,  and  experience  deliver- 
ance from  hell  through  His  mediation,  and  then  conclude 
that  He  died  that  men  might  sin  with  impunity  !  Such  a 
thing  is  inconceivable.  The  saved  sinner  must  feel  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  has  stamped  upon  his  heart  the  great  evil 
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of  sin,  and  the  storn  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  law,  as 
vividly  as  could  be  done  by  witnessing  the  perdition  of 
ungodly  men  ten  thousand  times  intensified. 

And  let  angels,  and  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds, 
throughout  the  boundless  creation,  survey  the  facts,  and 
give  their  testimony.  Will  the  voluntary  offering  up  of 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  being  put  in  the  stead  of  the  inflic- 
tion upon  man  of  the  penalty  due  to  his  sin,  preserve  to 
their  minds  the  authority  of  the  law  of  that  God  under 
whose  government  they  all  live  ]  Many  of  these  know 
better  than  we  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  Jesus  made,  and  in 
view  of  its  [)riceless  worth  there  must  be  amazement  that 
such  an  offering  was  possible  !  That  cross  and  its  victim 
cast  forth  their  image  against  the  sky  in  the  sight  of  all 
worlds  and  all  ages,  a  testimony  of  God's  unswerving 
demand  upon  His  creatures,  of  strict  obedience  to  His  law  ; 
that  agony  ot  Jesus  for  sin  will  lay  its  full  weight  upon  the 
counsels  of  all  creatures  in  the  universe  capable  of  knowing 
God,  through  the  centuries,  steadily  bending  those  counsels 
into  recognition  of  the  Supreme  authority  of  the  one  ruler 
of  all. 

But  when  once  this  end  is  realized,  when  the  authority 
of  the  law  is  preserved,  the  other  result  of  Christ's  work 
may  easily  be  understood.  To  forgive  the  sinner  is  but 
the  heart  of  God  reaching  out  after  man  whom  He  would 
save.  There  is  no  malice,  no  nursed  wrath  which  must 
be  appeased  before  He  can  take  man  back  to  (lis  heart* 
Sometimes  in  speaking  of  this  subject  it  is  said  that  Christ's 
death  satisfied  the  Father,  and  allayed  His  wrath  so  that 
He  could  forgive  the  sinner.  But  it  is  really  only  in  a 
highly  figurative  sense  that  we  may  use  the  expression, 
"the  wrath  of  God,"  in  connection  with  this  subject  at  all. 
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What  does  the  wrath  of  God  truly  mean]     I  find  in  the 
street  the  victim  of  some  fatal  brawl.     The  mangled  form, 

,  the  sightless  eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets,  the  mingled 
expression  of  anger  and  of  pain  on  the  countenance,  impress 
themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  having  learned  that  some 
enemy,  insane  with  rage,  trampled  the  life  out  of  this 
man,  the  impression  lives  with  me  as  expressing  what  is 

.    meant  by  wrath. 

At  another  time  I  am  brought  into  the  presence  of  one 
who  has  just  paid  the  last  and  highest  penalty  of  some 
criminal  act.  The  mark  of  the  rope  upon  the  neck,  the 
purple  face,  and  eyes  staring  out  of  the  last  agony  that 
comes  upon  a  criminal's  soul,  all  bring  back  too  vividly 
that  impression  which  with  me  means  wrath.  I  say, 
"this  man  is  a  victim  of  wrath.  I  will  find  the  wrath 
that  has  taken  his  life."  I  go  to  the  hangman,  that 
disguised  figure  whom  no  one  knows  and  who  scarcely 
knows  himself  I  ask  the  cause  of  his  wrath  against  this 
man  just  now  dead  by  his  hand.  But  he  knows  no  feeling 
of  wrath  against  him.  His  hand  ended  the  man's  life,  as 
much  a  machine  as  the  rope  which  he  tied  around  the 
victim's  neck.  His  inspiration  was  not  the  fascination 
of  wrath,  but  of  gain.  I  then  go  to  the  sheriflf,  then  to  the 
judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence,  the  jury  which 
convicted,  the  Queen's  counsel  who  prosecuted,  the  jailor 
who  confined,  the  constable  who  made  the  arrest,  the 
magistrate  who  issued  the  warrant.  I  ask  each  of  these 
in  turn  the  cause  of  his  wrath  against  this  man,  through 
which  he  has  reached  such  a  dreadful  death.  But  they 
answer  me  with  strange  uniformity  that  they  know  no 
feeling  of  unkindness  or  bitterness  towards  him.  Some 
of  them  even  did  not  know  his  name.     Any  of  them  are 
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willing  to  contribute  to  relieve  his  widow  and  orphan 
children.  They  are  simply  instrnments  in  the  hands  of 
a  stern  law  against  murder.  They  are  but  links  in  a  chain 
which  is  moved  along  by  the  authority  of  justice.  T  have 
not  yet  found  the  wrath  under  which  the  victim  suffered 
and  died.  I  then  go  to  the  legislators  who  framed  the 
criminal  law,  to  the  governor  who,  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  gave  the  Royal  sanction  to  the  law.  I  ask  these  the 
cause  of  their  wrath,  but  I  am  answered  as  before.  They 
have  never  seen  this  man.  They  know  nothing  of  him. 
They  will  aid  his  family.  In  all  legislation  they  are 
controlled,  not  by  malice,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  all  the  people.  In  the  end  I  must  find  the 
wrath  which  took  the  man's  life  not  in  any  person,  but  by 
generalizing.  It  lies  simply  in  the  necessity  that  good 
government  preserve  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  well-being 
of  every  family  and  individual. 

And  such  also  is  the  wrath  of  God.  The  representing 
it  as  an  unreasoning  rage  which  demands  satisfaction,  and 
delights  in  blood,  can  only  be  explained  as  either  ignorance, 
or  blasphemy.  His  wrath  is  the  necessity,  founded  in  His 
nature,  of  preserving  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  enforcing  His  own  law.  So  that  if  by  substitu- 
tion of  Christ's  work  for  man's  penalty  the  law  is  enforct^d, 
then  the  forgiveness  of  the  sinner's  guilt  is  no  longer 
prevented  by  anything  but  man's  continued  rebellion. 

V.  From  these  conclusions  we  are  led  upon  some  other 
questions  intimately  associated  with  this  wondrous  work. 

1.  Why  are  not  all  saved  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Christ's  atonement  1  Why  should  anything  farther  be  re- 
quired ?  Why  should  repentance  be  insisted  upon,  and 
faith  be  demanded  of  all  who  are  saved  1    For  the  very 
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same  reason  which  led  Christ  to  die — that  the  law  of  God 
may  not  be  dishonoured.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  cor.  le  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfil."  Matt.  V.  17.  Christ  did  not  suffer  that  men 
might  continue  in  sin  with  impunity,  but  that  He  might 
save  them  from  their  sin.  And  the  word  repentance  de- 
scribes the  only  change  in  a  man's  mind  which  disposes  him 
to  separate  himself  from  all  sin.  And  faith  in  Jesus  is  the 
only  condition  of  mind  which  enables  a  person  to  realize 
the  possibility  of  forgiveness.  Faith  is  not  an  arbitrary 
appointment,  but  stands  connected,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  with  God's  glorious  method  of  saving  men  into  heaven, 
by  first  saving  them  from  their  sin,  and  so  eternally  en- 
throning His  beneficent  law,  not  only  over  men's  wills,  but 
in  tlieir  hearts — in  their  deepest  affections  !  So  that,  not- 
withstanding all  that  Christ  has  done,  if  men  do  not  repent, 
if  they  continue  without  faith,  they  are  continuing  to  defy 
the  law  and  its  penalties,  instead  of  joining  with  Christ  to 
exalt  and  honour  it  by  their  obedience,  as  He  did  by  His 
sacrifice.  Obedience  to  the  Divine  law  is  the  highest 
tribute  a  creature  can  pay  to  Christ's  atoning  work. 

2.  lu  this  interpretation  of  Christ's  work  wo  have  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  His  death  is  equally  efficacious 
for  the  countless  millions  of  the  human  race  as  for  one 
sinner — that  none  of  its  virtue  is  wasted  though  many 
refuse  to  come,  and  none  is  wanting  if  all  come. 

Christ  on  the  cross  is  a  testimony  that  the  law  of  God 
must  be  obeyed.  We  have  seen  that  every  person  who 
properly  a}>prehends  Jesus  on  the  cross  feels  more  than  ever 
the  necessity  of  obedience.  Now,  a  testimony  may  be  as 
effectual  to  millions  as  to  one.  The  viniverse  may  be  con- 
vinced by  the  same  unequivocal  testimony  which  brings  a 
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strong  conviction  to  one  mind.  "  He  suflfered  for  sins." 
Had  there  been  but  one  transgression,  a  sacrifice  no  less  in 
value  must  have  been  required  in  the  interest  of  the  law. 
But  the  offering  once  made  for  that  principle  which  lives 
in  every  sinful  act,  the  evil  of  that  principle  is  sufficiently 
affirmed.  The  work,  therefore,  avails  for  every  sinner 
alike,  the  little  child  in  his  first  departure  from  the  right, 
or  the  man  grown  a  giant  in  heinous  transgression.  Until 
we  can  find  some  sin  sprung  from  a  motive  different  from 
opposition  to  God,  Christ's  sacrifice  can  save  all,  irrespective 
of  the  number  or  character  of  their  sins. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  particular  sins,  nor  great 
sinners,  from  those  not  so  bad,  in  considering  this  subject, 
since  all  sins  have  the  same  spirit.  An  American  river  has 
its  source  in  a  small  spring  on  a  hill-side.  As  it  flows 
onward  it  is  joined  by  hundreds  of  tributaries,  until  at 
length  it  dashes  its  full  volume  into  the  mighty  sea.  Some- 
times in  a  freshet  that  swollen  river,  uncontrolled  by  its 
banks,  rushes  through  the  streets  of  cities,  bears  down 
human  habitations,  and  leaves  ruin  in  its  track.  Where 
shall  I  lay  the  blame  of  this  ruin  ?  Ye  fountains  of  the 
hill-side,  have  ye  destroyed  the  city  1  Ye  shining  snows, 
crowning  the  high  mountains,  pouring  down  your  torrents, 
is  this  your  work  1  Or  ye  rills,  rippling  through  grassy 
lawns  and  quiet  groves  1  Who  has  wrought  this  ruin  ? 
Neither  the  mountain,  nor  snows,  nor  rills,  but  all — the 
vast  current  of  the  rushing  river  has  done  the  work.  So, 
when  we  ask,  For  what  sin  did  Jesus  suffer,  we  need  not 
particularize  the  sin  of  Judas  who  betrayed  Him,  nor  that 
of  Peter  who  denied  Him,  nor  of  the  high  priests,  nor  of 
Pilate,  nor  my  sin,  nor  yours,  nor  blasphemy,  nor  fraud,  nor 
violence  :  but  all  together — every  sin  that  is  of  the  nature 
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of  opposition  to  God.  Hence,  He  could  save  His  own 
murderers,  if  they  received  Him  by  faith.  Many  have 
experienced  difficulties  with  these  men.  Some  make  them 
too  good — freeing  them  from  all  guilt  whatever ;  others, 
perhaps,  judge  them  worse  than  human.  Now,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  act  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  consideration 
that  they  were  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  God.  They 
had  no  purpose  to  further  the  Divine  plans,  nor  were  they 
constrained  to  do  anything  against  theii'  own  choice,  to 
further  them.  But  they  had  lived  in  the  spiri ;  of  sin  so 
long — it  had  so  completely  mastered  them — that  they  were 
capable  of  leading  out  to  crucifixion  any  man  who  should 
arouse  their  prejudices  or  inflame  their  anger.  This  was 
their  crime, — the  fact  that  they  were  bad  enough  to  treat 
any  person  as  they  treated  Jesus.  It  was  no  worse  to  treat 
him  as  they  did  than  it  would  have  been  to  treat  any  other 
in  the  same  manner.  For  the  same  degree  of  evil  must  pre- 
vail in  their  hearts  before  they  could  be  capable  of  such 
deeds  in  any  case. 

3.  This  presentation  of  Christ's  work  offends  no  sense  of 
propriety  by  putting  the  penalty  of  one  upon  another.  In 
the  first  place,  Christ  did  not  bear  a  penalty  at  all.  It  is 
the  license  of  figurative  language  which  describes  His  work 
as  the  bearing  of  a  penalty.  He  bore  no  penalty  ;  but  He 
did  a  work  which  is  substituted  for  the  penalty.  The  sub- 
stitution is  not  strictly  the  putting  one  person  in  the  stead 
of  another ;  but  the  work  of  one  in  the  place  of  what  another 
should  have  done.  It  does  not  in  any  sense  degrade  Christ, 
or  detract  from  His  glory,  to  speak  of  Him  as  thus  endur- 
ing for  man.  A  minister  of  the  Crown  was  once  seen  hold- 
ing a  door  open  until  a  burdened  porter  passed  through. 
Holding  doors  was  not  that  minister's  proper  function  ;  yet 
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if  he  voluntarily  engaged  in  it  to  relieve  another,  it  was 
greatly  to  his  honour.  So  it  was  no  necessary  part  of 
Christ's  functions  to  suffer  in  the  interest  of  humanity ;  but 
voluntarily  condescending  to  it,  both  angels  and  men  glorify 
Him  for  this  work. 

4.  This  view  of  the  Atonement  is  consistent  with  the 
bloody  sacrifices  of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  and  does  not  do 
violence  to  the  plain  reasoning  of  any  passage  of  Scripture. 

5.  This  representation  is  also  the  legitimate  answer  to 
those  commercial  views  of  the  Atonement  which  make  sin, 
not  a  crime,  but  a  debt ;  and  regard  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
as  the  cancelling  of  that  debt.  The  legitimate  conclusion 
from  such  a  view  must  be,  that  Christ  avails  for  all  alike  ; 
that  no  repentance  is  necessary ;  and  that  faith  is  simply 
realizing  for  one's  self  that  he  is  free,  because  Jesus  paid 
his  debt.  And  such  views  are  yet  presented  in  some 
quarters.  They  must  deprive  Christ's  glorious  sacrifice  of  a 
large  share  of  its  power  in  effecting  a  thorough  and  per- 
manent refoiTaation  of  the  whole  life.  Christ's  death  truly 
reveals  to  a  man  the  greatness  of  his  crime  and  the  need  of 
a  reformation,  possible  to  him  only  through  Divine  power. 

6.  It  likewise  shows  why  Deity  was  necessary  in  the 
offering.  Nothing  less  could  have  so  effectually  shown  the 
enormity  of  a  transgression  of  God's  law. 

Doubtless  many  are  saved  by  simply  trusting  wholly  to 
Jesus,  who  know  little  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Atonement.  And  many,  through  much  error,  may  appre- 
hend much  truth,  and  so  come  into  life.  Surely  their  earn- 
est thought  on  such  a  theme  cannot  be  offensive  to  the 
gracious  Father  of  all. 
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LECTUEE. 


THE    CHERUBIM. 


The  Cherubim  has  been  a  frequent  occasion  of  intense 
curiosity  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  a  constant 
cause  of  great  perplexity.  It  presents  itself,  to  every 
leader  of  the  Bible,  as  a  ubject  of  great  interest,  and  one 
which  must  have  a  meaning  of  great  importance  in  religion. 
The  cherubim  are  extensively  and  variously  employed  in  the 
Divine  revelation,  so  that  it  is  probable  an  explanation  of 
this  symbol  would  serve  as  the  key  to  the  other,  and  abun- 
dant, symbolism  of  the  Holy  Scri])tures.  As  it  represents 
the  Divine  Providence  in  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
interpositions,  in  the  history  of  the  true  religion,  its  expla- 
nation would  greatly  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  history 
of  Providence,  and  also  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy. 

A  very  remarkable  addition  has  been  given  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject  by  the  extraordinary  earnestness  and  labour 
which  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  this  age,  more  than 
any  preceding  age  of  the  world,  are  devoting  to  the 
study  of  ancient  religions — especially  to  the  coviparative 
study  of  ancient  religions — and,  more  particiUarly,  to  the 
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comparative  study  of  the  traditions  and  symbols  of  ancient 
religions.  And,  just  as  the  critics  have  been  giving  the 
Bible  as  free  a  handling  as  any  other  ancient  books,  so,  now, 
writers  on  the  religious  symbols  of  antiquity,  on  these 
sculptured  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  religions,  are  freely 
treating  the  cherubim  of  the  Bible  as  belonging  to  the  same 
style  of  teaching  as  those  heathen  symbols.  It  may  even  be 
said  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  comparative  study  of 
ancient  religions  terminates  in  our  Bible  ;  and  the  chief  aim, 
though  the  unprofessed  and  perhaps  unconscious  aim,  of  the 
study  of  ancient  sculptured  figures  of  heathenism  is  to 
ascertain  the  origin,  and  posssibly  lessen  the  sacredness,  of 
the  cherubim  of  Revelation. 

It  will  best  answer  the  purpose  of  the  present  lecture  to 
treat  the  subject  in  two  distinct  and  different  lights. 
First,  let  us  consider  the  general  idea  symbolized  in  the 
cherubi7)i,  in  its  various  forms,  iri  the  Bible,  conjining  our- 
selves to  the  Bible  ;  and  then,  the  special  meaning  of  these 
forms  in  the  several  places.  Secondly,  tlie  relation  of  the 
cherubic  symbols  to  the  symbolic  compound  animal  figures 
of  other  ancierit  religions. 


I. — The  Use  of  the  Cherubim  in  the  Service  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  i.e.,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say,  as  many  have  remarked  with 
despair,  that  there  has  been  a  greater  diversity  of  view  on 
this  subject,  on  the  meaning  of  the  cherubim,  than  on  any 
other  matter  of  Scripture  interpretation.  Almost  every 
commentator,  almost  every  writer  on  the  subject,  produces 
some  peculiar  solution  of  his  own.  It  is  evident  that  all  these 
disagreeing  solutions  cannot  be  the  true  solutions  \  it  is  even 
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possible  tliat  none  of  them  are.  Among  the  rest,  some  learned 
writers  have  strangely  held  the  cherubim  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Holy  Trinity  !  others  hold  that  the  cherubim 
represent  the  powers  and  forces  of  nature  ;  others,  that  they 
represent  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ;  others,  that  they 
represent  the  future  glorified  humanity — the  ideal  perfected 
man ;  but  the  general  view  of  Christian  writers,  and  of  the 
readers  of  the  Bible,  has  been,  that  the  cherubim  are  angels, 
or  some  superior  order  of  angels,  always  in  attendance  before 
the  throne  of  God.  Two  of  these  views  have  been  strongly 
advocated  :  the  view  that  sees  in  them  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  that  which  regards  them  as  angels.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  "  cherub  "  is  quite  uncertain,  and  affords  no 
help  whatever  in  the  interpretation  of  the  symbol. 

How  can  we  accept  the  view  that  the  cherubim  repre- 
sent the  attributes  of  Jehovah  ?  God  rides  upon  the  cherub  ; 
would  it  not  be  unmeaning  to  say  God  rides  upon  His  attri- 
butes, which  are  Himself]  Or  that  His  throne,  His  chariot, 
upheld  by  the  cherubim,  rests  on  His  attributes,  when  He 
Himself  is  above  the  chariot  1 

But  the  other  idea,  that  a  cherub  is  *  an  angel,  from  its 
being  generally  entertained,  requires  more  consideration. 
Here  we  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  Second  Command- 
ment, and  by  the  Scriptures  throughout,  which  forbid 
making  images,  even  the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  or 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  It  would  be  as 
positive  a  violation  of  this  law  to  attempt  to  make  a 
likeness  of  angels,  as  it  would  to  attempt  a  likeness  of 
God.  Now,  since  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  were  placed 
over  the  ark  in  the  innermost  Temple,  and  were  pic- 
tured on  the  veil  and  walls  of  the  Temple,  they  could  not 
have  been  designed  to  represent  angels,  nor  any  other  per-» 
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sonal  beings.  Their  being  compound  figures,  composed  of 
the  parts  of  different  animals,  proves  that  they  could  not  be 
intended  to  represent  any  one  personal  nature.  A  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  same  thing  is,  the  freedom  with  which  the 
form  of  the  compound  figure  was  chavyed  on  each  occasion. 
True,  we  know  nothing  of  the  form  of  those  which  guarded 
tlie  tree  of  life  at  Eden.  And  we  only  know,  of  those  in 
the  Temple,  that  tliey  had  each  two  wings,  and  a  face  looking 
toward  the  Mercy  Soat.  But  Isaiah  saw  the  seraphim, 
which  undouBtedly  belong  to  the  same  kind  of  symbol,  each 
wi^.h  six  wings.  The  cherubim  in  Ezekiel  had  each  four 
wings.  The  living  creatures  (not  "  beasts  ")  in  Revelation 
had  each  s^x  wings.  Ezekiel's  living  creatures  had  each,  on 
the  whole,  the  likeness  of  a  man,  but  each  had  four 
faces-  -that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle  ;  while 
the  living  creatures  in  John  liad  each  one  face, — respectively 
that  of  a  lion,  a  calf  or  ox,  a  man,  and  an  eagle.  Now, 
these  great  changes  in  the  form  and  composition  of  the 
cherubic  figures  seem  to  make  it  certain  that  they  did  not 
represent  any  one  species  of  personal  beings ;  not  men,  nor 
angels,  whose  form  and  nature  is  one  and  permanent.  It 
is  plain  that  they  must  have  symbolized  some  general  idea 
in  God's  kingdom. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  with  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
tures, the  tendency  has  generally  been,  under  these  and  other 
symbols,  to  look  for  something  sti-ange  and  mysteHous.  It 
is  reasonable  to  think,  however,  that  the  hope  ouglt  rather 
to  be,  to  find  under  them  some  ^.>^«m  and  practical  truth. 
Plain  truth  often  needs  this  kind  of  hieroglypliical  exhibition 
of  it,  to  make  it  lively  and  impressive  to  the  mind.  But 
deep  and  diflScult  truth,  as  well  as  information  of  a  new  kind 
of  facts,  should  be  expressed  as  plainly  and  literally  as  possi- 
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ble.  We  would  find  many  difficulties  of  interpretation  to 
give  way,  if,  instead  of  looking  for  something  metaphysically 
uufatlioraable  or  mysteriously  wonderful  in  the  symbolism 
of  Scripture,  we  looked  only  to  find  plain  and  practical  and 
saving  truth. 

A  careful  attention  and  comprehensive  view  as  to  the 
occasions  on  which  the  cherubim  are  introduced,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  seem  to  show  them  as 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  Special  Providence,  Not  on 
ordinary  occasions,  but  on  the  occasions  of  those  critical  or 
eventful  times  when  God  interposes  strikingly,  among  the 
nations,  for  the  cause  of  His  Cliurch.  We  believe  the 
cherubim  to  symbolize  the  powers  of  the  world,  the  jwwers 
of  nature  and  of  nations,  when  specially  emj)loyed  hy  God, 
in  tJie  service  of  religion.  They  show  a  righteous  S})ecial 
Providence,  employing  all  powers  and  beings,  to  bear  up 
His  throne  among  men,  or  to  bear  on  His  chariot,  when  He 
comes  forth  to  visit  the  earth  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
for  salvation  to  His  church — wlietlier  for  its  chastisement  or 
for  its  deliverance. 

Does  not  this  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  cherubic  symbols 
harmonize  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible  represents 
nature  as  an  intelligent  instrument  of  Providence  1 — as  a  per- 
sonified servant  and  worshipper  of  Jehovah  ]  The  Psalms 
make  all  nature  join  in  singing  praises  to  God,  and  in  work 
ing  out  the  will  of  God.  The  heavens  bow  down ;  the 
mountains  flow  down  at  His  presence ;  the  sea  roars,  and 
lifts  up  her  hands  on  high ;  the  winds  are  His  wings,  His 
chariot ;  the  dark  clouds  of  the  sky  are  His  pavilion  round 
about  Him ;  the  thunder  is  His  voice,  the  lightning  His 
arrows  and  the  shining  of  his  glittering  spear. 

As  keys  to  the  whole  problem,  take  two  places  of  Scrip- 
1* 
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ture — one  from  the  Psalms,  the  other  from  Ezfkiel.     The 
10th  verse  of  the  18th  Psalm  says  :  "He  rode  upon  a  cherub, 
and  didjlij:  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  uririd."     Here 
the  powers  and  forces  of  nature  are  plainly  '  idicated  as  being 
the  cherub.     In  the  28th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  the  King  of  Tyre 
is  told  that  he  was  "  the  anointed  cJieruh  that  covereth  ;  and 
I  have   set  thee  so :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain  of 
God  ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and  down  among  the  stones  o/flre." 
But  now  the  King  of  Tyre  is  told  :  "  Thou  hast  said  I  am 
a  God;  I  sit  in  the  seat  of  God  ; — there/ore  I  will  cast  thee  as 
profane  out  of  the  mount  of  God,  and  I  will  destroy  thee,  0 
covering  cherub,  from  the  midst  of  the  stones  ofjire"  Cei  tainly, 
here  a  king,  commanding  all  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  cherub.     No  matter  in  what  precise  historical 
sense  the  word  is  used  in  this  case,  a  national  power  is  here 
represented  in  the  character  of  a  cherub.     Thus  we  see  the 
two  terms  of  our  definition  sustained  :  the  powers  of  nature 
and  of  nations  are  included  in  the  idea  of  the  cherubim.     It  is 
as  from  His  cherubic  chariot  that  Moses  represents  God  de- 
livering His  people  from  Egypt:  "  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai, 
and  rose  vp  from  Seir  unto  them.''     "  Ue  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Par  an,  and  He  came  forth  with  ten  thousand  of  His 
saints.     From  His  right  hand  imnt  a  fiery  law  for  them.    And 
these  expressions  of  Moses  are  sublimely  expanded  by  Habak- 
kuk  :  "  God  came  from  Teman,  and  the  Holy  One  from  Mount 
Paran.     His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full 
of  His  praise.     And  His  brightness  was  as  the  light ;  He 
had  horns  coming  out  of  His  hand :  and  there  was  the  hiding 
of  His  power.     Before  Him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning 
coals  went  forth  at  His  feet.     He  stood,  'and  measured  the 
earth  :  He  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations ;  and  the 
everlasting  mountains  were  scattered :  the  perpetual  hills  did 
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bow."  "  Was  Thy  vjrath  against  the,  sea,  that  Thou  didst  ride 
upon  Thine  horses  and  Thy  chariots  of  salvation  ?"  Here  the 
Divine  chariot  is  borne  on  by  horses — a  simi)le  metaphor  of 
agency,  who  take  the  plnce  of  the  cherubim  ;  but  the  general 
symbolism  is  of  the  same  kind. 

When  we  observe  the  historical  occasions  on  which  the 
cherubim  are  introduced,  wo  more  clearly  see  their  symbolic 
meaning.  They  are  always,  and  only,  used  in  the  service  of 
religion  and  righteousness  ;  and  they  are  always  placed  near 
the  temple^  to  show  that  they  are  engaged  only  in  God's  bat- 
tles for  JJis  Church.  For  it  is  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts  and  as 
a  man  of  war  that  God  rides  upon  the  cherubim.  Isaiah 
sees  the  seraphim  within  the  temple  i*nelf.  Fzekiel,  though 
now  among  the  captives  in  a  foreign  land,  is  transported  in 
vision  to  Jerusalem,  and  sees  his  cherubim  near  the  temple 
and  altar.  John  sees  his  vision  near  the  altar,  which  repre- 
sents the  cross ;  and  in  his  day  the  cross,  which  is  our  altar, 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  whole  temple  system.  Zechariah, 
whose  first  six  chapters  are  full  of  symbolism,  sees  only  a 
variety  of  symbolic  figures  ;  but  he  sees  no  cherubim,  for 
at  that  time  the  temple  and  city  sites  were  an  utter  desola- 
tion. 

It  is  from  Ezekiel  that  we  learn  the  most  respecting  the 
varied  agency  of  the  cherubim.  In  his  sublime  visions  he 
sees,  as  borne  on  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  North,  an  immense 
cloud,  within  which  there  was  an  infolding  fire  and  bright- 
ness in  a  stttte  of  intense  activity.  Out  of  this  cloud,  when 
it  reached  Jerusalem,  came  the  four  living,  creatures  which 
he  names  the  cherubim,  and  by  the  cherubs  four  wheels, 
exceeding  high,  full  of  eyes,  moving  with  the  cherubim,  and 
moved  by  the  same  spirit.  Above  the  cherubim  he  sees  the 
ethereal  floor  of  Jehovah's  chariot,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
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man,  which  was  the  symbol  for  Jehovah  Himself,  standing 
above  the  chariot  floor,  wliich  rested  upon  tlie  uplifttd  wings 
of  the  living  creatures.  Let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  Eze- 
kiel  had  this  vision  tive  or  six  years  before  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  and  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  also,  that  it 
was  from  the  JSorth  that  he  came  down  with  his  overwhelm- 
ing armies ,  and  observe,  especially,  that  the  messages  to 
Israel,  threatening  God's  judgments  by  means  ot  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, were  the  messages  and  [)i'edictions  respecting  the  King 
of  Babylon,  which  he  immediately  proceeds  to  deliver,  to  the 
end  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter.  But  Ezekiel  had  many 
subsequent  visions  of  the  cherubim,  and  so  he  proceeds  to 
predict  the  total  overthiow  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  Edom,  and  the 
other  surrounding  nations,  who  had  all  helped,  and  exulted 
in,  the  calamities  and  fall  of  Israel ;  and  all  this  was  to  be 
executed  by  this  same  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  all  this  it 
seems  quite  evident  that,  as  an  agent  of  Divine  Providence, 
Nebuchadnezzar's  invading  power  was  here  the  cherubim  of 
Jehovah.  But  in  his  latest  chapters,  from  the  fortieth, 
Ezekiel  sees  only  the  grand  final  triumph  the  cherubim  and 
church  are  to  have,  when  all  enemies  are  overthrown.  He 
then  saw  the  restored  temple  and  city,  with  the  tree  of  life, 
and  the  ever-despening  and  widening  river  of  life,  flowing 
over  the  earth,  and  flowing,  too,  from  beneath  the  altar — that 
altar  which  is  Calvary's  cross,  and  from  which  salvation 
flows  to  all. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  book  of  the  Revelation  by  John, 
and  observe  the  form  assumed  by  the  cherubim  in  his  vision. 
He  could  not  see  the  cherubim  at  Jerusalem,  by  the  Temple, 
for  both  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  But  still 
his  vision  is  near  the  altar  Ezekiel  saw  the  cherubim  in 
motion,  from  the  North,  witli  tlie  chariot   wheels   of  Je- 
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liovah;  because  it  represented  the  one  expedition  from 
Babylon  against  the  nations,  lint  John  sees  (iud  and  the 
Lamh,  not  on  a  chariot,  but  on  a  throne,  over  the  four 
living  creatures,  all  stationary,  because  he  is  not  to  see  one 
expedition  of  a  conqueror,  moving  in  one  dirtcuon;  he  is 
to  behold  the  sending  forth  of  mcRScngers  and  agents  of 
Providence  in  all  directions,  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
through  all  ages,  till  the  final  consummation.  In  John's  vision 
we  see  God  upon  His  throne  and  the  Lt,nib  in  the  midst 
the  four  living  creatures,  rei)resenting  tlie  powers  of  the 
world  ;  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  representing  the  agencies 
of  the  Church ;  while  the  angelic  host  stand  around,  ready 
to  execute  any  divine  commission.  Here  let  us  not  make 
the  misleading  mistake  of  regarding  the  heaven  of  John's 
vision  as  being  the  same  as  the  heaven  of  the  glorified.  It 
is  not  heaven  as  an  abode  that  John  sees ;  it  is  heaven  as  the 
court  and  head-quarters  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whence  He  is- 
sues His  decrees,  and  sends  forth  His  agents,  to  protect  His 
Church  and  subdue  the  opposing  powers  of  earth  and  hell. 
Here  John  witnesses  the  progress  of  the  world-wide  conflict, 
until  the  New  Jerusalem  arises  to  his  enraptured  sight. 
Both  John  and  Ezekiel  are  given  a  book,  to  read  and  to  eat 
— the  book  of  the  future — showing*  that  the  cherubim  repre- 
sent the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  John  hears  the  four  cherubs 
exclaim :  "  Uoly,  holy,  holy  is  che  Lord  God  Almighty,  which 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come,^^ — thus  making  the  powers  of  the 
world  acknowledge  themselves  subservient  to  the  holy  pur- 
poses of  a  righteous  Providence.  But  the  four-and-twenty 
elders  exclaim  :  "  Thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.  Thus  the  Church  ac- 
knowledges God  as  the  Creator,  and  therefore  the  all-sufli- 
cient  Author  of  salvation. 
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IntiikTkmple,  thetwochonibim,  with  ontstrotcliod  wings, 
cover  tljo  ark,  as  God'H  wardors  oi-  gUiiidiuns  of  the  arl< ;  the 
Shekinah — the  j^lory  bc^twceu  tlie  cheruhim — the  8^1111)01  of 
Jehovah  Himself,  having  the  Mercy  seat  lor  His  tlirone,  an<l 
beneath  it  the  ark  containing  tlie  holy  Law  and  (Covenant, 
together  represented  tlu;  spiritual  agencies  and  principles  of 
the  Church.  The  cherubim  symbolized  the  providence  of 
God,  co-operating  among  the  powers  of  the  world  for  the  wel- 
fare of  His  Church. 

The  most  mysterious  use  of  the  cherubim  symbol  is  seen  at 
the  GAiiDEN  OF  EuKN,  after  the  fall  of  man  and  liis  expulsion 
from  Paradis(\  "  So  lie  drove  out  the  man  ;  and,  He  jdaced 
at  the  east  of  the  (jarden  of  Eden  cherublms,  and" — not  with 
— *' aJlainiiKj  sivord  ivhlch  tamed  ever  1/  way,  to  keep  the  way  of 
the  tree  of  life."  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  account] 
la  it  to  be  taken  litarall^' ;  and  are  we  to  understand  tliat 
there  were  visible  angui  forms,  placed  a})parently  at  tlie 
Eastern  garden  gate"?  Bi'  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  gar- 
den as  being  actually  walled  around,  and  as  having  a  gate. 
Nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  anything  that  would  fix  the  dura- 
tion of  the  stay  of  those  visible  angel  forms  by  a  garden,  nor 
of  anything  that  would  cause  their  disappearance.  The 
whole  account  is  unintelligible,  if  we  hold  those  cherubim 
to  be  personal  angels,  in  a  visible  form,  accompanied  by  a 
flaming  sword.  But  now  let  us  understand  the  cherubim  of 
Paradise,  the  same  as  the  cherubim  in  other  places  in 
Scripture,  as  symbolizing  the  powers  of  nature  as  God's  ser- 
vants in  the  service  of  religion.  Then  the  che.'ubim  ori  the 
east  of  Eden  would  signify  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  man, 
God  employed  some  change  in  the  state  of  the  earth,  in  the 
state  of  the  garden  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  some  earth- 
quake or  inundation,  which  made  Eden  unfit  for  a  residence, 
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or  iiiter|)OK(!(l  80in«  natuml  barrier  aguinHt  iiuui'h  return. 
All  wo  do  is  to  tiiki'i  tlio  clionibim  as  syinbols,  just  as  they 
must  bo  taken  evLMy where  else;  and  thns,  witjiout  any  vio- 
lence to  Scripture,  giving  an  intelligible  liistorical  meaning 
to  this  earliest  us(i  of  this  symbol.  It  gives  a  plain  and 
instructive  view  of  wluit  took  i>lace. 

And  then,  which  is  more  im})ortant  still,  understanding 
this  account  of  the  event  at  PMen  as  merely  symbolical,  and 
this  account  coming  so  close  after  the  account  of  the  creation, 
will  make  it  easy  to  conceive  tliat  the  work  of  cr(!Htion  also 
was  seen  in  a  vision.  We  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  subject 
as  creation  could  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  inspired 
writer,  except  as  shown  in  a  vision  ;  for  no  man  saw  tlu' 
work  of  creation,  which  was  outside  of  all  human  ideas  or 
experience.  But  if  the  creation  was  exhibited  in  a  vision, 
then  the  six  days  of  creation  are  merely  the  days  in  tlie  vision 
— days  which  serve  merely  as  symbols  of  the  periods  of  crea- 
tion, however  long  they  might  have  been.  Thus  we  remove 
completely  the  whole  geological  difficulty  resj)ecting  the  six 
days;  for  the  days  or  hours  of  a  vision  may  very  well  re[)resent 
indefinite  periods.  A  nd  then,  this  sinjple  interpretation  of  the 
days  having  satis»tied  the  demands  of  geology  as  to  time,  tlui 
Bible  account  of  the  order  of  the  work  of  creation  is  sustained 
by  geology.  The  order  of  the  work  of  the  successive  days  of 
the  vision  harmonizes  wonderfully  with  the  order  of  the  pe- 
riods cf  geology.  This  is  a  most  valuable  argument  to  pro>'e 
that  tlie  Bible  account  of  creation  must  hare  been  a  divino 
revelation.  How  could  so  profoundly  true  an  account  of  the 
order  of  the  Creator's  work  be  given  by  any  man  at  that 
time,  or  at  any  time  before  geology  became  a  science  ? 
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II. — The  Cherubim  in  their  Relation  to  the  Sculptured 
Symbols  of  other  Ancient  Keligions. 

There  were  the  Griffins,  with  the  body  und  feet  of  a  lion, 
and  the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle  or  vulture,  inhabiting 
the  mounlain  regions  north  of  Armenia,  and  in  Northern 
India,  who  fulfilled  for  the  gods  the  office  of  guardians  of  the 
hidden  treasures  of  those  mountainous  and  mysterious  re- 
gions of  the  earth. 

There  were  the  Sphinxes :  those  of  Greece,  with  the  head 
and  face  of  a  woman,  the  bod}-^,  feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  and 
the  wings  of  a  bird  ;  those  of  Egyi'i,  with  the  head  of  a  man 
and  body  of  a  lion  or  bull,  and  without  wings,  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  temples  and  sacred  places,  whole  avenues 
of  them,  of  great  length,  being  found  in  some  places ;  the 
Assyrian  Sphinx  also,  with  the  face  of  a  man,  the  body  of  a 
lion,  and  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  guarding  the  approaches  to 
the  palace  and  the  throne. 

There  were  the  winged  bulls  and  lions  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Persia,  many  of  them  of  colossal  size,  and  appear, 
ing  to  answer  at  once  as  symbols  of  guardianship  and  as 
ornaments  of  the  buildings. 

Then  there  were  the  innumerable  compound  forms  in  which 
parts  of  several  animals  were  combined  to  form  a  single 
sculptured  figure  ;  these  were  found,  in  endless  variety,  in 
most  of  the  ancient  nations.  Especially  did  India  abound, 
as  it  still  does,  in  a  vast  variety  of  compound  forms.  The 
prolific  genius  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Nubia,  for  seven  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  Nile,  produced  an  infinite  diversity  of 
such  figures.  And  in  some  of  the  temples  of  the  Nile, 
admirably  sculptured  human  figures  are  still  seen,  represent- 
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ing  gods,  some  of  them  exceeding  forty  feet  in  height  even 
in  the  sitting  posture. 

The  ancient  heathen  used  great  freedom  in  varying  the 
forms  of  their  objects  of  superstitious  reverence.  The  gods 
themselves  are  represented  in  various  forms ;  even  the  same 
gods  in  different  shapes  in  different  countries,  and  in  the 
same  country,  according  to  the  nature  of  tlie  benefits  sought 
from  them,  or  the  department  of  nature  in  which  they  were 
supplied  to  exercise  their  power. 

We  cannot  tell  hosv  far  the  ancient  heathen  attributed 
personalitf/  to  these  various  figures ;  or  how  far  they  used 
them  as  merely  symbols  of  the  departments  and  powers  of 
nature ;  nor  how  far  the  learned  differed  from  the  multitude 
in  their  views.  Doubtless  they  wera  rei;arded,  to  an  extent, 
as  having  significance  as  symbols  of  nature.  But,  even  in 
that  case,  the  parts  and  powers  of  nature  were  themselves 
regarded  as  personal  beings  ;  for  some  god  was  believed  to  be 
everywhere  in  every  separate  department  of  nature.  In 
their  view  the  symbolical  and  personal  ideas  were  indefinitely 
blended  and  confounded.  We  must  beware  of  thinking 
that  the  meaning  ive  are  able  to  jntt  into  tho.se  ancient  hiero- 
glyphics of  superstition,  to  be  the  same  as  the  meaning  which 
the  ancient  heathen  themselves  actually  did  see  in  them. 

Comparative  studies,  during  the  present  age,  have  been 
the  strongest  propensity,  and  the  most  prominent  feature,  of 
learned  investigation.  Searching  for  principles  of  develop- 
ment, such  as  are  common  to  difi'erent  departments  of  nature, 
or  of  history,  seems  to  be  the  one  hope  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inquirers  after — shall  I  say,  after  truth — or  rather, 
inquirers,  often,  after  what  they  would  like  to  find  to  be 
truth  ?  Because  it  is  a  fact  that  many  investigators  set  out 
under  the  bias  of  some  preconception  or  some  foregone  con- 
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elusion.  Already  we  see  comparative  studies  to  I;  ive  led  to 
many  valuable  practical  results,  and  to  much  explanatory 
light ;  as  well  as  to  some  presumptuous  theories,  and  to  much 
logical  imbecility. 

Certainly  the  studies  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology have  shed  a  vast  light  upon  animal  organization  and 
animal  lunctious ;  but  they  by  no  means  prove  all  living 
beings  to  have  come  from  one  or  four  primitive  and  exceed- 
ingly simple  organisms ;  or  rather  from  unorganized  lumps 
of  living  matter.  The  comparative  studies  in  the  history  of 
civilization  have  produced  a  modern  science  of  history. 
They  have  likewise  produced  some  theories  of  social  and 
political  development — theories  that  can  never  be  proved. 
For  human  nature,  with  its  freewill,  must  ever  present  hu- 
manity to  the  historian  as  in  a  kaleidoscope,  continually 
undergoing  endlessly  varying  transformations,  and  these 
very  much  unpredictable  and  unaccountable.  Comparative 
jyhilclogy,  the  comparative  study  of  the  different  languages 
and  dialects  of  antiquity,  has  been  fruitful  in  results  which 
are  both  instructive  and  wonderful.  Many  of  these  inquirers 
seem  to  be  seeking  their  goal  in  reaching  some  religious  or 
anti-religious  result,  some  solution  of  doubt  or  dissolution 
of  faith  ;  and  some  learnea  men  are  now  studying  to  find  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion  by  a  comparative  study  of 
ancient  etymology. 

The  comparative  study  of  ancient  religions  seems  to  have  a 
special  lascinution  for  many  scientific  antiquarians.  And 
peculiarly  valuable  help  is  hoped  for,  towards  a  philosophical 
history  of  religion,  from  a  study  of  the  innumerable  forms 
of  compound  animal  figures  employed  in  the  service  of 
ancient  heathen  religions.  Further  assistance  is  expected 
from   those   recently   discovered   ancient   inscriptions  and 
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rilics,  which  have  preserved  some  very  early  traditions 
among  the  heathen,  of  the  earliest  events  of  Bible  history, — 
such  as  creation,  the  tree  of  life,  the  first  sin,  the  Sabbath, 
anc.  the  deluge.  Many  writers  on  these  subjects  evidently 
have  a  twofold  purpose.  They  hoped  to  be  able  to  induce 
the  world  to  accept  these  two  ideas  :  Jirst,  that  the  Bible 
and  Moses  Lave  borrowed  their  symbols  from  tlie  heathen, 
especially  from  the  Egyptians;  and,  secondly/,  that  all  religions, 
ours  among  the  rest,  are  mere  natural  developments — both 
in  their  origin  and  changes — therefore,  of  course,  not  super- 
natural. It  is  j^lain  that  both  of  these  purposes  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

As  to  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  a  calm  comparison  of 
the  earliest  chapters  of  the  Bible  with  all  the  recently  re- 
covered ancient  inscriptions,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  It  would 
convince  vis  that  the  Bible  gives  the  true  historical  account  of 
those  earliest  events,  and  that  the  inscriptions  are  the  super- 
stitious corruptions  of  tlie  original  traditions.  At  the  same 
time,  these  corru[)ted  traditions  afford  strong  corroboration  of 
the  historical  trutl.  ulness  of  the  Bible. 

But  did  Moses  borrow  the  cherubim  from  the  Egyptians  1 
It  is  em  gh  to  say,  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  cheru- 
bim. W  'tat  Moses  did  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  what  God 
did  in  tht  visions  of  the  prophets,  was  to  use  symbols  to 
express  religious  ideas — a  way  of  presenting  religious 
ideas  which  was  then  in  universal  use  among  the  na- 
tions. The  Bible  did  not  borrow  the  symbols  of  the 
heathen,  for  those  it  employs  are  its  own  creations.  Above 
all,  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  the  ancient  heathen  symbols ;  it  is  quite  in 
opposition  to  their  meaning.  The  Bible  symbols  represent 
God,  who  is  Creator  of  all,  ruling  over  men  and  angels,  and 
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using  nature  as  his  instrument ;  in  opposition  to  the  multi- 
tudinous pantheon  of  false  gods  seen  in  their  sacred  carved 
images ;  these  gods  are  almost  independent  of  each  other, 
and  their  collective  sway  did  not  amount  to  anything  like  a 
moral  government  or  a  paternal  Providence.  Yes,  the 
cherubim  of  the  Bible  show  all  nature  actively  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  one  God,  and  in  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness ;  in  opposition  to  the  superstitious  and  corrupting 
meaning  of  the  heathen  symbols.  Thus  God  used  the 
language  of  symbolism  so  as  partly  to  conceal,  and  i)artly  to 
reveal  the  future,  in  the  service  of  prophecy  ;  and  this  mode 
of  teaching  the  heathen  used  also.  But  the  revelation  con- 
sisted in  the  doctn7ies,thG  truths,  the  doctrinal  facts  and  events, 
the  morals,  the  futurity/,  revealed  in  the  Bible,  and  expressed 
in  its  symbols,  which  were  altogether  different  from  heathen 
ideas,  and  altogether  new  to  the  world,  because  they  were 
from  God.  The  compound  animals  of  the  heathen  are  not 
related  to  any  providence ;  but  those  of  the  Bible  bear  up 
the  chariot  of  Jehovah.  But  even  heathen  ideas  are  superior 
to  modern  materialism.  With  those  the  spirit  of  the  gods  was 
in  the  carved  figure,  or  in  the  part  of  nature  it  represented  ; 
but  the  materialist  shows  nature  as  a  chariot  with  its  cheru- 
bim, but  without  Jehovah — a  chariot  and  horses  flying 
wildly  through  space-  a  horrible  thought,  which  banishes 
life,  thought  and  ])urpose  from  the  supreme  power  in  nature, 
leaving  it  fatherless  and  helpless,  and  depriving  man  of  a 
soui — abolishing  the  very  idea  of  right,  and  extinguishing 
all  the  meaning  and  hope  of  human  life. 

Neither  does  the  development  theory — that  of  a  merely 
natural  origin  of  all  religion,  as  against  the  idea  of  a  reveokJ 
reliyion — receive  any  hel{)  from  the  ancient  carved  ligui  es  ol 
superstition.  The  comparison  of  the  cherubim  with  heathen 
compound  figures  never  can   contribute  such  an  argument. 
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It  is  impossible  to  conceive  stich  a  system  of  truth  as  the 
Bible  contains,  such  sublime  truths  as  the  cherubim  teach, 
as  being  developed  out  of  any  form  of  ancient  heathenism. 
And  then,  as  to  a  natural  progress  of  spontaneous  religions, 
from  low  and  gross  superstitions  into  successive  higher  and 
higher,  more  and  more  intellectual  and  moral  forms  of 
religion,  all  history  shows  the  natural  process  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  the  hypothesis.  All  history  shows  that  when 
communities  are  left  to  themselves,  when  religious  develop- 
ment among  them  is  merely  spontaneous,  when  religion  is 
modified  by  mere  circumstances,  then  the  development 
has  not  been  a  progressive  improvement ;  it  has  always  been, 
on  the  contrary,  progressive  degradation  and  corruption. 
The  most  ancient  inscriptions  of  Egypt  prove  the  law  of  pas- 
sive religious  development  to  have  been,  among  the  Egyp 
tians,  a  progress  towards  grosser  and  grosser  supsrstitions, 
and  a  gradual  diminution  of  moral  elements.  The  sacred 
books  of  India,  and  the  inscribed  tablets  of  Assyria,  dis- 
tinctly show  the  same  tendency  to  religious  decay.  So  do  the 
sacred  books  of  China  and  Persia.  Buddhism  itself,  the  most 
philosophical  and  moral  of  the  ancient  religious,  hastened 
rapidly  into  grossness  and  immorality.  Why,  the  history 
of  even  the  Christian  Church  itself,  when  left  to  its  own 
tendencies,  when  the  Bible  was  slighted  and  neglected, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Church  became  ignorant  of  the 
Bible,  and  self-sufficient,  always  then  the  Church  became  pro- 
gressively ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and  corrupt.  A  high 
civilization,  even,  has  never  been  the  result  of  spontaneous 
and  passive  social  progress  ;  Imt  has  always  been  helped  on 
by  vigilant  instruction,  and  painstaking  culture  and  restraint. 
Much  more  is  Divine  authority,  law,  instruction,  and  cul- 
ture absolutely  necessary  to  man's  religious  enlightenment 
and  advancement. 
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Yes,  dear  frienclH,  the  law  is  universal.  All  spontaneous 
life  tends  to  the  wilderness  state.  Left  to  it,  the  fields 
will  soon  produce  only  the  wild  forest  growth  ;  the  garden 
will  become  a  bed  of  weeds  and  thorns ;  noxious  and  loath- 
some forms  of  domestic  life  will  reappear  ;  and  the  domestic 
animals  will  again  become  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the 
den.  Civilized  society  would  return  to  barbarism,  supersti- 
tion, and  disoider ;  to  feebleness,  poverty,  and  misery,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  East. 

Instead  of,  like  the  heathens,  making  gods  of  the  cherubim, 
let  u»  join  the  cherubim  in  helping  on  the  kingdom  of  Gcd. 
Instead  of,  with  the  materialist,  using  the  cherubim  to  throw 
Jehovah  out  of  His  own  chariot  and  off  of  His  eternal  throne, 
let  us  join  the  cherubim  in  crying,  "  Holy  is  the  Lord  God 
Almighty."  Let  us  join  the  four-and-twenty  in  chanting, 
"  Thou  hast  created  ail  things,  and  for  Thy  pleasure  they  are 
and  were  created."  Let  us  join  the  Psalmist  in  singing, 
"  Gird  Thy  sword  ui)on  Thy  thigh,  most  Mighty,"  "  And  in 
Thy  majesty  ride  prosperously,  because  of  truth  and  meek- 
ness and  righteousness  ;  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  teach  Thee 
terrible  things,"  Above  all,  let  us  say  with  Isaiah,  "  Here 
Ax.i  I,  SEND  ME."  Send  me  to  do  some  service  in  Thy  kingdom. 
Send  me  to  deliver  some  message  that  may  lead  men  to  glo- 
rify the  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. 
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"The   steps  of   a  good  man  are   ordered   by  the  Lord;    and  he 
dtilighteth  in  his  way." — Psalm  xxxvii.  23. 

There  are  various  views  as  to  the  origin  and  ordering 
of  human  life.  They  may  all  be  summed  up  under  five 
heads — 

1.  There  is  no  God  ;  hence  no  Divine  Providence.  Man 
comes  and  goes  a  creature  of  chance.     This  is  Atheism. 

2.  There  is  a  God.  This  God  is  the  Universe,  and  the 
Universe  is  God.  Man  is  a  part  of  God.  His  thoughts 
and  actions  are  simply  the  Universe-God  acting  through 
him.  Man  is  a  mere  machine.  There  is  no  independent 
imlividuality  ;  no  freedom  ;  no  responsibility.  The  scientist 
calls  this  Evolutionism.  The  Christian  calls  it  Materialism. 
The  Pagan  calls  it  Pantheism. 

3.  There  is  a  God.  He  is  separate  from  His  works  ;  but 
governs  them  by  Destiny.  Destiny  is  a  blind  power. 
Human  liberty  is  completely  and  irresistibly  controlled  by 
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this  blind  power.     This  view  finds  its  most  noted  illustra- 
tion in  Mohammedanism ;  it  is  called  Fatalism. 

4.  There  is  a  God.  He  made  all  things,  but  exercises  no 
direct  superintendency  over  His  works.  He  has  laid  upon 
all  things  intelligilSle  and  unalterable  laws ;  these  laws 
must  take  their  course.  There  is  no  room  left  for  super- 
natural interpositions — no  room  for  miracles ;  hence  no 
place  for  prayer.  Man's  only  guide  is  natural  law.  The 
Greek  called  tiiis  Stoicism,     The  Christian  calls  it  Deism. 

5.  IViere  is  a  God.  He  is  at  once  the  Creator  and  the 
Controller  of  all  things.  He  is  separate  from  His  works, 
and  yet  superintends  tl  1.  He  governs  all  things  by 
laws ;  but  has  left  room  among  known  or  natural  laws  for 
supernatural  interpositions — the  working  of  miracles,  i.  e., 
the  suspension  of  natural  law,  or  the  manifestation  of  laws 
hitherto  unknown.  In  this  view  of  life  and  its  ordering 
man  is  to  act  an  intelligent,  responsible  part.  This  special 
care  of  the  Creator,  this  supernatural  interposition,  this 
particular  Providence  is  conditional  on  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  our  part.  This  is  the  view  held  by  Jew  and 
Christian.  It  is  called  Theism.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
the  text;  and  these  are  the  two  thoughts  set  forth  in 
the  text — God's  part  and  man's  part  in  the  ordering  of 
the  man's  life. 

I.  God's  part.  "  The  steps  .  .  .  are  ordered  by  the  Lord ; 
and  he  delighteth  in  his  way." 
(1)  God's  part  embraces  the  whole  of  life. — "  The  steps." 
A  chain  is  made  up  of  links.  He  who  holds  the  chain 
controls  each  link.  Life  is  a  pilgrimage  ;  it  is  made  up  of 
steps.  He  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is  "  counts  all  our 
steps."  We  must  go  forward  or  fall.  "The  path  of  the 
just,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day," 
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is  like  the  way  to  Solomon's  great  throne  of  gold — by  steps  ; 
each  stej)  to  the  throne  was  lion -guarded,  both  to  right  and 
left.     So  God  "  compasses  our  path."     "  He  besets  us  be- 
hind and   before."     "  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in   the   uttermost  parts  of  the  sea ;  even  there 
shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." 
Jacob  obeying  his  father  and   mother  leaves  home  for 
Haran.    Henceforth  he  is  to  seek  his  own  fortune.    He  starts 
out   into   life   empty-handed,   and   yet  rich   in  liis  father's 
blessing.     Hated  of  his  wronged  brother,  and  fleeing  for  his 
life,  he  is  led  not  in  the  way  of  men,  but  aside  where  he 
may  most  likely  meet  with  God,  and  learn  a  lesson  in  Pro- 
vidence.    When    the    sun  is  set    he   is  found    alone.     He- 
lies  down  to  sleep  on  a  pillow  of  stone.      Ah  !  that  pillow 
would  have  made  many  a  man  with  less  force  of  character 
home-sick.      Still  it  is  better  to   begin  life  with  a  hard 
pillow  and  end  with  a  soft,  than  to  begin   with  a  soft  and 
end  with   a  hard.     But  what  sweet  dreams,  what  sublime 
visions   came  to  him — come  to  us  all — on  pillows  of  stone  I 
The  hardest  lots  in  life  nre  often  the  most  favoured — richest 
in  Divine  revelations.     Jacob  sees  a  ladder  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  with  angels,  God's  messengers,  ascending 
and  descending.     Heaven  and  earth  are  closely  connected. 
God  cares   for   His  children.      Tliat  ladder  was  a  super- 
natural law — the  new  manifestation  of  an  old  law,  a  law 
old  as  creation.     From  the  top  of  that  ladder,  above  that 
law,  came  a  voice — not  the  voice  of  law,  but  of  the  Law- 
giver— "  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and 
the  God  of  Isaac  ;  .  .  .  Behold  I  am  with  thee  " — not  only 
over  the  world,  but  in  the  world  ;  not  a  God  afar  off,  but 
nigh  at  hand — "  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither- 
soever thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land ; 
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for  I  will  not  leavo  thee  until  I  have  done  that  which  I 
have  spoken  to  thee  of."  This  is  the  [n  >int ;  **  mn\  ^  \\\  K  w|» 
thee  in  all  places  whithersoever  thou  j;oe8t  "—  n\\  the  years 
of  thy  waiting  for  Rachel  -,  all  the  years  of  thy  working 
for  a  grasping,  scheming,  unscrupulous  Laban  ;  all  the  times 
of  danger  when  pursued  by  an  outwitted,  disuppointtHl 
uncle,  or  when  threatened  by  an  armed  and  angry  Esau. 
The  promise  of  God's  Providence  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Some  object  to  so  compiehensive  an  interpretation  of  Vvo- 
vidence.  They  assent  to  a  general,  but  nut  in  H  pui  ticular 
Providence.  God  orders,  they  say,  the  important  steps  of 
life,  but  leaves  man  to  himself  in  the  unimportant  ones,  as 
quite  beneath  God's  dignity  and  quite  within  man's  ability. 
They  farther  say,  that  a  good  man  is  sometimes  put  out  of 
his  i)rovidential  path  by  the  wicked  devices  of  bad  men  or 
the  blunders  of  good  men.  J3ut  those  holding  this  view  are 
ready  with  the  solace,  God  will  overrule  all  thtse  things 
for  good.  True,  this  teaching  of  Divine  sovereignty  is  rich 
in  comfort  to  God's  troubled  child.  But  is  not  the  Scrip- 
ture teaching  this  :  the  Lord  directs  all  the  ways  of  a  good 
man]  Is  not  a  man's  most  peaceful  place  the  path  of 
Providence  1  Yes.  Has  God  not  promised  to  his  child 
perfect  peace?  Yes.  Will  it  not  be  most  to  God's  glory 
for  the  man  to  be  in  the  path  of  God's  Providence  ?  Yes. 
How  then  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  of  the  argument — 
God  will  always  keep  the  good  man  in  His  providential 
path  1  But,  says  one,  I  could  accept  that  but  for  this  fact, 
the  existence  of  a  rival  power  in  the  earth — the  power  of 
the  "prince  of  this  world."  We  admit  the  personality  of 
this  prince,  even  Satan.  We  admit  a  thoroughly  organized 
Satanic  kingdom.  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
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lultn'H  of  Hii^  <l«tikTu««  nf  (liiH  world,  aguinHt  Hpiritiial 
\s  I  k»'iln<*HH  in  \\\^\\  |»laoPH/'  \\\\\  h\  no  scnHe  does  tJio  livHliy 
of  Haian  Mignily  ♦  «jnalii}  of  iiosition  and  })owt'r  ;  it  is  the 
rivalry  ol'  r«0»n)li«it^,  aiul  a  rebellion  in  check.  Satan  in  in 
chainH.  Wlio  thaU\«M\  him,  and  who  holds  him  in  "  ever- 
laslni«i[  ohaiin,  under  darkness,  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day  ]  "  God.  When  God  was  numifested  in  the 
fl(!sli,  the  devils  recognized  in  II ini  their  Master.  "They 
saw  11  im  afar  oil',  and  ran  and  worshippc»l  Him."  The 
seventy  returru'd  from  their  mission  "  with  joy,  saying, 
Kven  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy  name." 
"  Behold,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread  on  serpents  and 
scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  ;  and  noth- 
ing shall  by  any  means  hurt  you."  "  God  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  Himself." 

The  mildew  may  blight ;  the  drought,  wither  ;  the  frost, 
cut ;  the  tire,  consume  ;  the  Hoods  drown  ;  the  winds,  over- 
throw ;  robbers,  despoil;  disease,  devour ;  death,  destroy; 
darkness,  utter  darkness  may  be  set  in  the  j)ath  ;  familiar 
friends  may  sit  down  in  the  distance  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  sufferer's  grief;  they  may  misinterpret  and 
reproach;  woman,  wife,  the  last  'to  judge  harsh  judg- 
ment "  may  misinteri)ret  Providence,  turn  tem[)tress,  and 
tell  her  husband  to  curse  God  and  die.  And  yet  in  all  this 
Job  sees  God's  gracious  Providence.  His  eye  rests  not  on 
fire  and  tempest,  not  on  Sabean  or  Chaldean,  not  on  disease 
or  death.  He  looks  beyond  these  things ;  beyond  hellish 
hate  and  power.  He  sees  only  God — "  God  over  all ;  " 
God  in  all ;  "God  all  and  in  all."  "The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lo7'd  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

(2)  God's  pari  is  pe7'/ormed  efectually.     "  The  steps  of  a 
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good  man  are  ordered"  or,  as  the  margin  reads,  "  est'iblished 
by  the  Lord."  "  He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  be  moved." 
This  establishing  of  our  steps  does  not  mean  irresistible  in- 
fluences of  Providence.  Where  there  is  not  responsibility 
in  the  child,  there  may,  there  must  be,  force  on  the  parent's 
part.  I  lead  my  boy,  five  years  old,  down  to  the  market- 
place. He  has  his  own  notions.  Something  in  the  crowd 
attracts  his  attention.  He  turns  that  way.  He  pulls  hard 
at  my  hand.  I  resist  him.  I  hold  him  back  by  force.  He 
thinks,  it  may  be,  that  his  fc>ther  is  unkind.  He  does  not 
see  the  evil  before  him ;  I  do  ;  therefore  the  child  is  not 
responsible,  but  the  father  is  ;  hence  it  is  lawful  to  use  force 
in  keeping  my  irresponsible  child  in  the  right  way.  That 
child  grows  up  to  years  of  understanding,  therefore  of 
responsibility.  I  teach  him  "  the  good  and  right  way."  I 
tell  him  of  its  pleasures  and  penalties.  I  reason,  I  per- 
suade, I  warn  ;  but  I  never  more  use  force.  A  good  man 
is  a  freeman.  God,  in  all  his  orderings  of  life,  honours  that 
freedom.  He  will  *'  guide  us  with  his  eye."  He  will  lead 
us  by  the  hand.  He  will  carry  the  weakling  ;  Vjut  he  will 
never  take  a  man  who  has  the  rse  of  his  limbs  and  push 
him  along  his  proper  path. 

Again,  this  effectual  ordering  of  our  steps  does  not  mean 
freedom  Uom  mysteries.  Sometimes  God  makes  our  way 
straight  before  us — leads  us  "  in  a  plain  path  because  of  our 
enemies  ;  "  and  sometimes  He  makes  our  way  crooked  and 
lea  Is  us  in  a  mysterious  path  because  of  our  enemies. 

The  natural  route  from  Egyjjt  to  Canaan  was  due  north- 
east, a  straight  line  j  but  almost  from  the  start  God  leads 
Israel  by  a  way  they  knew  not ;  He  turned  them  about 
almost  due  south,  towards  Sinai ;  and  here  they  dwelt  for 
nearly  forty  years.     Whyl     Because  the  Philistines,  who 
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had  been  gathering  power  for  centuries,  dwelt  on  the  direct 
route  by  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Israel,  oppressed  for 
centuries — slaves,  not  soldiers — was  utterly  unfit  to  fight 
the  Pliilistines ;  hence,  to  save  them — to  bri.ig  them  most 
surely  to  the  Land  of  Promise — God  makes  their  way 
strange.  ; 

^ometimes  our  wjy  is  mysterious,  but  would  be  clear  if 
we  would  study  ic  in  the  light  of  our  relationships.  Men 
may  build  detached  houses.  God  never  makes  detached 
men.  **  We  are  members  one  of  another."  "  Look  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others."  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  We  are  to  suffer  losses,  bear  pain, 
even  lay  down  life  itself  for  others.  Joseph's  life,  from  his 
selling  into  slavery  to  his  com'.ng  forth  from  the  dungeon — 
twenty  years — is  an  utter  mystery.  "  Indeed  I  was  stolen 
away  out  of  tlie  land  of  the  He^n-ews  ;  and  here  also  have  I 
done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into  the  dungeon." 
Joseph  has  not  yet  learned  the  breadth,  the  significance  of 
family  and  national  relationship:^.  Now  he  is  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  of  life  by  studying  it  sok^ly  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  himself  Hereafter  his  vision  widens. 
Famine  brings  the  nations  nearer.  His  brethren  come  to 
him  for  bread.  With  liberal  hands  he  fills  their  mouths. 
He  saves  their  lives  ;  and  light  breaks  in  upon  the  mystery 
of  years.  It  was  all  of  God  for  others'  good.  "  And 
Joseph  said  unto  them,  As  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against 
me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is 
this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive." 

Again,  there  are  times  when  our  path  is  nystei-ious, 
study  it  how  we  may  and  when  we  may.  In  vain  do  we 
search  for  the  silver  lining  in  life's  cloud.     "  L^  od    brings 
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the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not ;  and  leads  them  by 
a  way  they  have  not  known."  These  are  *'  times  wliich 
tlie  Father  hath  [)iit  in  his  own  power" — "judgments  past 
finding  out."  "  Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
that  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  hath  no  light  1  let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God  " 

Again,  fchg  effectual  ordering  of  our  stops  does  not  mean 
freedom  from  difficulties. 

Sometimes  difficulties  aave  their  origin  in  our  own  errors 
of  judgment.  A  man  may  be  good,  yet  h  jking  in  know- 
ledge j  a  lack  of  knowledge  leads  to  an  error  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  an  error  of  judgmenc  .pads  to  a  wrong  action  ; 
and  then  there  is  collision  with  somebody  or  something. 
God  sometimes  corrects  us  in  our  judgment,  but  oftener  in 
our  conduct ;  for  the  simple  leason  it  is  easier,  and  more 
effective,  to  reach  most  men  in  their  actions.  Balaam  wants 
to  go  to  Balak.  God  says  No  to  his  judgment :  but  his 
heart  is  entangled  with  the  glitter  of  Balak's  gold  :  "A 
gift  blindeth  the  f  eeing  of  the  soul  "  ;  he  is  not  fully  con- 
vinced. The  first  messengers  having  failed  in  their  mission 
to  him,  Balak  "  sends  princes  more  and  more  honourable." 
Balaam  ought  to  hold  no  conference  M^ith  them ;  but  he 
opens  his  door  to  them  ;  bids  them  tarry  all  night,  whilst 
he  inquires  farther  of  God.  He  will  noL  be  convinced 
in  his  judgment,  and  so  God  will  correct  him  in  his 
conduct.  "  Go  witli  them  !"  says  God.  Now  Providence 
sets  to  work  to  hinder  this  would-be  false  step.  An  angel 
with  a  drawn  sword  stands  in  the  way.  The  ass  has  a 
clearer  vision  than  the  master  ;  it  is  often  so.  The  brute 
sees  the  angel,  crowds  against  the  wall,  and  crushes  Balaam's 
foot.       One  would   think    that    was  enough  to    bring  him 
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to  liis  senses.  But  no  ;  so  "  perverse  is  his  way  "  that 
he  persists  in  taking  a  false  step.  The  ani^el  lets  him  get 
into  a  narrower  path  where  he  can  turn  neither  to  the 
riffht  nor  left :  then  overthrows  both  man  and  boast.  It 
is  ail  extreme  measure,  but  effectual ;  Balaam  is  corrected 
and  humbled.     "  If  it  displease  th(  e,  I  will  get   me  back 


again. 


Sometimes  difficulties  have  their  origin  in  the  mistakes  of 
good  men  to  whose  authority  we  are  lawfully  subject.     The 
lea  ler  may   err  as  well  as  the  led.     Joshua  is  a  good  man 
and  wise,  else  God  had  never  placed  him  over  his  people. 
And  yet  Joshua   did  not  know   all    things.     He   did  not 
know  that  Achan  was  a  thief;  that  the  ''accursed  thing" 
was  buried  in  the  tent  right  before  his  eyes.     His  judgment 
not  being  fully  informed,  he  made  a  wrong  move  in  sending 
his  soldiers  against  Ai.     Yet  these  men  were  in  their  [)rovi- 
dential  path  ;  for  they  were  acting  under  lawful  authority. 
God  made  use  of  the  leader's  blunder  to  place  these  soldiers 
where  he  wanted  them.     The  great  end  God  had  in  view 
was  not  the  overthrow  of  Ai,  but  the  casting  out  of  Achan  ; 
not   the    destruction   of   the    enemy,  but   the    cleansing    of 
Israel.     And  his   mode  of  doing   this,  and   of   impressing 
upon  his  people  the  evils  of  Achan's  guilt,  was  to  send  them 
against  Ai  to  suffer  defeat.     Their  failure  was  their  success ; 
their  defeat  was  their  victory. 

Again,    sometimes  a  good    man's  difficulties   have   their 
origin  in  the  wicked  devices  of  bid  men. 

God  gives  this  guarantee  to  every  one  whom  He  guides  ; 

"  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you  "  ;  that  is,  nothing 

can  injure  our  real  interests.     He  will  not  suffer  Said  to 

kill  David  ;  but  tie  lets  him  try  as  hard  as  he  can  ;  Saul's 

javelin  grazes  David's  body.     He  will  not  suffer  so  much 
2* 
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as  tlie  smell  of  fire  to  come  iij)on  the  llehiew  confossors  in 
the  corrupt  courts  of  Babylon  ;  but  he  letn  the  King  bind 
them,  and  throw  them  into  the  midst  of  tlie  burning  fiery 
furnace.  He  will  not  sufier  the  'lions  to  do  Daniel  any 
manner  of  liuit,  but  he  lets  His  persecutors  cast  him  into 
the  den,  and  seal  the  stone  against  the  door.  Diliicidti(;s 
there  are,  arid  difficulties  there  will  be,  until  we  have  fought 
the  goou  fight,  and  finished  our  course.  Our  souls  will  be 
'*  much  discouraged  because  of  the  way  ;  and  yet  tlie  cloud 
of  His  presence  shall  go  with  ns."  He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  way." 

(13)  God's  part  is  'performed  of  love.  ''  He " — God — 
"  deiiyhteth  in  his" — a  good  man's — "  way."  "  God  taketh 
pleasure  in  His  pe()})le."  "  Thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibah, 
for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee."  God  is  love.  Love  cannot 
be  self-contained.  It  muht  unfold  in  flower  and  fruit.  Man 
is  the  ofisprijig  of  love.  The  making  of  man  was  the  neces- 
sary outcome  of  God's  nature.  T!ie  child  sins.  He  may 
be  saved.  The  Father's  nature  remains  the  same  after  sin 
as  betbie — all-loving.  God  can  no  more  deny  Himself  the 
act  of  redemption  than  He  can  deny  Himself  the  act  of 
creation.  The  gift  of  His  Son  is  the  necessity  of  His  love. 
Mark,  the  necessity  did  not  lie  in  any  pn.'ssure  arising 
from  outside  circumstances,  but  it  was  the  inward  ])ressure 
of  God'a  own  infinite,  everlasting  lov(^  "  For  God  SO  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  Man,  i.iade,  redeemed,  must  now  be  guided. 
Only  one  Hand  can  guide  him — His  Father' ^^  Vnnd  That 
Father's  love  is  still  the  BR/ne.'  Becaupc  of  love  K^  Must 
guide  his  child.  God  can  no  more  deny  Hirssc-f  t'lo  :  c<:.  of 
Providence  in  guiding  His  child,  tin  a  He  caii  d.eu)    Riai- 
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self  tlie  act  of  redemption  or  creation.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  God's  nature  to  take  delight  in  the  way  of 
a  good  man. 

How  prone  men  are-  to  bargain  with   God  for  breatl,  for 
guidance,  for   protection.     They    would   deal  with   Him  as 
they  deal  with  one  another — on  a  commercial  basis.     They 
would    measure    every   service  from    God's  hand   by  some 
equivalent  from   their   owq.       "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow, 
saying,  If  God  will  bo  with  me,  and  will  keep    me  in  the 
way    that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment 
to  put   on,  so   that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in 
l)eace ;   then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God  :   and  this  stone, 
which  I  have  set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house  :   and  of 
all  that  Thou  slialt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  Thee."     Jacob  has  been  much  praised  for  this  vow. 
Some  have  seemed  to  see  in  it  th«;  portrait  of  a  perfect  man. 
And  why?  Because  they  have  studied  this  picture  under  the 
glamour  of  Christian  surroundings  and  Christian  settings — 
under  the  softening,  and  mellowing,  and  hallowing  light  of 
Christian  character — the  character  of  a  "just  nutn."     But 
study  it  as  we  ought,  in  the  shadows  of  distant  centuries, 
in  th,e  shadows  of  the  gras]>ing  Jewish   character,  in   the 
shadows  of   the  well-known  character  of  Jacob,  and  what 
have  we  1 — a  shrewd,  business  transaction  on  Jacob's  part. 
The  bargaining  with  his  brother  at  Beersheba  was  something 
of  a  piece  with  his  bargaining   witli  his  God  at  Bethel. 
True,  he  showed  his  belief  in  God,  in  God's  Providence; 
but,  at  the  best,  he  gave  evidence  of  a  low  estimate  of  God, 
and  of  a  low  tyj)e  of  religious  life  on  his  own  part.     God 
accepted    his     vow,     and    covenanted    witli    him.       Why  ? 
Because  of  the  vow  ?   because  of  the  pillar  he  promised  to 
set  up  ?   because  of  the  tithes  he  engaged  to  give  1     No. 
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God  would  not  blesB  liim  as  he  desired  without  these  things, 
but  He  did  not  bless  him  because  of  these  things.  God 
remembered  these  times  of  ignorance  ;  these  times  of  the 
world's  infancy.  God  remembered  that  Jacob,  though 
well  on  in  years,  was  still  mostly  what  a  partial,  am- 
ambitious  mother  had  made  him — a  shrewd,  selfish,  business 
man.  God  bore  with  these  things,  and  blessed  him  because 
of  Himself,  His  own  loving  nature  ;  He  blessed  him  because 
he  delighted  in  his  way.  "  Arise,"  Moses,  "  take  thy 
journey  before  the  T)eople,  that  they  may  go  in  and  possess 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them. 
And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  tliy  God  require  of 
thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways, 
and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  Do  not  think  to  buy 
your  blessings  by  your  givings.  "  Behold  the  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also 
with  all  that  therein  is."  I  will  keep  you,  and  guide  yon 
and  bring  you  into  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
not  because  of  your  gifts  and  sacrifices.  "  To  what  purpose 
is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  1"  I  am  full. 
"  Only  the  Lord  had  a  deHght  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them^ 

II.  Man's  Part.  *•'  A  good  man."  Our  part  in  Provi- 
dence is  set  forth  in  this  phrase.  The  word  •*  good  "  is  in 
italics.  It  is  not  in  the  original.  The  translators  supplied 
it  lest  an  idea  in  the  original  should  escape  the  unlearned 
reader.  The  original  has  the  one  word  man.  It  means 
here  one  valiant  for  the  trutli.  The  text  freely  reads  thus : 
"  The  steps  of  a  man  valiant  for  the  truth  are  ordered  by 
the  Lord."  This  is  the  man,  and  the  only  man,  whom  God 
guides.     Let  us  study  this  man. 

(1)  He  knows  it  is  not  in  himself  to  succeed.     God  has 
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made    some    great   uion,    now    and   then  a   Saul  head    and 
slioiildeis  higher    than    his  fellows;  but   God  never  made 
a  man  suflicient   of    himself,  capable  of  ordeiing  his    own 
way.     "The  way    of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is   not  in 
man    that    wulketh     to    direct    his    steps."       Rationalism 
rightl)   named  is    irrationalism.     When  a  man  has    found 
that  out,  he  has  taken  the  first  great  step  towards  securing 
the  orderings  of  Providence.     When  Jacob's  sinew  shrank, 
then    he   wrestled  best.     When  he  realized  his  weakness, 
then  he  cried   out,  "  I   will   not   let  thee  go,  except  thou 
ble^s  me."     It   was  the  crippled  man  who  conquered  and 
became  a  prince.     God  would  make  a  prophet  of  Jeremiah. 
The  timid,  humble  man  is  overcome  with   a  sense   of  his 
own  insufficiency.     "  Ah  I    Lord    God  !    behold,    I    cannot 
.speak ;    I  am  a    little    child.      Then   the    Lord    |)ut    forth 
His  hand,  and  touched   my    mouth.     And  the   Lord   said 
unto    me.  Behold,  1    have    [)Ut    my  words   in    thy  mouth. 
See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations,  and  over 
the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy 
and   to   throw    down,   to    build   and  to   plant."       Solomon 
has  been  crowned   king.       He   is  young   an^l   tender.      A 
heavy   burden   is   laid   upon  his  shoulders.      At  the    very 
threshold  of  responsibility  he  wisely  goes  uj)  to  Gibeon  to 
sacrifice  to  God.     His  givings  are  full  of  promise  ;  he  gives 
generously — one    thousand     sacrifices    are     laid    on     God's 
altars.     He  has  a  quick  and  rich  reward.  *  God  apjx ais  to 
him  and  says,  "Ask   what  I  shall  give  thee,"     "O  Lord 
my    God,    thou    hast    made    thy    servant    king    instead    of 
David,  my  father ;  and  I  am  but  a  little  child  :  I  know  not 
how  to  go  out  or  come  in."     "  Give,  therefore,  thy  servant 
an  understaiiding  heart  to  judge   thy   people,  that  I  may 
discern  between  good  and   bad.     And   the  si)eech  pleased 
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the  Lord."  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Fatlier,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  Thou  liast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  " — those  wise  in  their  own  eyes — "  and  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes."  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  Thou  hast  ordained  strength  because  of  Thine 
enemies  ;  that  Thou  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  avenger." 

(2)  llie  man  valiant  for  the  truth  does  all  he  can  himself. 
When  we  are  weak,  just  out  of  bondage,  babes  in  Christ, 
God  says,  "  Stand  still,  and  see  my  salvation."  Our  provi- 
dential way  is  opened  up — the  dark  waters  are  divided  ; 
we  pass  over  dry  shod ;  Pharaoh  is  overthrown  ;  and  all, 
without  our  striking  one  blow.  The  lone  Elisha  with  his 
fearful  servant  may  not  strike  a  blow  against  the  great 
Syrian  host  that  has  come  up  against  them  in  the  city  of 
Dothan  ;  God  smites  the  enemy  with  blindness.  But  to 
David,  full  of  youthful  fire  and  vigour,  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  sling ;  burning  to  do  battle  for  the  truth  ;  to  him  God 
says.  Smite  !  Tender  woman's  hands,  unused  to  such 
work,  may  not  touch  the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
God  sends  an  angel  to  roll  it  away.  But  when  strong  men, 
the  hafdy  sons  of  toil  whose  work  it  is,  gather  about  the 
grave,  to  them  the  Master  says,  "  Boll  away  the  stone  !' 
Providence  will  never  do  for  us  what  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves. If  I  have  the  use  of  my  limbs,  God  will  not  carry 
me.  If  I  can  sow  the  seed,  and  grind  the  grist,  and  bake 
the  bread,  God  will  not  send  an  angel  to  me  with  cake  and 
cruse  as  he  did  to  Elijah  in  the  wilderness.  The  valiant 
man,  the  hero,  the  conqueror,  sweats  his  brain  and  bows 
his  bftck  to  the  burden  ;  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  sets  his  f.:.ce  as  a  flint.  He  does  with  his  might  what- 
soever his  hand  findeth  to  do. 

Paul  appeals  unto  Caesar ;  and  unto  Coasar  he  shall  go. 
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They  have  not  been  long  out  at  Hea  before  a  temj)eatuous 
wind,  called  the  eiiroclydon,  bursts  upon  them.  Th«!y  were 
exceedingly  tossed.  Unable  to  control  the  shij),  they  let  her 
drive.  Neither  sun  nor  stars  aj>peared  for  many  days. 
No  small  tempest  lay  on  them.  All  hojje  that  we  ehould  bo 
saved,  says  Luke,  was  then  taken  away.  God,  as  in  the 
days  of  Job,  seems  to  liave  given  the  winds  into  the  hands 
of  Satan  ;  He  will  let  him  try  whether  uv  not  he  can  sink 
the  sliip  that  His  providence  is  piloting.  When  the  sailors 
have  realized  their  utter  helplessness,  when  t]»ey  have  givtn 
up  the  ship,  then  God  sends  his  angel.  "  Fear  not  Paul  : 
thou  must  be  brought  before  Ciesar."  God  orders  their 
way — makes  their  goings  sure.  What  do  they  do  i  Sit 
down  with  folded  hands  waiting  for  favouring  winds  to 
waft  them  to  Rome  1  No  ;  they  go  to  work  with  a  will, 
not  the  energy  of  despair — there  is  no  energy  in  des[)air — 
— but  with  the  energy  of  hope.  They  work  intelligently 
as  well  as  energetically.  They  lighten  the  ship  ;  they 
sound  their  goings;  they  watch  for  an  opening  landwards  ; 
the  coming  of  day  discovers  a  creek  ;  they  are  minded,  if  it 
be  possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship ;  they  take  up  the  knchors, 
and  loosen  the  rudder  bands  ;  they  hoist  the  mainsail  to 
the  wind,  and  make  towards  shore  ;  they  run  tlie  ship 
aground  ;  the  ship  goes  to  pieces,  but  the  sailors  are  saved, 
Paul  stands  before  Cajsar.  God  guaranteed  them  a  safe 
voyage,  but  they  had  to  work  their  passage.  Through 
all  the  storms — the  drivings  and  tossings  of  life — God 
assures  us  of  safety,  but  we  must  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation.    "  We  are  labourers  together  with  God." 

(2)  The  man  valiant  for  tl"-  truth  trusts  in  God.  "  Tn 
Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  The  true 
man  realizes  that  relationship ;  he  has  faith  in  it  as  a  blessed 
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fact ;  and  believing  in  it,  his   way  is  established  by  God. 
He   becomes  a  conqueror.     **  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh   tlie   world,   even  your  taith."     "  Wlio  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the 
aun,   and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  1"     "She  that 
Cometh   u[)  from   the  wilderness  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
b''lovc(l."     *'  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."     *'  Throu;j;h 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me  I  can  do  all  things."     "  Not 
by  might  " — army — "  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit  saith 
the  Lord."    "  When  He  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come  He  shall 
guide    you    into    all    truth  " — truth    of    wisdom,    truth    of 
strength,   truth   of    victory.        "  Tarry  ye   then  " — trust — 
"  until   ye   be  endued   with   power   from   on  high."     "  Ye 
shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you."     "  Said  David  to  the  Philistine,  Thou  comest  to  me 
with  a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield  ;  but  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of 
the  armies  of  Israel  whom  thou   hast  defied."     David  con- 
quers Goliath.       The  stripling  slays  the  giant.      "  In    the 
name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up  our  banners."    Nahash,  the 
Ammonite,   comes  up    against  the   men   of  Jabesh-Gilead. 
He  sends  them  a  terrible  mefssage,  "  I  will  thrust  out  all 
your  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  for  a  reproach  upon  all.  Israel." 
Swift-footed  messengers  go  for  Saul  of  Gibeah.    He  is  coming 
in,  at  eventide,  from  following  after  the  herds.     What  aiteth 
the  peo})le  that  they  weep  ?     They  tell  him  the  news  from 
Gilead.     He  is  valiant  for  the  truth.     The  Spirit  of  God 
comes  upon  him.     Go  back,  and  say  to  the  men  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  that  by  this  time  to-morrow  they  shall  have  help. 
In   the  morning  watch   Saul  is  in  the  midst  of  the  h.>st  of 
the  Ammonites  ;  he  slays  right  and  left  until  not  two  are 


left  together. 


"  By  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
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Samson,  coiiseciateil  (  >  God,  valiant  for  tlie  truth,  goes 
down  to  the  vineyards  of  Tiniuatli.  A  young  lion  in  the 
pride  of  its  strength  roars  against  liini.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  coiiM!S  upon  liiin  mightily,  and  he  rent  him  as  he  would 
have  rent  a  kid  ;  "  and  he  had  nothiny  in  his  hand."  *'  By 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  Again,  three  thousand  men  of 
Judah  hind  Samson  and  deliver  liini  into  the  IuhuIs  of  the 
Philistines.  His  foes  come  upon  him  with  a  sliout.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  conies  mightily  upon  him,  and  he  bursts 
Iiis  cords  as  though  they  were  "  flax  burnt  in  the  fire." 
Who  can  bind  a  man  valiant  for  the  truth  1  What  power 
in  earth  or  hell  can  keep  him  down  uj)on  whom  the  Si)irit 
of  God  is  come  ]  The  cords  of  false  brethren  shall  be  loosed 
from  him  *'  whose  hands  are  made  strong  by  the  hands  of 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob."  Kings  may  ))ind,  but  the  King 
of  kingFi  will  break  the  bands  of  the  brave  confessors  of  tlie 
truth.  Samson  seizes  the  jaw-bone  of  an  itss  - -"  that  the 
excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  " — and  slays  heaps 
upon  heaps,  a  thousand  men.  "  By  my  Spiril,  saith  the 
Lord."  Once  more  :  Samson  has  sinned,  and  Samson  has  suf- 
fered. He  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  ;  they 
thrust  out  his  eyes ;  they  use  him  to  make  sport.  Samson 
has  repented  ;  he  is  again  valiant  for  the  truth.  The  loss 
of  outer,  material  sigiit  seems  to  have  quickened  the  inner 
and  spiritual  vision.  Like  the  prophet  in  Horeb,  who  shuts 
out  the  material, — the  "  might,"  the  •*  power" — by  wrap- 
ping his  mantle  about  his  head,  so  Samson,  with  this  world 
shut  out  by  the  mantle  of  blindness,  connnunes  witb  the 
"  still,  small  voice  "  as  never  before.  *'  O  Lord  God,  remem- 
ber me,  I  pray  Thee,  and  strengthen  me,  I  pray  Thee,  only 
this  once,  O  God."  The  Spirit  of  God  comes  upon  him. 
He  seizes  the  pillars  of  the  temple.     He  bows  himself  with  all 
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his  might.  The  bouse  of  Dagon  falls,  and  with  it  the  swarm- 
ing, mocking  multitude  of  the  Philistines — three  thousand 
men  and  women.  And  so  shall  every  idol  temple,  and  every 
idolatrous  system,  fall  before  men  valiant  for  the  truth. 
**  Happy  is  he  that  hath  the  God  of  Jacob  for  his  help." 
"  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever,  even  thy  God,  0  Zion,  unto 
all  generations.     Praise  ye  the  Lord  !  " 
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LECTURE 


THE 


#bligaiions  of  C^cologn  ta  Science. 


Science  and  Revelation  are  complementary  fa^^tors 
of  Theolo<^y,  as  Tlieology  aiul  Psycholocfy  are  of 
Religion.  Neither  can  supersede  the  other,  or  by 
any  assumption  of  self-sufficiency  say,  "  I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  No  people  unvisited  b}-  revelation 
have  ever  developed  a  pure  Monotheism,  much  less  a 
Deity  whose  attributes  could  challenge  our  respect  or 
conmiand  our  reverence.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
it  be  denied  that  the  highest  and  truest  conceptions 
of  Deity  are  possible  only  to  those  whose  curriculum 
embraces  the  works  of  God  as  well  as  His  word. 
From  their  relation  to  each  other,  the  inference  is 
irresistible  that  they  were  intended  to  supplement 
each  other.  Revelation  speaks  of  a  God  authorita- 
tively, and  records  numberless  interviews  with  our 
race,  and  interferences  on  its  behalf ;  and  though  all 
ave  highly  anthromorphic  in  character,  yet  all  visible 
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representations  of  Him  were  absolutely  prohibited. 
This,  to  an  age  crude,  and  almost  materialistic,  must 
have  been  a  serious  deprivation.  All  undeveloped 
peoples  have  found  relief  in  givinj^  form  to  their  gods  ; 
hence  Dagon  and  Baal,  Hercules,  Jupiter  and  Brahma, 
a}\  occupied  their  high  places.  If  an  Egyptian,  a 
Ohaldean,  or  a  Rouian,  should  it  find  it  difficult  to 
examine  the  work  attributed  to  his  deity,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  looking  upon  bis  moulded  or  chiselled 
form.  The  stern  prohibition  of  revelation  was  relieved 
by 'the  assurance  that  the  character  of  the  Deity  might 
be  studied  in  His  works,  for  "  God,  in  the  beginning, 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  to  the  hearing 
ear  all  nature  whispered  "  So  vis  monumentwni  cii'- 
cumspice.''  Thus  the  natural  concomitant  of  revelation 
would  be  the  study  of  nature.  How  early  this  began 
we  cannot  tell.  Job  tells  us  that  in  patriarchal  times 
both  Natural  History  and  Astrology  were  cultivated. 
The  Mosaic  code  makes  scarce  a  reference  to  it.  Four 
hunr^rv^d  years  later,  both  David  and  his  royal  son 
seem  to  have  been  able  to  hear  in  the  solemn  silence 
of  the  heavens  a  d  ^claration  of  the  glory  ol  God  : 
"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  know- 
ledge. No  speech  nor  language,  their  voice  is  noi. 
heard.''  Yet,  "  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

But  we  must  leap  about  twenty -five  hundred  years, 
till,  about  four  centuriei  ago,  we  touch  a  period  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  birthday  of  science. 
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Real  science  and  correct  scientific  methods  are  little 
older  than  the  fifteenth  century.  Whatever  profitable 
work  science  has  done  foi  theology,  has  been  done 
since  then. 

That  science,  or  a  knowledge  of  nature,  should  have 
its  infancy  and  growth,  and  should  in  progress  and 
development  struggle  toward  maturity,  was  to  be 
expected.  Even,  according  to  the  Biblical  record, 
nature  herself  groped  her  way  from  the  formless  void, 
the  "  empty  and  unfurnished,"  up  to  man.  And  geo- 
logy assures  us  that  in  the  unceasing  succession  of 
creranic  life  that  has  tenanted  this  globe,  no  two  ages 
have  been  exactly  alike,  either  in  fauna  or  flora. 
This  progressive  tendency  is  not  peculiar  to  nature  or 
science.  It  has  been  thus  with  revelation  also.  From 
the  crudest  materialistic  object-lessons  of  revelation, 
to  the  sublimest  utterances  of  the  Great  Teacher 
himself,  thousands  of  years  had  elapsed  before  that 
humanity  heard  from  His  lips  the  real  attitude  to- 
wards us  of  "  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  And 
so  incrusted  and  obtuse  was  the  human  mind,  that 
Pentecost  and  a  supplemental  revelation  were  neces- 
sary to  prevent  even  His  bosom  companions  from  con- 
tracting the  love  of  the  Eternal  to  a  horizon  no  wider 
than  that  scanned  by  the  handful  to  whom  had  been 
committed  the  life-giving  oracles. 

It  might  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  fact,  in  passing, 
that  as  in  real  science  so  here,  it  was  phenomena  that 
retired  the  narrow  theory.  God  put  no  difference 
between  the  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  but  purified  both 
hearts  by  faith.      The  inevitable  was  accepted,   the 
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field  of  view  and  of  action  was  enlarged,  and  on  true 
scientific  principle. 

"  Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  the  way  that  leads  " 
to  truth  ;  and  if  either  theological  or  scientific  accuracy 
hpd  been  exacted  from  any  age,  who  could  have  been 
saved  ?  The  veriest  crudities,  both  in  science  and 
theology,  have  passed  for  truths.  The  creed  of  one 
age  has  been  the  ridicule  of  another,  and  to  the  mind 
of  the  worshipper  God  and  His  realm  have  changed 
as  the  various  influences  stamping  tlie  civilization  of 
that  age.  But  as  the  sacred  Canon  has  been  long 
closed,  its  utterances  on  Theology  might  be  considered 
a  fixed  quantity,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  tliat  her- 
meneutics  is  being  constantly  and  seriously  aftected 
by  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  nature.  This  is  the 
factor  which  prevents  stagnation.  It  is  the  disturbing 
element  in  our  physico-theology.  Nature  continues 
to  reveal  her  secrets,  and  these  revelations  modify  our 
interpretation  of  the  written  word. 

If  we  turn  to  the  days  in  which  the  Biblical  canon 
was  closed,  we  are  met  by  the  crudest  declarations 
touching  nature.  Nor  are  these  crudities  in  matters 
of  opinion  only.  They  are  equally  glaring  in  state- 
ments of  phenomena.  Nor  were  those  who  had  been 
favored  with  a  revelation  saved  from  the  ludicrous 
humiliation. 

Jew  and  Christian,  philosopher  and  barbarian,  fell 
into  the  grossest  errors  when  they  entered  the  realm 
sacred  to  science.  Philo,  a  cotemporary  of  Paul,  will 
furnish  abundance  of  material  illustrative  of  this,  and 
he  was  a  Jew  thoroughly  Vv^ised  in  the  most  advanced 
philosophy  of  his  day.     But  if  we  turn  to  the  epistle 
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of  Barnabas,  who  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  we 
will  find  references  to  natural  history  not  a  whit 
better  tliau  those  furnished  by  Philo.  "  The  weasel," 
we  are  informed,  was  justly  hated  "because  that  animal 
conceives  with  his  mouth."  The  hyena  must  not  be 
eaten,  "  because  that  creature  every  year  changes  its 


sex. 


Clement,  another  cotemporary  of  the  Apostle,  says, 
in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  12,  "  Let 
us  con-iider  that  wonderful  type  of  the  resurrection, 
which  is  seen  in  the  eastern  countries,  that  is  to  say 
in  Arabia.  There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  phoenix, 
of  this  there  is  never  but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  lives 
five  hundred  years.  And  when  the  time  of  its  disso- 
lution draws  near  that  it  must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest 
of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  into  which 
when  its  time  is  fulfilled  it  enters  and  dies.  But  its 
flesh  putrifying,  breeds  a  certain  worm,  which  being 
nourished  with  the  juice  of  the  dead  bird  brings  forth 
feathers,  and  when  it  is  grown  to  a  perfect  state  io 
takes  up  the  nest  in  which  the  bones  of  its  parent  lie, 
and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  called 
Heliopolis  ;  and  Hying  in  open  day,  in  the  sight  of  all 
men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of  the  sun,  and  so  returns 
from  whence  it  came.  The  priests  then  search  into 
the  records  of  the  time,  and  find  that  it  returned 
precisely  at  the  end  of  five  hundred  years.  And  shall 
we  then  think  it  to  be  any  very  great  and  strange  thing 
for  the  Lord  of  all  to  raise  up  those  who  religiously 
serve  Him,  when  even  by  a  bird  he  shows  us  the  great- 
ness of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise." 
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Many  of  the  early  piiristian  fathers  abounded  in 
stirring  illustrations  of  spiritual  tliini^^s,  drawn  from 
the  supposed  operations  of  nature,  often  as  fanciful 
and  baseless  as  the  story  of  the  phd^nix. 

But  these  I  empliasize,  as  these  epistles  were  by 
many  accepted  as  canonical,  and  as  such  form  part 
of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  MSS.  of  our  New 
Testament.  The  only  Greek  copy  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  is  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  the 
only  known  copy  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
,Corinthians  is  that  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  It  is 
of  interest  also  to  note,  that  in  ancient  times  one  of 
the  most  serious  objections  to  the  latter  epistle  was 
that  it  referred  to  worlds  beyond  the  ocean.  That 
was  considered  absurd  enough  to  rob  any.  book  of 
canon  icity. 

« 

Nor  was  this  state  of  affairs  peculiar  to  the  first 
century.  Before  that  time  the  darkness  was  denser  ; 
after  it,  it  was  scarcely  less  oppressive.  The  number- 
less absurd  references  to  natural  objects  found  in  the 
many  Commentaries  prior  to  the  Keformation,  show 
that  the  study  of  nature  formed  no  part  of  the  curri- 
culum of  a  minister  ;  and  to  pass  from  the  minutei- 
portions  of  nature  to  the  planetary  or  stellar  system, 
we  find  matters,  if  possible,  still  worse.  The  intellect 
of  the  world  was  not  by  any  means  dead  or  even 
stagnant,  but  it  found  abundant  scope  for  all  its 
activities  of  fancy,  logic,  discovery,  or  invention,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  requirements  of  the 
day. 

Examine  the  history  of    the    Church    through  the 
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dark  a^e?,,  and  it  will  be  found  that  speculative  theo- 
logy possessed  and  directed  the  human  mind.  Every 
idea  was  impressed  with  theology.  Every  idea  that 
was  started,  whether  philosophical,  political,  historical, 
or  scientific,  was  considered  from  a  religious  point  of 
view.  The  struggle  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
was  intensified  exceedingly  by  the  supposed  relation 
of  the  question  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And 
so  powerful  was  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  all 
matters  referred  to  the  intellect,  that  even  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  were  obliged  to  shape 
their  decisions  by  its  teachings.  Then  the  theology  of 
the  day  was  exceedingly  complex,  and  becoming  in 
creasingly  so.  It  is  evident  that  the  right  of  freedom 
of  thouglit  was  asserted,  for  heresies  were  numerous, 
and  each  demanded  for  its  extinction  the  polemical 
skill  of  the  defenders  of  the  faith. 

How  could  Theologians  spare  any  time  for  science, 
while  men  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  deny  that 
"  if  a  mouse  should  happen  to  eat  the  Sacrament,"  he 
had  eaten  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  I  That  ques- 
tion was  debated  Very  gravely  both  in  councils,  and, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  books.  Thomas 
A(|uinas,  (the  Angelic  Doctor) ;  Alexander  Hales,  (the 
Irrefragable  Doctor) ;  John  de  Burgo,  (Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge) ;  Gerson,  (Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris) ;  Bonaventure,  (the  Seraphic 
Doctor) ;  Peter  Lombard,  (Master  of  the  Sentences) ; 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Antonius,  Bishop  of  Florence, 
all  in  turn  discussed  the  matter  at  length.  The  last 
mentioned  delivered  himself  thus :  "  Si  mu8  aut  aliud 
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animal  propter  neglifjentein  custodiam  species  sacra- 
menti  cornederit,''  etc,  "  If  a  mouse  or  any  other  animal 
should  happen  to  eat  the  Sacrament  throuf;h  negligence 
of  keei)ing,  let  the  keeper,  through  whose  negligence 
it  happened,  he  enjoined  to  penance  forty  days ;  and, 
if  it  he  possihle,  let  the  mouse  he  taken  and  hurnt, 
and  let  his  ashes  be  buried  in  or  about  the  altar." 
But  Peter  of  Palus  says  :  "  The  mouse's  entrails  must 
be  drawn,  and  the  portion  of  the  sacrament  that  then 
remaineth,  if  the  priest  be  squeamish  to  receive  it, 
must  reverently  be  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle  until  it 
be  naturally  consumed.  But  the  host  so  found  in  the 
mouse's  entrails  may  in  nowise  be  thrown  out  into  the 
pool,  as  a  certain  priest  once  used  a  fly  that  he  found 
in  his  chalice  after  consecration.  But  if  a  man  had 
such  zeal  that  his  stomach  would  receive  it  without 
horror,  it  should  thus  be  disposed  of."  Nor  did  these 
gladiators  shrink  from  the  conclusion,  "  Corpus  Christi 
potest  evonii." 

But  a  better  day  was  ere  long  to  dawn.  "  Out  of 
the  eater  w^as  to  come  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong 
sweetness."  Some  historians  give  to  Bacon  and  Des 
Cartes  the  honor  of  having  liberated  the  intellect  of 
their  day  from  the  tyranny  of  theology.  But  we 
cannot  admit  this.  The  breach  with  Rome  was  long 
in  culminating ;  and  many  a  spirit,  long  before  the 
days  of  Luther,  struggled  to  the  death  in  asserting 
the  right  of  human  reason.  Scotus,  Abelard,  Roscelin, 
and  others — true  sons  of  the  Church — endeavored  to 
the  utmost  to  supersede  authority  by  argument ;  and 
others,  equally  true  to   the    Church,  advocated   and 
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practised  the  study  of  nature.  Long  befoi-e  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Organony  to  whicli  all  the  new  im- 
petus to  the  study  of  science  is  attributed,  there  were 
souls  seeking  communion  with  Nature,  and  trying  to 
interpret  her.  The  sphericity  of  the  earth,  its  motion 
round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  its  attraction,  had 
all  been  announced  by  Philotas,  Rivalta,  Calcagnini, 
and  Copernicus,  and  Galileo  had  well  eained  the  hos- 
tility of  Rome  years  before  the  publication  of  the 
"  OrQanun."  Tlie  confirmation  of  Galileo's  retracted 
theory  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  theory  of  infallible 
interpretation.  The  student  of  Nature  forces  tlu^  whole 
Church  to  attach  a  new^  meaning  to  a  simple  Scrij)tural 
statement.  If  this  can  occur  once,  where  is  it  to  end  ? 
Here  is  the  asserticm  of  a  right  to  talk  with  Natui-e 
face  to  face,  restrained  by  nothing  but  the  laws  that 
Nature  herself  imposes.  Admitted  to  her  temple,  she 
has  disclosed  her  secrets  to  her  children.  It  is  Nature's 
new  evangel — her  "peace  on  earth  and  good-w^ill  to 
men."  We  listen,  and  eclipses  are  no  longer  the  fore- 
runners of  disasters,  either  national  or  individual. 
Comets  liave  become  harndess.  All  the  terrors  or 
cliarms  of  the  number  seven  are  broken  for  there  are 
more  than  seven  stars.  The  special  interference  of 
demigods,  fiends,  wizards,  or  witches,  over  the  elements, 
the  w^eather,  plagues,  earthquakes,  the  crops  of  the 
earth,  or  the  products  of  the  dairy,  have  all  been 
gradually  losing  their  hold,  and  are  taking  their  place 
with  the  mythological  exploits  of  tlie  Pantheon.  I 
say,  gradual!)",  for  errors  never  die  of  suspicion,  and 
they  tyrannize  over  us  long  after  we  admit  our  in- 
ability to  defend  them. 
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In  yonder  byre  the  cows,  while  furnishing  the  usual 
quantum  of  milk,  have,  for  many  a  day  been  profitless, 
as  to  butter.  The  milk  seems  as  usual.  The  usual  efforts 
are  put  forth  to  ol)tain  butter ;  but,  churn  they  never 
so  long,  nothing  but  a  kind  of  froth  is  forthcoming.  The 
cows  are  bewitched.  Twelve  miles  aw^ay  lives  a  man 
who  can  show  in  a  mirror  him  or  her  whose  evil  eye 
has  done  the  deed.  The  journey  is  made.  Nothing  is 
revealed  by  the  mirror  :  but  specific  directions  are  given 
to  have  an  ass's  shoe  made  in  one  heat,  and  nailed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  churn ;  to  close  all  doors  and  win- 
dows;  to  build  a  large  fire  on  the  hearth—so  that  no 
entrance  can  be  efi'ected  by  the  chinuiey  ;  then  to  churn 
— when  the  owner  of  the  evil  eye  will  come  to  the 
w^indow,  crying  for  admittance.  Actuated  by  a  curio- 
sity profound,  if  not  over  reverent,  I  found  myself, 
somehoAV,  an  observer  of  the  whole  proceedings — 
saw  the  shoe  nailed  on  the  churn,  and  watched  the 
windows  closely.  Result :  no  butter  till  the  following 
year.  I  never  heard  a  hint  as  to  natural  causes, 
although  the  man  w^as  an  otHcial  member  of  a  Church 
that  pi-ides  itself  on  the  intelligence  of  its  member- 
ship, and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Scriptures. 
1  distinctly  remember  that  no  inquiry  was  made  about 
the  grasses  or  grain  to  which  the  cattle  had  access, 
but  a  very  strong  suspicion  was  attached  to  an  old 
lady  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  credited  with  an  un- 
healthy familiarity  with  the  devil.  The  case  I  have 
mentioned  need  not  be  considered  exceptional.  To 
say  nothing  of  heathen  lands,  every  nation  in  Christ- 
endom has  had  its  theology,  warped  and  colored  by 
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glariiio^  absurdities.  While  we  may  not  stop  to  explain 
why,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  neither  the  Bible 
nor  relio'ion  alone  will  remove  them.  In  Scotland,  the 
Bible  is  em])hatical  y  tlie  book  of  the  people.  No  land 
is  better  acquainted  with  its  teachinn^H.  Yet  every 
inch  of  its  soil,  its  glens,  and  crags,  its  lakes,  and 
heather,  are  traditionally  supernatural.  More  ;  these 
fairy  fancies  are  by  no  means  inoperative  on  the  reli- 
gious conceptions  or  movements  of  a  people.  It  re- 
quires not  the  inspiration  of  J<jhn  Barleycorn  to  make 
the  averaefe  Scotchman  ri<le  hastily  over  some  bri<li;es, 
or  past  some  bushes  or  cairns  The  Christian  Fathers, 
the  Medijeval  Church,  the  reformers,  Luther  and  his 
coadjutors,  worshipped  a  CJod  whose  realm  was  infested 
with  innumerable  imps,  who  toyed  and  sported  with 
the  forces  of  Nature.  Nor  did  the  Reformation  purge 
the  brood.  They  are  found  yet ;  and,  at  times,  in  high 
pla,ces.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  shadows  rested  to  some 
extent  on  the  Epworth  rectory  ;  and  even  the  inde- 
pendent mind  and  broad  scholarship  of  Adam  Clai'ke 
proved  scarcely  a  talisman  against  theii-  influence.  Like 
all  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Saints,  I  think  he  believed 
in  ghosts. 

We  may  pause  here  to  say  that  a  cori-ecfc  conception 
of  God  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,  or  a  rational  cos- 
mogony of  the  universe  was  utterly  impossible  until 
recent  days.  The  opening  chapters  of  (ienesis  must 
remain  sealed  till  the  student  of  Nature  interprets 
them.  And  hermeneutics,  in  struggling  with  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony,  was  worse  than  beating  the  air 
while  ignoring  the  lamp  of  Science. 
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For  this  state  of  affairs  —this  ignorance  of  Nature 
— Cliristianity  was  in  no  way  responsible.  From  the 
wealth  of  invective  spent  on  Christianity,  on  account 
of  this  ignorance,  we  might  well  infer  that  the  study 
of  Nature  had  been  forbidden  in  the  Gospels,  or  that 
outside  of  the  Church  there  was  a  light  on  these 
matters  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  eclipse.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  lamp  of 
physical  science  was  kindled  only  a  few  centuries  ago, 
and  correct  methods  of  procedure  began  soon  after. 
But  all  began  tvlt/dn  the  Church  ;  and  men  trained  in 
the  Church  have  given  to  the  world  nearly  every 
discovery — certainly  all  the  important  discoveries — 
that  have  been  made  in  Science.  We  admit  with  sor- 
row and  shame  that  the  efforts  of  some  of  these 
pioneers  met  with  little  encouragement.  But  the 
reason  is  easily  found  ;  and  an  impartial  criticism 
cannot  afford  to  charge  Christianity  w4th  the  follies 
of  men  who  had  so  misinterpreted  her  spirit,  and 
whose  leadership  the  Church  has  long  since  abandoned. 
It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  objectors  that 
the  men  who  extorted  Galileo's  retraction,  and  pre- 
sented such  a  contemptuous  front  to  Science,  were  the 
men  whose  wide  departure  from  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity necessitated  the  Reformation  ;  and  who  treated 
the  attempt  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures  among  the 
people  with  a  contempt  more  deep,  and  a  hostility 
more  intense  than  they  had  ever  offered  to  Science. 

True,  the  Apostle  bids  the  Corinthians  "  beware,  lest 
any  spoil  them  through  philosophy ; "  but  it  was  a 
philosophy  coupled  with  "  vain  deceit  after  the  tra- 
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dition  of  men,"  He  also  spake  of  "  the  opposition  of 
science" — but  it  was  "Science,  falsely  so  called,"  against 
which  he  warned  his  friend  Timothy.  Undoubtedly 
"  the  wise  men  "  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  at  a  dis- 
count from  his  standpoint  as  a  pi'actical  philanthropist. 
Had  not  the  teachings  of  both  the  Sophoi  and  phi/o- 
HopJioi  abundant  opportunity  to  Howcr  and  fruit  in 
their  disciples  before  the  Nazarene  appeared  ?  Their 
nn(pia  rov  ipvaeuc  was  but  the  vainest  babblings,  and 
their  an<p/a  Tov  Heov  left  them  without  any  adecjiuite 
conceptions  of  Him.  True,  they  talked  learnedly 
ab\)ut  culture,  but  the  culture  ended  in  a  knowh  dge 
that  "pufleth  up,"  and  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity 
was  unreached  and  unelevated.  Christ  and  His  illit- 
erate disciples  spake,  and  the  common  people  heard 
them  gladly.  They  took  humanity  as  they  found  it ; 
nor  were  they  over  scrupulous  in  their  diagnosis  of 
their  patient.  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  was 
their  simple  and  uniform  (juestion.  'Neither  sopltoi 
nor  pfdlosophoi  would  willingly  place  themselves 
among  those  needing  the  Physician;  hence,  "not  many 
wise  men  were  called."  "  But  God  chose  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  "  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence." 

What  an  illustration  of  this  was  furnished  by  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  !  A  carpenter  and  a  few 
fishermen  changed  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empir-o, 
indeed,  of  the  civilized  world  ;  hurled  from  tludr 
pedestals,  never  to  be  restored,  every  god  and  goddess 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  work  was  complete.  But 
neither  science  nor  philosophy  could  claim  a  share  in 
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the  regeneration.  "  It  pleased  God,  by  the  fooli.shness 
of  preachin^ij,"  that  is,  by  the  })ivacliinfj  of  Christ 
crucified,  wliicli  tlie  Greeks  called  foolishness,  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  to  revolutionize  both  its  phil- 
osophy and  its  theology. 

It  is  not  so  strange  that  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries  the  Church  came  to  look  upon  all  study,  not 
strictly  theological,  with  suspi-^ion.  This  feeling  grew 
till  the  reading  of  secular  boo'  s  {gentilluvi  libroruin) 
was  prohibited  even  to  the  bishops,  by  the  Fourth 
Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  31)8.  The  most  prominent 
Christian  Fathers,  notably  Jerome,  condemns  them 
unless  when  studied  for  theological  ends.  All  physical 
science  was  contemptuously  denounced  as  inconsistent 
with  revealed  truth  ;  nor  did  that  which  was  called 
science  then  deserve  much  better  treatment. 

But  if  science  and  philosophy  proved  powerless  to 
elevate  society  in  the  first  days  of  the  Empire,  they 
were  equally  barren  c  f  results  in  the  centuries  called 
the  Dark  Ages.  Unfortunately  a  sterile  philosophy 
took  possession  of  the  Church,  robbing  her  of  her 
pristine  beauty  and  vigor,  demanding  her  energies  for 
philosophical  poising  and  gyrating,  or  syllogistic 
somersaults.  But,  while  fruitless  as  a  Church,  she 
furnished  a  rare  soil  for  the  propagation  and  nourish- 
ment of  a  thousand  superstitions.  The  study  of 
Nature  was  out  of  the  question,  for  the  tutelary  saints 
of  the  numerous  monasteries  furnished  miracles  ad 
libitum,  and  for  the  most  unseemly  purposes.  To  have 
affirmed  that  God  was  a  God  of  order,  or  that  Nature 
was  uniform  in  her  operations,  would  have  branded 
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yon  OS  a  heretic  which  no  water  could  cleanse.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  enterprises  of  those  days  were  iindcr- 
taken  on  the  supposition  that  orforrrHphical  and  phy- 
sical difficulties  would  be  .surmounted  by  supt'inutural 
aid.  Witness  the  Crusade.s.  St)nH'  of  tlu'  judicial 
controversies  of  tho.se  days  implied  a  Divine  inter- 
ference at  the  nod  of  every  coinbatant.  Witness  the 
trial  by  combat,  the  handling  red-hot  iron,  plunfj^ing 
the  arm  into  a  boiling  fluid.  But  Natuiv,  in  swallow- 
ing the  result,  was  having  hcv  reveng*'.  Thousands 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the.se  trials,  thou.sands  upon 
thousands  fell  in  the  fanatical  Crusades,  and  the  famous 
Bull  of  Innocent  VIII.  against  witchcraft,  co.st  Europe 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  lives. 

But  these  days  have  gone,  never  to  return  ;  and  to 
science  and  .scientific  methods  we  owe  the  conception 
that  everything,  from  the  atom  to  the  archangel,  is 
subject  to  law ;  and  that  the  God  whom  we  wor.ship 
is  infinitely  above  caprice,  as  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  partiality  and  du})licity.  Science  has  enlarged 
God's  domain,  and  brought  order  out  of  confusion  ; 
has  magnified  God,  and  elevated  man.  It  has  brought 
under  our  control  elements  that  we  formerly  feared  as 
supernatural,  and  enabled  us  to  say,  as  no  former  age 
could,  "  0  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works ;  in 
wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all." 

It  is  usual  to  associate  the  birth  of  modern  science 
with  the  rise  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  I  am  dis- 
posed, however,  to  think  that  the  break  with  Rome, 
which  implied  the  snapping  of  authority,  and  the 
rejection  of   the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  had 
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been  so  long  used  by  the  dialectician  solely  for  intel- 
lectual gymnastics,  were  rather  the  true  cause  of  the 
turning  toward  Nature.  A  few  years  of  even  dim 
liglit  and  partial  liberty  sufficed  to  give  to  the  world 
the  correct  theory  of  the  heavens.  These  years,  how- 
ever, had  Brahe,  (1546-1601);  Kepler,  1571-16.30); 
Galileo,  (1564-1642);  and  Bacon,  (1546-1601),  and  the 
great  Newton  was  born  in  the  year  that  Galileo  died, 
(1642-1727). 

But  nothing  served  so  much  to  stimulate  thought 
as  the  rise  of  Scientific  Associations.  These  were 
founded  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Florence,  and 
Germany  in  the  17th  century,  and  almost  every  nation 
of  Europe  possessed  them  in  the  18th  century.  Yet 
from  their  imposing  names  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
all  their  discussions  were  on  matters  of  pure  science. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ion- 
don,  "  Dr.  Clark  was  instructed  to  lay  before  them 
Mr.  Pellin's  relation  of  the  production  of  young 
vipers  from  the  powder  of  the  liver  and  lungs  of 
vipers."  "  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  promised  to  bring  in 
what  he  knew  of  sympathetica!  cures  ;  those  that  had 
any  powder  of  sympathy  were  desired  to  bring  some 
of  it  to  the  next  meeting."  "  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham promised  to  cau.se  charcoal  to  be  distilled  by  his 
chymist,  and  to  bring  into  the  Society  a  piece  of 
unicorn's  horn."  "  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  related  that  the 
calcined  powder  of  toads  reverberated,  applied  in 
bagges  upon  the  stomach  of  a  pestiferate  body,  cured 
it  by  several  applications." 

"  A  circle  was  made  with  powder  of  unicorn's  horn, 
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and  a  spider  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  it  immediately 
ran  out,  severall  times  repeated.  Tne  spider  once 
made  some  stay  upon  the  powder."  "A  letter  was 
introduced  treating  of  a  petrified  city  and  its  inhab- 
itants." 

"  Sir  Robert  Moray,  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  signalized  the  meeting  at  which  he  was 
elected  by  presenting  a  paper  relating  to  harnacles,  in 
which  he  affirmed  that  he  had  himself  seen,  in  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  trees,  to  which  were  attached 
multitudes  of  shells,  each  containing  a  small  but  per- 
fectly shaped  sea-fowl,  or  solan-goose." 

This  is  a  curious  list,  but  the  museum  form.ed  soon 
after  the  great  fire  would  furnish  an  equally  rare  one, 
for  it  contained,  inter  alia,  "  the  stones  taken  out  of 
Lord  Balcarres's  heart,  a  bottle  full  of  stags'  tears,  a 
petrified  fish,  a  petrified  foetus."  Nor  had  this  museum 
much  to  boast  over  its  rival  at  Lambeth,  called 
Museum  Tradescantium,  for  it  contained  "  two  feathers 
of  the  phcBnix's  tail,  and  a  natural  dragon." 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  Natural 
History  T,nd  Science  in  general  were  as  wild  and 
ludicrous  as  the  "Arabian  Nights."  The  elephan' 
was  then  without  joints,  and  to  capture  him  you  must 
fell  the  tree  against  which  he  rests  his  stiff"  limbs  in 
sleep.  The  basilisk's  breath  or  glance  was  deadly,  and 
men  were  struck  dumb  at  th«  sight  of  a  wolf.  The 
standard  bill  of  fare  of  an  ostrich  of  those  days  was 
a  set  of  horseshoes.  To  find  a  stork,  you  must 
beta-ke  yourself  to  a  Republic  or  a  free  State,  so  radical 
WLS  its  politics.     For  the  phoenix  and  the  dragon,  we 
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refer  you  to  royal  museums.  The  griffin  still  abounded. 
The  chameleon  lived  on  air  alone.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  would  enrich  the  collection,  for  among  other 
items  of  science  we  are  informed  that  the  mandrake 
chooses  its  hoLie  under  the  gallows,  and  shrieks  on 
being  uprooted.     Hence  Shakespeare  : 

"And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth 
That  livin^r  mortals  hearing  them  run  mad." 

It  formed  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  celebrated  prescrip- 
tion for  a  witch's  ointment  which  contained  "  henbane, 
hemlock,  mandrake,  moonshade,  tobacco,  opium,  and 
other  soporiferous  medicines."  Regarding  the  origin 
of  the  organic  world  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  while 
tve  are  asked  by  science  to  say  either  "  omne  vivum 
ex  ovo"  or  "  omne  vivum  ex  vivo."  Our  ancestors 
submitted  to  no  such  restraints.  Nature  was  more 
liberal  in  her  favors — for  our  own  Tyndale  tells  us 
that  "  the  spontaneous  generation  of  creatures  quite  as 
high  as  the  frog  was  assumed  for  ages  to  be  a  fact. 
For  nearly  two  thousand  years  after  Aristotle,  men 
found  no  difficulty  in  believing  in  spontaneous  gene- 
ration in  cases  of  the  most  monstrous  absurdity.  Shell- 
fish of  all  kinds  were  without  parental  origin.  Eels 
were  supposed  to  spring  spontaneously  from  the  fat 
ooze  of  the  Nile.  Caterpillars  were  the  spontaneous 
production  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  fed.  While 
winged  insects,  rats,  serpents,  and  mice  were  all 
thought  capable  of  being  generated  spontaneously." 
When  we  remember  that  Nature's  powers  have  become 
so  toned,  that   nothing  higher  than    mere    bacteria, 
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vibriones,  or  monads  are  claimed  as  spontaneous  pro- 
ducts now  by  her  most  ardent  admirers,  we  are  forced 
to  exclaim,  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days."  To 
those  in  the  Church  who  accepted  the  theory,  the  bees 
in  the  carcass  of  Samson's  Hon,  furnished  satisfactory 
evidence. 

Such  was  the  science  of  those  days,  and  in  the  most 
cultivated  lands.  These  all  confronted  the  Scientific 
Association  of  England  and  Europe,  and  many  a 
strange  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  those  pioneers 
whose  sole  object  was  the  elimination  of  error  and 
the  establishment  of  truth. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  was  the  influence  of 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  first,  and  in  many 
respects  the  noblest  of  them  all,  directed  against  the 
Church  or  religion.  Although  the  Church  did  not  at 
all  times  endorse  or  utilize  their  efforts,  as  true 
Christians,  which  the  most  and  the  ablest  of  them 
were,  they  labored  on,  satisfied  that  a  more  rational 
theology,  and  a  purer  religion  would  do  justice  to  their 
memories.  Nearly  all  of  that  bright  galaxy  of  original 
explorers  and  experimenters  of  those  centuries  were 
firm  believers  in  Christianity,  and  among  the  original 
members  of  the  Royal  Society  might  be  found  bishops 
and  others  of  the  Church  whose  names  are  as  house- 
hold words.  I  emphasize  this  because  from  the  spirit 
of  much  of  our  modern  science  one  would  infer  that 
all  advancement  had  originated  outside  of  the  Church 
and  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  also,  that  while  the  voice  of  science  modified  the 
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interpretation  put  upon  certain  portions  of  Scripture, 
it  to  no  appreciable  extent  lessened  the  reverence  of 
these  great  explorers  and  discoverers  for  Christian 
truth. 

This  position  is  so  strong  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
press  it.  Scarce  a  name  can  be  mentioned,  that  is 
connected  with  any  important  discovery  in  science, 
that  was  not  a  sincere  Christian.  One  is  tempted, 
while  standing  within  sight  of  Faraday  Hall,  to 
illustrate  by  that  most  distinguished  scientist.  Says 
Professor  De  la  Rive  of  him,  (in  the  Bibliotheque 
Universelle,  1867.)  "  Faraday,  was  in  fact,  thoroughly 
religious,  and  it  would  be  a  very  impeifect  sketch  of 
his  life  which  did  not  insist  on  this  peculiar 
feature  which  characterized  him.  His  Christian  con- 
victions occupied  a  great  place  in  the  whole  of  his 
being,  and  he  showed  their  power  and  sincerity  by  the 
conformity  of  his  life  to  his  principles.  He  sought 
the  evidences  of  his  faith  in  the  revealed  truths  atwhich 
he  saw  that  the  human  mind  could  not  arrive  by 
itself  alone,  even  though  they  are  in  such  great 
harmony  with  tnat  which  is  taught  by  the  study  of 
Nature.  Faraday  showed  by  his  example  that  the  best 
answer  which  a  man  of  science  can  give  to  those  who 
assert  that  the  progress  of  science  is  incompatible  with 
these  convictions  is  to  say  to  them,  and  yet  I  am  a 
Christian." 

But  while  science  was  advanced  by  many  who  were 
theologians,  its  methods  of  procedure  differ  toto  coelo 
from  those  of  the  theologian  of  that  day,  and  for  that 
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very  reason  it  has  rendered  its  greatest  services   to 
theology. 

The  theological  method,  as  the  scholastic,  was 
essentially  vicious.  It  inverted  the  true  order  of 
things.  It  supposed  truth,  and  also  its  interpretation 
complete  at  first,  and  to  every  question,  had  one 
answer,  quid  dixit  ?  What  said  some  teacher  ?  Then, 
how  has  the  Church  interpreted  him  ?  The  last 
question  was  usually  put  first,  "  What  has  the  Church 
by  her  councils  declared  ?  "  When  that  was  fully  dis- 
covered, all  caviling  was  at  an  end,  and  further 
questioning  estopped.  Reason  was  utterly  out  of 
place,  and  patistic  literature  was  the  sine  qua  non  of 
hermeneutics.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder  to 
think  that  our  theology  has  come  down  to  us  through 
such  hands,  and .  to  make  us  scrutinize  narrowly  our 
present  inventory.  The  marks  of  those  days,  and  of 
that  vicious  system  are  visible  still,  and  many  a  day 
must  elapse  before  Christendom  is  entirely  freed  from 
the  tyranny  of  authority.  True  science  calls  no  man 
master,  and  is  always  impatient  of  authority.  It  st-eks 
phenomena,  and  asks  for  opportunities  of  examining 
them,  and  when  hypothesis  or  theory  is  proposed  it 
betakes  itself  with  eager  feet  to  verify  it.  It  prefers 
facts  to  terms,  reason  to  authority.  Nature  to  the 
ancients,  in  a  word,  it  experiments.  To  ask  Chris- 
tianity to  submit  to  this  course  of  procedure  is  to 
classify  it  with  all  true  sciences. 

To  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  in  testing 
Christianity  and  to  follow  the  apologetic  course  that 
has  characterized  more  than  a  millenium  of  its  history 
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is  to  rob  it  of  its  chief  glory,  and  make  it  the  by- 
word of  the  skeptic.  Not  thus  did  Christ  give  it 
to  the  world,  nor  was  it  meant  thus  to  be  received  by 
humanity.  Not  thus  did  it  win  its  earnest  victories, 
nor  is  it  to-day  making  its  grandest  triumphs 
where  the  autliority  of  its  teachers  is  magnified  and 
the  evidence  of  its  own  power  obscured.  Remember 
that  Christ  asked  no  man  to  believe  in  Him  till 
He  had  furnished  ground  for  that  belief.  He  con- 
demned no  man  for  ignoring  His  claims  till  He 
had  forced  them  to  exclaim,  "  Wlien  the  Christ 
cometh  will  He  do  greater  miracles  than  those  which 
this  man  hath  done  ? "  or  to  affirm,  "  Never  man 
spake  as  this  man,"  and  when  He  says,  "  If  I  had  not 
come  and  spoken  to  them  they  had  not  had  sin,  but 
now  they  have  no  cloke  for  their  sin,"  and  again,  "  If 
I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin,"  He  evidently 
meant  to  tell  us  that  the  human  mind  had  riixhts 
which  even  He  would  not  ignore.  If  those  words 
have  any  significance  they  assure  us  that  when  Christ 
presented  Himself  as  a  Divine  Teacher,  He  admitted 
that  the  people  had  a  right  to  see  His  credentials, 
otherwise  they  would  be  justified  in  repudiating  His 
claims.  Not  traditional  authority  but  calm  and  de- 
liberate reason  was  to  settle  the  question  then,  as  un- 
shackled reason  must  settle  it  for  us  to-day.  It  was 
only  the  follower  of  tradition,  the  ignoble  Pharisee, 
who  asked,  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of  the  Phari- 
sees believed  on  Him  ?  "  His  attitude  was,  "  If  I  do 
not  the  works  of  my  Father  believe  me  not.     But  if  I 
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do,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe 
that  the  Father  is  in  Me  and  1  in  Him."  "  The  Father 
that  dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth  the  works.  Believe  Me 
that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me,  or  else 
believe  Me  for  the  very  works'  sake."  Instead  of 
considering  the  miracles  of  Christ  contrary  to  reason, 
I  look  upon  their,  performance  as  the  highest  compli- 
ment ever  paid  to  hurxian  reason.  Now  Christianity 
as  thus  given  was  not  apologetic.  It  required  no  pre- 
arranging of  the  wires  or  turning  down  of  the  light. 
"  These  things  were  not  done  in  a  corner."  In 
number  and  variety  the  works  of  Christ  aflforde*! 
abundant  opportunity  for  exposure  at  the  hands  of 
the  hostile  Sauls,  whose  advantages  had  been  immea- 
surably greater  than  those  of  the  Nazarene.  There 
was  nothing  cringing  or  obsequious  on  the  part  of 
Christ  or  His  followers  in  presenting  His  claims.  They 
boldly  referred  to  Him  as  "  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs  which 
God  did  by  Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves 
also  know."  My  object  in  referring  to  these  wonders 
is  to  show  that  authority  had  nothing  to  do  with 
gaining  converts  to  Christianity,  that  the  system 
scorned  extrinsic  aids,  whether  of  authority  or  the 
sword.  It  offered  phtnomena  then,  and  these  works, 
be  it  remembered,  were  denied  by  none  during  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  or  until  converts  had  been 
multiplied  in  every  civilized  land.  Men  differed  as  to 
the  explanation  of  the  power,  but  none  denied  the 
facts.  When  Peter  was  defending  himself  for  preach- 
ing to  the  Gentiles,  he  quotes  no  authority  but  says, 
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"  While  I  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  as  on  us 
at  the  beginning.  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gave  them 
the  like  gift  as  unto  us  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  God  ? " 
Convinced  by  the  authority  of  facts  the  Church 
prepared  for  her  widened  tield  of  action. 

But,  as  you  may  say  these  were  special  phenomena, 
I  shall  refer  to  another  class  e(]ually  susceptible  of 
the  most  rigid  examination,  and  inseparable  concomi- 
tants of  Christianity.  I  mean  its  effects  on  those  who 
became  Christians.  The  day  was  when  no  man  knew 
what  Christianity  would  do,  or  how  it  would  attect 
the  heart  or  the  life.  Its  power  was  not  seen  or  felt, 
miracles  were  absolutely  necessary  then.  Faith  was 
inspired  by  these  wonders,  a  full  belief  of  the  truth 
was  reached,  the  heart  v/as  renewed,  new  hopes  were 
inspired,  men  became  new  creatures,  and  submitted  to 
new  rules  of  conduct.  They  "  rejoiced  with  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end  of  their 
faith  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  Here  are  the  most 
important  phenomena  in  Christianity,  phenomena  that 
must  remain  long  as  it  endures,  always  accessible  to 
the  philosopher,  always  in  the  possession  of  the 
Christian.  Let  me  be  more  specific.  What  Chris- 
tianity offers  to  the  scrutiny  of  science  in  her  most 
rigid  mood  is  the  following  : — A  heart  that  was  in 
love  with  sin  and  its  concomitants,  so  changed  that 
sin  has  become  thoroughly  distasteful,  and  right 
doing  a  second  nature.  Selfishness  has  been  replaced 
by  philanthropy,  revenge  by  forgiveness,  and  the 
lex  talionis  by  the  golden  rule — and  all  this  not  as  an 
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exceptional  case,  but  in  every  case  when  the  heart  has 
been  brought  into  sympathy  witli  Cliristian  truth. 
If  there  be  in  all  the  realm  of  Nature  a  set  of  facts 
capable  of  methodical  and  philosophical  arrangement, 
Christianity  contains  these  facts,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  ranked  among  real  science.  I  forget  not  the  ages 
during  which  phenomena  were  seldom  or  never  referred 
to,  when  her  quickening  power  was  entirely  ignored 
or  denied,  and  pseudo  miracles  formed  the  stock-in- 
trade  to  impress  the  ignoi-ant  and  unenquiring  masses 
with  the  divine  character  of  the  ( 'hurch.  Oh,  the 
long  and  dreary  night  of  almost  total  obscuration  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  !  Here  and  there  the  faint 
gliuiuier  of  a  star, the  Albigenos,  AValdenses,  or  Lollards 
— the  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bow^ed  to  the 
image  of  human  authority,  and  their  fealty  to  truth 
constituted  them  heretics.  But  even  their  theology  had 
little  of  the  phenomenal  in  it.  From  the  early  cen- 
turies until  less  than  three  centuries  ago  Christianity 
was  offered  to  the  world  more  as  a  shelter  against  "the 
wrath  to  come,"  than  as  a  purifier  and  sweetener  of 
men's  lives  here.  More  for  what  it  would  bring  to  us  in 
the  future  state  than  for  what  it  would  make  of  us  in 
tliis.  Its  transforming  power  was  hardly  ever  referred 
to,  an  1  rarely  indeed  could  a  Christian  V)e  found  who 
would  muster  couraofe  enouii^h  to  assert  aknowledc^e  of 
sins  forgiven,  or  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  liis  mind. 
Such  a  statement  would  have  been  denounced  as  pre- 
sumptuous in  the  extreme.  Even  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ao-o  when  some  minister  in  Ensfland 
declared  that  all  Christians  experienced  a  change  of 
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heart  and  possessed  a  conscious  knowledge  of  peace 
with  God,  they  were  singled  out  as  the  butt  of  the 
ridicuh'  and  insult  of  almost  the  universal  Church. 
You  might  express  your  hopes  touching  the  future,  but 
not  your  conscious  experience  in  the  now.  We  need 
not  Avonder  that  to  the  liberated  intellect  of  the  17th 
century,  after  the  rise  of  th(>  inductive  philsophy  and 
the  a])plication  of  its  method  to  ( Mnistianity.the  Church 
should  in  a  large  degree  fall  into  contempt.  What 
did  she  present  to  the  honest  enquirer  /  A  bleached 
skeleton  foi-  a  living  power,  an  authoritative  dictum 
for-an  enquiring  why.  Splendid  ceremonies  for  simple 
piety,  and  torturing  fears  for  an  honest  doubt.  The 
inductive  philosophy  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  spirit 
of  enquiry.  Its  birth  was  also  the  birth  of  skepticism, 
for  skepticism  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  accom- 
paniment of  philosophy  It  is  rational,  yea  religious,  to 
doubt  until  you  have  reasonable  grounds  for  faith, 
and  if  these  be  wanting,  or  covered  up  by  the  mantle 
of  authority,  doubting  is  your  normal  condition. 
Had  the  Church  been  alive  when  the  inductive 
philosoph.y  gained  its  great  impulse,  I  venture  tlie 
thought  that  religious  skepticism  had  never  been  born. 
The  Encyclopedists  of  France,  found  rich  food  for 
ridicule  and  wit,  in  the  assumptions  of  a  hierarchy 
that  was  rich  in  infallil)ility,  pseudo  miracles,  and 
2Wst-mortem  rewards.  How  many  Voltaires  do  you 
think  would  be  found  attacking  Christianity  when  its 
converts  were  being  multiplied  in  the  persons  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  really  changed,  and  whose  lives 
were  "living  epistles  known  and  read  of  all."  A  living, 
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loving,  aggressive  Church  is  seldom  annoyed  by  in- 
fidelity. It  is  in  lands  -wliere  men  worship  by 
statutory  enactment  or  act  of  parliament,  where  the 
living  outflow  of  the  heart  is  repressed  by  stereotyped 
formula,  or  dammed  up  by  ecclesiastic  eticpiette,  that 
inlidels  and  skeptic--  abound.  You  may  put  in  the 
pulpit  a  Butler  or  a  Paley  with  all  their  erudition  and 
logic,  or  you  may  ravish  the  heart  of  your  audience 
with  the  bewitching  eloquence  of  a  Saurin,  a  Fenelon 
or  a  Bossuet,  and  neither  the  logic  of  the  one,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  the  other  will  lessen  the  number  of 
skeptics  as  much  as  the  simple,  earnest,  evangelical 
address  of  the  man  who  can  point  to  Ids  converts  as 
his  "crown  of  rejoicing."  A  Christianity  without 
visible  fruits  is  a  hollow  mockery,  a  very  tantalus.  It 
is  chemistry  without  the  laboratory.  I  respect  the 
skepticism  that  on  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  as 
religion,  refuses  to  be  put  off  with  a  'post-inortcvi  veri- 
fication, and  I  am  grateful  to  Christ  for  saying, 
"  If  any  man  wishes  to  do  His  will  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine."  That  principle  brings  the  verification 
of  Christ's  teaching  to  the  consciousness  of  every 
honest  searcher  after  truth.  Since  the  phenomenal 
phase  of  Christianity  has  been  gaining  prominence, 
the  system  has  been  growing  rapidly  and  steadily,  and 
old-fashioned  objecticms  are  being  laid  aside  as  very 
irrelevant.  Is  prayer  really  answered  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  man's  nature  is  the  living  questi<m  now,  for 
if  that  receives  an  atlirmative  response,  all  the. essential 
claims  of  Christianity  are  admitted. 

As  believers  in  a  living  religion,  we  are  glad  that 
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the  issue  is  thus  joined.  Science  appeals  to  plienomena 
— unto  phonouiena  she  shall  go.  There  is  not  to-day 
in  Christian  lands  an  article  of  belief  more  unchal- 
lenged than  this,  that  God  hears  and  answers  His 
children  If  you  ask  for  the  grounds  of  this  l)elief, 
they  will  refer  you  to  experience.  The  scientific 
world  could  hardly  ask  more.  Do  you  ask  for  the 
character  of  the  men,  their  calibre  and  culture,  you 
will  find  them  peers  of  the  realm.  Does  their  belief 
fluctuate  ?  If  so,  it  is  strongest  In  their  most  thought- 
ful and  serious  hours,  and  gives  inspiration  to  their 
most  heroic  deeds.  Did  they  always  believe  thus  ? 
No !  Many  of  them  for  years  scoffed  at  prayer,  and 
refused  to  bend  the  knee,  but  having  experienced  for 
themselves  declare,  "  the  half  was  not  told  me." 

Do  you  meet  a  man  who  having  led  a  prayerful 
life  for  a  time,  abandoned  it  ?  He  will  admit  that  it 
gave  him  his  deepest  comfort,  his  noblest  inspiration, 
his  brightest  bopes,  and  his  purest  motives — and  more, 
yea,  overwhehu.ngly  more,  as  a  proof  of  its  origin — it 
required  as  an  essential  pre-requisite  the  utter  abandon- 
ment, in  thought  and  action,  of  everything  believed 
to  be  wrong,  or  even  doubtful.  "  H  I  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me." 

But,  perhaps,  an  objector  may  choose  a  change  of 
base,  and  say,  "  I  admit  that  your  witnesses  are  reliable, 
also  that  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  varied  in 
their  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasies  to  be  all  con- 
sidered deceived.  1  admit  also,  that  results  the  most 
satisfactory  follow  prayer,  but  you  are  certainly 
mistaken  in  your  philosophy  of  the  subject." 
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1  ini;:jlit  rlospatrh  tlio  oasp  now  with  the  romnrk, 
that  it  i..  a  curious  aTionmly  of  science  to  suppose  that 
those  wlio  liave  never  i)rave<l  are  tlie  only  ones  who 
understand  it,  and  that  the  millions  who  have 
tlioroULi'hly  tested  its  value,  are  forced  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  those  wlio  havr  treat<'d  it  witli  scofls  and 
sneers.  But  even  ixrantincf  for  tlu'  moment  tliat  wo 
are  mistaken  in  our  pliilosophy,  there  stand  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  witnesses  demanding 
recognition.  It  is  replied  that  '  tlie  divine  interference 
in  prayer  is  purely  imaginary,  the  good  results  are 
simply  the  reflex  influence  of  the  mental  act  in 
prayer."  That  is,  the  soul  is  quickened,  its  aspirations 
heightened,  its  desires  after  purity  intensified,  its  love 
of  God  and  man,  of  the  true,  the  heautiful.  nnd  the 
good  deepened,  and  all  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of 
a  lie.  All  through  the  reflex  influence  of  an  act  so 
unphilosophieal  as  to  l)e  condennied  on  ri  priori  grounds. 

Sliould  it  be  still  suijjjjested  that  the  elements  of 
prayer,  which  are  in  accordance  with  tmth,  produce  the 
beneficial  results  and  neutialize  the  unphilosophieal,  I 
reply  that  unfortunately  foi-  the  theory  it  is  the  part 
considered  essential  by  those  who  pray,  that  is  declared 
unphilosophieal.  Eliminate  these  features  condemned 
by  the  objector,  and  prayer  disappears.  It  then  de- 
volves on  him  to  produce  from  the  residuum  the  effect 
produced  by  prayer.  .,  • 

Longer  I  need  not  tarry  here.  Pure  science  has  not 
a  solitary  protest  against  prayer.  To  phenomena  she 
directs  a  respectful  hand  and  an  enquiringeye,  with  scru- 
pulous care  does  she  guard  them  till  a  theory  is  found 
2* 
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explanatory  of  all.  She  may  allow  the  ages  to  pass  as 
patiently  she  arranges  the  data  oi  Nature,  and  awaits 
an  interpretation,  but  no  profane  liand  can  do  violence 
to  these  data.  To  the  gaze  of  science,  v/hich  a  false 
pliilosophy  has  outraged,  I  bring  prayer  and  its  con- 
comitants. I  present  the  testimony  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  earth's  heroes,  "  Men  of  wliom  the  world 
was  not  worthy,"  I  otfer  the  living  testimony  of  myriads 
who  to-day  live  on  the  spirit  of  prayer,  believing  as 
fully  in  its  etficacy  as  in  their  own  identity.  1  call  at- 
tention to  the  revivals  of  religion  that  have  swept  over 
our  land,  causing  thousands  of  homes  to  rejoice  ;  to  the 
thousands  of  all  grades,  the  cultured,  the  refined,  the 
philosopliical,  the  literary,  the  rich,  the  poor,  the  skep- 
tical, the  degraded,  who  have  on  their  solenni  profession 
been  elevated  and  couiforted  hy  prayer,  and  I  ask 
for  a  recognition  of  these  facts,  and  a  philosophy,  if 
possible.  For  these  phenomena  of  soul,  pure  science  as 
patiently  seeks  a  cause  as  for  the  fall  of  an  apple,  or 
the  revolution  of  the  spheres.  To  ignore  tlieir  existence 
for  want  of  an  adequate  cause,  would  be  scientific 
suicide.  Atheistic  science,  the  sensuous  and  material- 
istic schools  all  lose  their  foundation  if  prayer  be 
admitted,  hence  the  above  phenomena  are  denied,  in 
violation  of  the  great  philosophical  principle  of  *•  integ- 
rity," that  all  data  must  be  considered  before  the  law 
be  declared. 

I  would  hardly  be  justified  in  taking  a  moment  of 
your  time  in  answering  the  vulgar  notion  that  since 
the  senses  attest  not  spiritual  things,  they  are  conse- 
quently clouded   in  uncertainty.      Grant  that  prayer 
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accoinplislic's  what  is  elaiiiu'd  for  it,  natnely,  the  re- 
newal of  man's  nature,  the  removal  of  his  sense  of 
condemnation,  the  entire  chaniije  of  his  hopes  and  fears, 
of  his  aspirations  and  purposes..  What  sense  could  at- 
test it  ?  What  sense  attests  love  or  hate  ?  Would  you 
ask  the  eye  about  harmony  ?  or  the  ear  about  colours, 
or  odors  ?  When  in  answer  to  the  (juestion,  "  How  do 
you  kiow  you  are  benefited  by  prayer  ?  "  my  cloud  of 
witnesses  reply,  "  We  are  conscious  of  it — we  feel  it," 
they  have  given  at  once  the  most  familiar,  the  most 
philosophical,  and  the  most  cogent  reason.  Conscious- 
ness is  the  one  witness  that  can  neither  be  bluffed  nor 
bought.  You  see  1  risk  every  thing  on  phenomena, 
and  in  doing  so  join  the  hands  of  a  rational  science  and 
a  living  Christianity.  "  Wlioui  (iod  hath  joined  together 
let  not  man  put  asundei*."  But  true  science  exposes 
a  dead  Church,  as  a  livinur  (^luirch  laughs  at  a  false 
science.  "What  will  you  do  with  a  Church  that  is 
destitute  of  spiritual  power  ?  That  never  talks  of 
revivals  or  answers  to  prayer  ?  "  "  Let  Baal  plead  for 
himself,"  I  answer,  in  the  words  of  Joash.  I  adduce 
it  not  in  such  a  discussion  as  this,  any  more  than  I 
would  exhibit  before  you  a  corpse  to  ilhistrate  the 
agility,  strength,  or  iutellectual  scope  of  a  man.  "  What 
can  sucli  a  Church  do  ? "  It  can  invite  the  Great 
Quickener,.  and  arise  from  the  dead  ;  or  it  may  bu.sy 
itself  in  endless  genealogies,  in  perfecting  its  ceremonies, 
in  seeking  how  closely  it  may  imitate  the  Church  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  yet  appear  in  harmony  with  a 
Christian  renaissance — we  use  not  the  dead  but  the 
living  in  our  discussion.       We    seek  not  the   living 
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among  the  dead.  And  of  Churches  we  would  say  as 
of  organic  nature  ovme  vivum  ex  vivo. 

Science  is  deserving  of  our  lasting  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, for  having  given  to  the  world  more  rational 
conceptions  of  the  universe,  and  its  Author  and  Con- 
troller. It  has  laid  us  under  pepetual  obligations  to  it, 
by  carrying  even  to  our  holy  of  holies  its  most  exact- 
ing tests.  It  has  taken  from  the  heart  of  the  Church 
a  load  that  would  have  crushed  a  very  A ,  •,  in  the 
snapping  of  human  authority,  and  the  assertion  of  in- 
tellectual freedom,  a  freedom  without  which  religion 
is  the  veriest  absurdity,  and  it  has  yet  a  service  to 
render  that  will  prove  of  incalculable  value,  in  leading 
the  Church  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential 
in  Christianity  and  what  is  not.  I  would  apply  Mr. 
Mill's  Canon  of  Inductive  inquiry  to  our  theology. 
Here  is  a  man  with  strong  leanings  towards  Apostolic 
Succession,  Infant  Baptism,  and  Eternal  Punishmf^iit 
as  conscious  torment.  Here  is  another  who  a^  r-'.^ 
with  him  on  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  doctr?;i  ^ 
and  yet  "  God  who  knoweth  the  heart  puts  no  differ- 
ence between  them  but  purifies  both  by  faith." 

Now,  Mr.  Mill's  1st  Canon  "  the  method  of  agreement," 
would  suggest  at  once  that  those  doctrines  about  which 
they  differ  were  not  essentials,  that  it  must  have  been 
those  on  which  they  agreed  that  wrought  the  beneficial 
result.  They  agreed  on  baptism.  But  there  must  have 
been  some  other  element  more  essential ;  for  here  is  a 
third  Christian,  as  surely  converted  as  either,  and  he 
differs  from  them  in  being  an  anti  Pedo-baptist.  Ergo, 
ao-reement   on  baptism  is  not^^essential.     More,  that 
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neither  of  the  other  questions  is  truly  essential. 
Press  the  Canon  still  further,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
among  God's  nobility,  among  those  who  have  passed 
from  darkness  to  light  men  differ,  and  that  very 
widely  on  all  questions,  except  a  very  few.  Hence 
we  are  forced  to  infer  that  those  form  what  may  be 
considered  essential  truth.  That  (lod  hates  sin,  but 
loves  his  creatures,  and  would  liave  all  men  saved. 
That  he  has  revealed  himself  to  the  world  in  the  person 
of  Christ.  That  faith  in  Christ  saves  from  sin  and  re- 
generates the  nature.  That  the  Scriptures  contain  all 
necessary  truth.  That  there  will  be  a  future  life  in 
which  we  shall  receive  the  legitimate  results  of  our 
conduct  here.  Outside  this  circle  lies  the  Campus 
Martins  of  polemical  theology,  and  it  is  sad  to  see  the 
numl)er  that  spend  life  there,  armed  cdp  a  jne,  for  joust 
or  tournament, theological  gladiators,  with  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  heresy-hunters.  Now  science  would  suggest 
that  the  Church  be  broad  enough  to  contain  all  wdio 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  evidence  this  love 
in  life. 

Unity  in  variety  is  Christian  unity,  and  the  Chi'istian 
camp  will  ahvays  furnish  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  a  chai'ity  that  shall  cover  a  multitu<le  of  diversity 
of  opinion  on  matters  non-essential,  while  the  unbroken 
body  of  Christ  stands  shoulder  io  shoulder  with  the 
face  to  the  conunon  foe.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
Church,  and  let  me  say,  our  Anglo-Saxon  common- 
sense  are  calling  aloud  for  a  shortening  and  simplifying 
of  creed,  and  a  more  practical  union  of  our  forces.  In 
this  matter  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than 
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the  children  of'liLiht.  True,  we  have  Evangelical  Alli- 
ances, and  the  representative  men  of  the  different 
branches,  smiling  comjolacently,  talk  pleasantly  of  each 
other.  But  they  part,  and  rival  each  other  in  their 
zeal,  in  perpetuating  their  peculiarities.  Progressive 
science  otters  us  a  hint  here,  that  we  cannot  much 
longer  io-nore. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  say,  "  Well,  if  science  has  made 
us  her  debtor,  the  account  is  more  than  squared  by  the 
damages  we  could  claim  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
theology  in  her  namt^." 

"  In  addition  to  the  discredit  thrown  upon  a  particu- 
lar providence  and  answers  to  prayer,  she  has  removed 
the  Creator  by  her  evolutionism."  ;; 

All  this  1  promptly  and  emphatically  deny,  and  in 
the  na.me  of  science  too.  There  can  be  no  denial  of 
design,  or  final  cause  in  nature,  nor  can  there  be  a  denial 
of  t\\Q  ijhenoinemi  of  prayer.  AH  that  science  assumes 
is  that  whatever  occurs  takes  place  by  the  reign  of  law. 
Then  I  am  reminded  of  the  needless  fears  of  the  Church 
in  the  past. 

Astronomy  insisted  upon  the  trip  being  made  by  the 
earth,  instead  of  the  sun.  Geology  repudiated  the  six 
literal  days  The  theory  of  plenary  or  verbal  inspira- 
tion had  doubts  thrown  on  it.  The  universalitj^  of  the 
deluge  was  doubted,  tlien  denied.  Still  God  reigns, 
and  Christianity  lives.  Vain  our  fears,  and  weak  our 
faith  ;  as  fire  to  the  gold  dinuned  by  admixture,  as  win- 
nowing to  the  golden  grain,  has  the  light  of  inquiry 
been  to  Christian  and  Biblical  truth.  And  should  the 
day  come  when  it  shall  have  been  proved  to  the  satis- 
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faction  of  men  that  all  that  has  ever  occur I'od  can  be 
referred  to  natural  laws,  it  will  not  necessitate  a  doubt 
regarding  Christ's  works,  or  the  elKcacy  of  prayer- 
It  would  simply  involve  a  new  definition  ol'  a  miracle. 
I  knovr  not  that  one  soul  less  would  pray  because  he 
had  learned  that  his  prayer  was  answered  by  natural 
instead  of  special  law.  Let  inflexible  law  reign  every- 
where, who  will  reject  it,  provided  that  hearts  can  still 
be  changed,  sorrows  alleviated  and  removed,  ambitions 
aroused  and  ennobled  :* 

I  hardly  think  that  we  ought  to  enter  our  protest 
against  God's  evolving  this  universe,  and  us,  as  a  part 
of  it,  by  original  law.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  too  late 
in  the  day  for  such  an  attitude.  iVs  searchers  after 
truth,  what  right  have  we  to  a  preference  as  to  the 
modus  opeumdi  of  the  Creator  ?  I  am  no  evolutionist, 
although  lirndy  believing  in  progressive  grades,  but  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  pure  science  to 
alarm  any  intelligent  Christian.  If  science  can  prove 
evolution  true,  I  wish  it  were  done  t(j-day,  for  rest, 
assured  every  error  obscures  to  some  extent  the  face 
of  truth,  and  mars  its  symmetry.  But  must  theology 
trim  itself  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  evolution  "and 
cognate  results  ?  Not  yet,  I  think.  VV^hat  have  we 
forcing  us  to  such  a  conclusion  ?  A  multitude  of 
facts  clamouring  for  a  theory  ?  No ;  but  a  theory 
looking  for  the  tirst  fact  to  support  it.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  inductive  philosophy  reversed,  and  science  enters 
her  solemn  protest.  Man  is  separated  from  the 
molecule  by  at  least  two  links.  Both  being  furnished, 
science  could  hardly  insist  upon  a   third.     One,   the 
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passage  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic ;  the  other 
the  transmutation  of  one  species  into  another.  Now, 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  unreasonable  to  ask  for 
07ie  case  of  each.  Were  even  one  furnished,  the 
question  would  be  forever  settled.  The  fact  that  we 
are  compelled  to  wait  for  both  of  the  links,  should 
moderate  the  ardour  of  those  who  declare  it  is  a  settled 
question.  We  appeal  to.those  who  have  made  micros- 
copy and  natural  histoiy  a  life  work,  and  they  tell  us 
that  protoplasm  is  inorganic,  spontaneous  generation  a 
theory,  and  that  even  if  we  had  been  favored  with  a 
start  from  the  inorganic,  through  either  of  these 
means,  embryology  and  paleontology,  or  nature,  both 
living  and  dead,  repudiates  the  evolution  theory. 

Huxley  himself  admits,  "  It  is  my  clear  conviction 
that  as  the  evidence  now  stands,  it  is  not  absolutely 
proven  that  a  group  of  animals  having  all  the  char- 
acteristics exhibited  by  species  in  nature,  has  ever 
been  originated  by  selection,  whether  artificial  or 
natural,"  and  if  true  of  animals,  it  is  equally  true  of 
plants.  "Not  a  single  instance  of  one  species  changing 
into  another  has  yet  been  found."  Both  Darwin  and 
his  disciples  admit  that  geology  furnishes  not  one 
solitary  illustration.  This  link  is  wanting.  As  to  the 
first  link,  hear  Tyndale  himself,  in  closing  an  address 
at  the  Royal  Institution.  "I  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  summarize  up  what  has  been  brought  before  you. 
In  fact,  the  whole  is  but  the  summing  up  of  eight 
months  of  incessant  labour.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  enipiiry,  there  is  not,  as  you  have  seen, 
a  shadow  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
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taneous  generation.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  over- 
whehiiing  evidence  against  it.  But  do  not  carry  away 
with  you  the  idea  sometimes  eiToneously  ascribed  to 
me,  that  I  deem  spontaneous  generation  impossible,  or 
that  I  wish  to  limit  the  ])ower  of  Nature  in  relation  to 
life.  My  views  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  well  known. 
But  possibility  is  one  thing,  and  proof  is  another,  and 
when  in  our  day  I  seek  for  experimental  evidence  of 
the  transmutation  of  the  non-living  into  the  living,  1 
am  led  inexorably  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such 
evidence  exists,  and  that  in  the  low^est  as  in  the  highest 
of  organic  creatures,  the  method  of  nature  is  that  life 
shall  be  the  issue  of  antecedent  life."  I  may  add  that 
since  the  above  was  written,  Tyndale  has  pursued  the 
matter  still  further,  putting  it  to  tests  more  crucial 
than  any  ever  before  applied,  with  results  entirely 
confirmatory  of  the  above.  The  hrst  link  is,  as  you 
see,  also  wanting.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  turn  from 
the  dogmatic  assumptions  of  the  lesser  lights  in  science, 
to  such  men  as  Tyndale,  Huxley,  and  Darwin,  and  to 
listen  to  their  own  admissions.  Hear  another.  One 
acknowledged  the  world  over  as  standing  in  the  very 
front  rank  among  scientists  —a  teacher  of  teachers — a 
man  who  by  his  own  experiments  and  observations  has 
furnished  many  a  scientist  with  the  materials  for  his 
books  and  lectures.  I  refer  to  Professor  Virchow,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin.  He  is  considered,  I  think, 
the  highest  living  authority  on  the  origin  of  man,  so 
far  as  science  knows  anything  about  it.  Recently,  he 
took  occasion  to  rebuke  a  spirit  which  was  bringing, 
as  he  thought,  true  science  into  contempt  by  affirming 
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as  science  what  was  only  in  the  t'on<lition  of  oiidc 
hypothesis,  and  in  doing  so,  emphasized  the  following 
statement :  "  Until  the  long  series  of  scientiiic  enquiry 
necessary  to  prove  the  protoplastic  soul  has  been  suc- 
cessfully conducted  do  not  teach  it."  "  We  have  no 
proof  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  true  science  can 
afford  to  wait."  "Scientific  men  know  nothing  whatever 
of  the  connection  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  and 
whatever  their  theories  or  speculations,  they  must  not 
teach  them  as  science."  Of  the  physical  basis  of  mind, 
taught  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  several  other  prominent 
physicians,  he  says,  "  This  is  but  a  problem  of  science 
and  thus  far  an  insoluble  one;  search  for  it,  but  do  not 
teach  it."  And  when  he  reaches  his  owm  specialty, 
the  origin  of  man,  he  says,  while  acknowledging  his 
sympathy  with  the  theory  that  would  connect  men 
with  the  ape.  "  Every  positive  advance  made  in  pre- 
historic anthropology  has  removed  us  further  from 
the  proof  of  any  such  connection.  The  fossil  men  of 
the  remotest  ages  are  just  such  men  as  we.  They 
have  heads  that  many  of  us  would  be  happy  to  carry 
on  our  shoulders.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  any 
fossil  evidence  of  a  lower  order  of  men  than  now 
exists,  or  of  any  connection  between  man  and  any  other 
verbetrate  animal."  He  thus  remonstrates  aofainst 
teaching  as  the  utterances  of  science,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  the  protoplastic  soul,  spontaneous  generation, 
a  pbysical  basis  of  mind,  and  the  animal  origin  of 
man. 

I    must    add    a    later    admission    from   Professor 
Tyndale    in   the    Fortnightly    Review : — "  If    asked 
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whether  science  has  solved  or  is  likely  in  our  day  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  universe,  I  must  shake  my 
head  in  doubt.  Behind,  and  aV)ove,  and  around  us  the 
real  mystery  of  the  universe  lies  unsolved,  and  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned  is  incapablo  of  solution.  The 
problem  of  the  connection  of  body  and  soul  is  as 
insoluble  in  its  modern  form,  as  it  was  in  the  prescien- 
tific  ages. 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  clear  distinction  made  between 
science  in  a  state  of  hypothesis,  and  science  in  a  state 
of  fact. 

"And  inasmuch  as  it  is  still  in  its  hypothetical 
stage  the  ban  of  exclusion  ought  to  fall  upon  the 
theory  of  evolution. 

"  The  theory  of  evolution  applied  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  matter,  belongs  to  the  dim  twilight  of  con- 
jecture, and  the  certainty  of  experimental  enquiry  is 
here  shut  out.  » 

"  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  are  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  data, 
and  they  yield  to  it  only  a  provision&,l  assent. 

"  In  reply  to  your  question  they  will  frankly  admit 
their  inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory  experimental 
proof  that  life  can  be  developed  save  from  demonstra- 
ble antecedent  life. 

"  I  share  Virchow's  opinion  that  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution in  its  complete  form  involves  the  assumption, 
that  at  some  period  of  the  world's  history,  there  oc- 
curred what  would  now  be  called  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. I  agree  with  him  that  the  proofs  of  it  are  still 
wanting. 
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"  I  hold  with  Vinjhow  that  the  faihires  have  been 
lamentable,  that  the  doctrine  is  utterly  discredited." 

These  extracts  sliow  that  our  fears  touching  science 
are  all  unnecessary  and  unreasonal)le ;  l)ut  had  i  a 
dilierent  set  to  quote,  it  should  not  alter  the  cfise.  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  shown  our  errors,  and  it'  we  are 
clinging  to  any,  they  can  be  only  sources  of  weakness 
to  us.  There  are  no  men  rendering  better  ser\'ice  to 
the  cause  of  truth  than  those  who  patiently  apply 
their  mature  minds  to  the  settling  of  such  questions  as 
this.  It  is  all  in  our  favour  that  they  are  so  little  in- 
terested in  reli'don  as  to  have  scarce  a  theoloLdcal  bent. 
What  we  want  is  the  undoubted  utterance  of  Nature. 
Pre-eminent  specialists  are  they  all,  whose  decisions 
are  almost  final.  • 

To  sum  up  this  part,  true  science  has  not  affected  to 
the  weight  of  a  gossamer  any  essential  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has,  we  are  glad  to  say,  abated  somew^hat 
our  ardour  in  speculative  theology. 

A  few  words  more  and  I  am  done.  Science  is  the  ap- 
plication of  common  sense  to  nature.  Theology  ought 
to  be  the  application  of  common  sense  to  matters  spiri- 
tual and  divine.  Science  rests  on  the  firm  foundation  of 
experiment.  Theology, as  far  as  it  is  of  practical  benefit, 
has  the  same  basis.  Science  was  called  from  its 
empty  and  barren  theorizing  to  the  study  of  Nature, 
and  since  the  day  she  responded  to  the  call  has  pre- 
sented vitality  and  syuunetry.  Theology,  so  far  as  she 
has  listened  to  the  Mastei's  voice  to  "prove  all  things," 
and  "  hold  fast  the  good  ;"  to  "  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good,"  and  to  iease  busying  herself  about  "  end- 
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less  genealogius  "  and  "  worcls  tu  no  profit,"  to  interpret 
"  the  letter  that  killeth  "  by  "the  Spirit  that  givetli  life," 
has  afforded  glinipseK  of  her  own  native  attiactions, 
in  her  own  beautiful  garments.  Science  is  God's  one 
hand,  theology  the  other.  It  is  only  when  the  hands 
are  clasped  that  the  circle  of  truth  is  complete.  Saci'ed 
tlie  one  as  the  otlier,  both  call  for  the  unsandaled  feet 
and  the  uncovered  head.  I  am  glad  that  when  the 
theological  department  was  inauguiated,  Faraday  Hall 
.stood  up  by  its  side,  the  bride  adorned  for  hei' husband, 
each  in  its  native  atti-actions,  winning  and  holding 
the  love  of  the  other.  It  is  a  pitiiable  sight  to  see  a 
Christian  afraid  or  ashamed  of  his  Father's  autograph 
in  Nature.  It  is  ecjually  pitiable  to  see  the  scientist 
struggle  to  reduce  himself  to  a  clod.  Let  them  join 
hands.  When  a  better  understanding  hath  been  reached 
in  both  kingdoms,  we  may  expect  the  day  when  every 
jarring  chord  shall  be  i-educed  toharmony,and  through 
the  whole  circle  of  human  thought  we  shall  hear  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  the  grand  'feDeuinoi  intellectual 
and  spiritual  synnnetry,  the  rational  adoration  of  Him 
whose  thoughts  are  the  origin  of  the  known  as  well  as 
the  unknowable. 
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Cl^t  §ibnu  Call  to  tlje  P^inistrgV 

The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers. — Acts  xx.  28. 
Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ. — 2  Cor.  v.  20. 

An  unsent  or  self-sent  ambassador  would  be  an 
absurdity.  St.  Paul  claims  that  his  ambassadorship 
was  authorised  directly  from  heaven.  He  speaks  of 
himself,  again  and  again,  as  "  called  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  will  of  God,"  "  not  of  men,  neither  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who 
raised  Him  from  the  dead."  He  acknowledges  the 
apostleship  of  his  brethren  in  the  college  of  apostles, 
because  they  had  been  personally  commissioned  by  the 
Lord,  but  claims  that  he  too  had  seen  the  Lord,  and 
received  a  personal  connnission.  "Christ  sent  me  .  . 
to  preach  the  Gospel  (1st  Cor.  i.  17).  In  like  manner  he 
affirmsthat  the  pastors  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  whom 
he  calls  "  elders  "  and  "  bishops,"  were  appointed  to  their 
station  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  personally,  but 
by  His  personal  successor,  "  the  executive  of  the  God- 
head," the  Holy  Ghost — "  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
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Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God  which  He  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood."   ' 

The  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  therefore,  is  a  divine 
vocation.  It  is  not  the  birthright  of  a  tribe  or  a 
family,  as  in  Old  Testament  times.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
tinction to  descend  from  father  to  son,  like  a  title  of 
nobility  in  modern  times.  Neither  is  it  a  mere  pro- 
fession, which  a  man  may  choose  for  himself,  according 
to  his  own  taste  or  interest ;  for  the  duties  of  which 
he  may  become  qualified  by  study,  pains,  and  time ; 
and  which  he  may  continue  to  follow  or  may  relin- 
quish any  moment  at  his  pleasure.  Much  less  is  it  an 
expedient  to  which  a  sentimental  daintiness,  or  love  of 
learned  leisure  may  resort,  in  order  to  escape  the 
fretting  and  toil,  the  conflict  and  care,  of  every-day 
life.  It  is  a  pastorship,  a  stewardship,  an  ambassador- 
ship for  God.  Such  are  the  leading  views  of  it  which 
the  Scriptures  give.  Its  functions  must  be  admitted 
to  be  the  most  dignifying  and  blessed  that  a  man  can 
exercise.  They  are  also  the  weightiest  and  most  sacred. 
— (Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine.) 

In  its  very  nature  the  Christian  Ministry  supposes 
a  divine  designation,  authorization,  and  warrant.  No 
abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  no  merely  human  en- 
couragements and  sanctions,  can,  of  themselves,  con- 
stitute the  right  to  assume  the  office,  or  confer  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  fulfilling  its  duties.  The 
words  of  St.  Paul  touching  another  office,  the  High 
Priesthood,  are  quite  applicable  here, — "No  man  taketh 
this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron  ; "  or,  as  John  Newton  has  said,  "  None 
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but  he  who  made  the  world  can  make  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel." 

Under  what  particular  form  a  call  to  the  ministry 
is  to  be  looked  for  and  recognized  ;  what  are  its  proper 
signatures,  certificates,  and  vouchers ;  how  the  Church 
of  Christ  may  distinguish  ;  how  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  a  call  may  them- 
selves distinguish  between  an  imaginary  call  and  a 
real  one,  a  spurious  and  a  genuine  one,  are  questions 
which  are  often  asked,  but  not  easily  answered  so  as 
to  cover  all  possible  instances ;  yet  there  are  certain 
well-defined  tests  which  reason  and  Scripture  are 
agreed  to  hold  as  of  universal  application  in  the  case. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  Call  to 
the  Ministry  undcL  two  heads,  namely  : — 

I.  Evidences  by  which  the  subject  himself  should 
be  assured  of  the  validity  of  the  call ;  and 

II.  Evidences  by  which  the.  Church  should  be  satis- 
fied in  recognizing  and  countersigning  the  call. 

I.  The  evidences  to  the  subject  himself  we  shall 
discuss  under  two  heads,  namely,  the  Internal  and  the 
External  Call ;  or,  the  Voice  of  God  and  the  Voice  of 
the  Church. 

1.  The  Internal  Call  is  the  word  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  impressing  the  heart,  influencing  the  will, 
directing  the  judgment,  and  conveying  pervsonal  ({uali- 
fications.  If  a  man  be  called  of  God  to  the  ministry, 
there  will  be  produced  on  his  mind,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  impression  that  it  is  his  duty  to  consecrate  his 
powers  and  his  life  to  that  work ;  not  only  that  he 
ought  diligently  to  employ  his  powers  in  bringing 
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souls  to  Christ,  for  every  Christian  must  feel  that  he 
is  under  obligation  to  do  that ;  but  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  the  one  engage- 
ment of  his  life,  saying, — 

"  'Tis  all  my  business  here  below, 
To  cry,  •  Behold  the  Lamb.'" 

Now  there  must  be  this  individual  conviction  of 
such  divine  designation.  The  Church  would  clearly 
go  beyond  its  province  were  it  absolutely  and  alone  to 
determine  who  are  called  to  fill  this  sacred  office.  It 
is  evident  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  would, 
by  a  moral  necessity,  make  the  voice  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  ministerial  action,  little  more  than  the 
reflex  of  the  opinions  and  character  of  the  Church 
for  the  time  being ;  it  would  set  aside  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  individual  conscience  and  the  sense 
of  personal  obligation  to  God  in  a  domain  where  their 
rights  have  special  claims  to  be  heard  and  respected. 
It  would  draw  a  broader  line  of  distinction  between 
the  ministry  of  the  Jewish  and  that  of  the  Christian 
Church,  than  the  Word  of  God  either  demands  or 
sanctions.  It  would  put  Christ's  headship  over  His 
Church  into  commission  within  a  sphere  where  many 
of  His  own  declarations  lead  us  to  look  for  its  most 
direct  and  authoritative  exercise.  It  would  reduce 
the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  one  of  His  chief 
functions,  to  the  level  of  the  common  course  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  the  flock, 
not  the  Proprietor,  appointing  their  Shepherd  ;  the 
household,  not  the  Lord  of  it,  determining  who  shall 
manage  his  affairs  ;  the  people,  to  whom  ambassadors 
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are  sent  in  the  way  of  grace,  dictating  to  the  Prince 
who  commissions  them,  whom  he  shall  choose  to  nego- 
tiate on  his  behalf. 

Nor  may  parents,  even  godly  parents,  set  apart 
one  of  their  most  stupid  sons,  not  likely  to  shine 
in  another  profession,  or  to  succeed  in  business, 
nor  yet  one  of  their  most  brilliant  sons,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  God-fearing  parents  may  conse- 
crate their  children  from  the  hour  of  birth,  and  may 
pray  that  God  would  honour  them  with  a  call  to 
the  ministry ;  but  fond  parental  desires  and  ambitions, 
however  well  meant,  partake  oi'  the  nature  of  a  serious 
impertinence  when  they  forestall  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  thrust  one  whom  they  may  choose  into 
the  sacred  office.  Nor,  as  we  have  said,  may  any  in- 
dividual consult  his  own  preferences,  tastes,  or  ambi- 
tions in  this  matter.  The  honest  belief  of  the  subject 
that  he  is  especially  called  to  this  work  is  surely  indis- 
pensable to  his  undertaking  it ;  for  he  who  does  not 
believe  himself  so  called  cannot  but  be  an  intruder 
into  God's  heritage,  and  however  solenmly  ordained, 
by  whatever  branch  of  the  Church,  his  ordination  is, 
ipso  facto,  vitiated  and  of  none  effect. 

We  speak  of  this  inward  Divine  conviction  first, 
because  it  is  first,  first  always  in  point  of  importance, 
and,  with  rare  exceptions,  first  also  in  order  of  time. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  there  is  a  Divine 
call,  it  is  felt  by  the  young  convert  constraining  and 
encouraixiuii'  him  in  his  earliest  efforts  to  win  souls  for 
Christ ;  and  in  some  instances  burdening  the  conscience 
of  the  sinner  for  years  prior  to  his  conversion,  with 
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the  conviction  that  he  oii^ht  to  give  himself  to  God 
not  only,  but  to  the  ministry  also.  Many  a  faithful 
and  divinely-honoured  minister,  the  evidences  of  whose 
call  have  brightened  all  along  the  path  of  his  life-work, 
has  testified  that  he  withheld  heart,  and  soul,  and 
service  from  his  Lord  for  many  years,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  if  converted  he  must  consent  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  while  there  were  other  lines  of  life 
more  alluring  to  his  worldly  mind.  But,  come  when 
it  may,  it  is  first  always  in  importance.  If  a  servant 
of  Christ,  livinc:  in  communion  with  his  Saviour,  is 
thus  inwardly  impressed,  he  may  proceed  with  con- 
fidence to  his  work.  Yea,  he  ')nust  do  so.  He  may  not 
have  as  yet  all  the  evidences  of  a  call  to  the  ministry, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Lord  rinorino-  in  the  chambers  of  his 
soul  is  of  paramount  authority.  But  wanting  this,  let 
him  beware  how  he  attends  to  the  counsels  and  opinions 
of  ministers  and  other  friends,  which  ofttimes  are  but 
ill-considered  and  dangerous  flatteries,  lest  he  make  his 
whole  life  one  prolonged,  comprehensive  blunder,  by  a 
blunder  at  the  beginning. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  "Is  not  here  the  principle  of 
all  fanaticism  ?  Does  not  this  leave  the  truth  of  Christ 
and  the  best  interests  of  mankind  at  the  mercy  of  a 
host  of  morbid  fancies,  dreams,  and  misguided  aspira- 
tions ?  How  is  one  to  know  that  his  impression  is 
from  God,  and  is  not  an  imagination  of  his  own  mind, 
or  even  a  temptation  of  the  devil  ?  " 

(a)  We  reply  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  speaks  in 
this  case,  is  capable  of  making  Himself  understood. 
A  truly  Divine  call  is,  first  of  all;  self -evidential.     It 
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brings  with  it  its  own  credentials.  Of  course,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  subject  is  living  a  life  of  obedience,  is 
accustomed  to  communion  with  (lod  through  the 
Divine  Spirit,  is  one  to  whom  the  movements  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  heart  are  a  familiar  experience,  is  desirous 
of  knowing  God's  will  concerning  him,  and  praying, 
"Lord,  what  would'st  thou  have  me  to  do?"  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  said  to  Philip,  "  Go  near,  join  thyself 
to  this  chariot."  But  Philip  was  in  the  way  of  obedience. 
An  angel  had  previously  said  to  him,  "  Arise,  and 
go  toward  the  south,  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down 
from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza."  And  he  was  going,  not 
knowing  how  far  he  was  to  go,  noi-  what  he  was  to 
dOi  Then  the  Spirit  said,  "  Go  near,  join  thyself  to 
this  chariot."  What  was  this  but  an  impression 
(offensive , as  the  w(3rd  is  to  some  persons  when  em- 
ployed in  this  sense)  so  strong  and  clear,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  its  being  from  God  ?  St.  Paul  prayed 
thrice  for  the  removal  of  his  troublesome  thorn.  It 
was  not  removed.  God  answered  his  prayer  better 
than  he  thought.  He  lets  the  thorn  remain,  but 
nullifies  the  evil  by  enriching  His  servant  with  more 
abundant  grace.  St.  Paul's  own  account  of  it  is 
exceedingly  impressive :  "  And  He  said  to  me,  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee."  And  how  did  the  Lord 
Jesus  say  this  to  St.  Paul  ?  By  an  outward,  audible 
voice?  No,  but  by  what  we  might  call  an  inward 
voice.  Directly,  by  His  Spirit,  He  gave  His  servant 
intelligible,  sufficient  answer  to  his  prayer.  Let  a 
child  of  God  say,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth,"  and  he  may  as  clearly  cognize  the  Spirit's 
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word  in  his  soul  as  Philip  or  Paul.  Nay,  men  have 
ot'ttimes  wished  to  shake  off  this  impression,  and 
have  striven  variously  to  do  so,  and  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  it  was  not  from  God,  but  all  in  vain, 
feeling  more  and  more,  "  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  Gospel." 

But  the  Christian  heart  is  accessible  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  devil,  and  it  may  be  asked  how  one 
can  distinguish  between  these  and  the  movements 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  one  has  begun  to  listen  to  the 
divine  voice,  he  will  recognize  familiar  tones.  The 
voice  that  now  urges  so  gently,  yet  persistently,  "  You 
ought  to  preach  the  Gospel,"  he  recognizes  as  the 
very  voice  that  for  years  continued  to  say  "  You  ought 
to  be  a  Christian."  But  cannot  Satan  simulate  the 
divine  voice  ?  Yes.  In  the  western  wilds  the  blood- 
thirsty  panther  so  exactly  imitates  the  wail  of  a  lost 
child,  that  the  unsuspecting  traveller  is  turned  aside 
from  his  path  by  compassionate  feeling,  and  lured 
to  his  death.  But  the  old  hunter  is  not  deceived. 
He  has  heard  that  cry  before.  So  the  unspiritual,  the 
unwatchful,  the  selfish,  the  sinful,  may  be  deceived  by 
the  devices  of  the  adversary,  but  not  the  child  of  God 
in  communion  with  his  Father.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  knowing  his  foe  and  his  true  outwardness,  because 
his  senses  have  been  exercised  to  discern  both  good 
and  evil.  In  a  word,  when  God  speaks  in  the  human 
soul,  He  speaks  with  authority  so  unmistakable  as 
to  distinguish  His  utterances  from  the  phantasies  of 
our  own  minds,  and  the  deceptions  of  Satan.  The 
intonations   of  His   voice  are   so   peculiar   as   to   be 
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recognized  sooner  or  later  as  clearly  as  when  He 
walked  in  Eden  and  conversed  with  our  first  parents. 
We  say  sooner  or  later,  because  God  may  make  the 
manner  of  His  address  to  our  consciousness  a  part 
of  our  discipline.  His  first  utterances  may  be  faint 
and  indistinct,  in  order  to  test  the  promptness  and 
willingness  of  our  obedience  to  the  divine  mandate ; 
but  the  more  promptly  and  unselfishly  we  obey,  the 
more  clearly  will  the  path  of  duty  appear,  and  the 
more  certainly  we  shall  know  as  we  follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord. 

(b)  But  this  persuasion  wrought  in  one's  mind  by 
the  Spirit  will  be  corroborated  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  Answers  will  be  given  to  prayer,  and  the 
utterances  of  Scripture  will  be  powerfully  applied 
to  the  mind.  One  says  (Rev.  Owen  Stockton) :  "  I  set 
apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  prayer,  to  ask  counsel 
of  God  whether  I  should  preach  or  not,  and  by  power- 
fully impressing  on  my  mind  these  Scriptures  He 
showed  me  my  duty — '  As  much  as  lieth  in  you  feed 
the  flock ;'  '  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is 
unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel  ;*  '  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed ;'  "  and  other  passages  are  qxioted  by  him 
in  the  same  connection. 

A  young  man  attending,  in  former  years,  that  Uni- 
versity had  strong  apprehensions  of  his  designation 
to  the  ministry,  even  prior  to  his  conversion.  After 
he  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart  he  felt  willing 
to  follow  Christ  anywhither,  but  seriously  doubted 
his  call.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  might  obtain 
direction,  and,  therefore,  fasted  and  prayed  and  waited 
3* 
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upon  Gofl  ;  and  at  length  gave  himself  to  the  Church, 
to  he  put  into  the  ministry,  fully  convinced  that  that 
was  the  Avill  of  God  concerning  liim.  But  no  sooner 
had  he  confoi'iiied  to  the  initial  requirements  than 
misgivings  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  hefore 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  They  were  over- 
whelming. For  the  moment,  the  devil  had  clothed 
himself  with  litxht.  At  a  late  hour  one  oveninff, 
fearing  that  after  all  his  fasting  and  praying  he 
had  taken  the  wrong  step  at  last,  he  was  mentally 
discussing  measures  by  which  he  might  undo  what 
he  had  done,  when  in  great  perplexity  and  distress 
he  took  up  his  Bible,  and,  falling  upon  his  knees, 
asked  God  for  light  and  <lirection ;  then  opening  the 
Book  he  began  to  read,  "  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  sound  an  alarm  in  My  holy  mountain."  To  him 
it  was  as  the  voice  of  God.  His  doubts  were  dis- 
sipated and  never  returned.  His  convictions  were 
established.  Now  we  do  not  connnend  Bibliomancy, 
nor  believe  in  haphazard  with  the  Word  of  God, 
a  book  for  study  and  not  for  divination ;  nevertheless 
the  Spirit  who  inspired  the  Word,  and  inspires  the 
loving  heart,  speaks  in  the  Word  and  in  the  heart 
with  harmonious  accord. 

(c)  Moreover,  this  impression  may  be  known  to  be 
geiniine  because  it  is  an  impulse  proceeding,  not  upon 
considerations  of  self-interest,  nor  of  desire  to  provide 
for  one's  self  and  family,  motives  innocent,  yea,  laud- 
able in  secular  bu.siness,  but  criminal  here  ;  nor  of 
ambition,  avarice,  or  love  of  ease,  criminal  everywhere; 
but  upon  considerations  that  respect  only  God's  glory, 
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the  good  of  His  Church,  the  salvation  of  lost  mon, 
doing  the  will  of  God  and  snprif icing  one's  self 
entirely  to  His  service,  an<l  that  of  the  humblest  of 
His  flock.  Matthew  Henry,  for  instance,  wrote  just 
before  his  ordination,  "  I  hope  I  can  say  that  I  act 
herein  from  a  principle  of  real  love  to  precious  souls, 
for  the  good  of  which  I  would  gladly  sj)end  and  be 
spent.  I  hope  I  know  so  well  the  worth  of  souls  that 
I  should  think  \t  a  greater  happiness  to  gain  one  soul 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  to  gain  mountains  of 
gold  and  silver  to  myself." 

Here  then  are  the  evidences  that  this  impression  is 
not  a  mere  imaixination  or  mis':fuided  bias:  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  credentials  ;  it  is  corroborated  and 
strengthened  from  day  to  chiy  in  communion  with 
God  by  faith  and  prayer  ;  it  is  clear  and  unmistakable 
in  proportion  to  the  fervor  an<l  faithfulness  of  personal 
consecration,  and  regards  always  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

(d)  Another  kind  of  evidence  that  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  in  considering  the  internal 
call,  is  the  delignt  and  consciousness  of  the  divine 
approval  which  are  experienced  in  obeying  the 
monitions  of  the  Spirit.  Yielding  to  His  behests  will 
tend  to  brighten  God's  approving  smile  upon  the 
heart,  while  resisting  will  tend  to  banish  it.  This  is 
evidence  barely  secondary  in  impoi-tance  to  the  fore- 
going. If  a  man's  soul  does  not  prosper  while  he 
ministers,  or  if  the  duties  of  his  vocation  are  irksome 
to  him,  he  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  not  called  to 
that  work.     A  man  w^ould  be  happier  as  a  scullion,  or 
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as  a  liud-carriei',  with  tlie  peace  of  God,  than  in 
exercisinor  the  functions  of  an  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  if  not  divinely  coiniinssioned.  And  if 
a  man  lias  ])een  gnilt^'  of  the  unholy  prrsuinptiou  of 
thnistiu*,^  himself  into  this  olTice,  or  peruiittiiij^-  him- 
self to  be  thrust  in  by  others,  when  not  called  of  God, 
how  can  his  soul  ])i-osper  ?  On  the  other  hand,  in 
proportion  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  with  His 
servlint,  he  lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphei'e  of  holy 
joy,  his  duties  are  his  delight,  his  soul  is  refreshed  in 
preparing  his  sermons,  his  meditations  on  a  subject 
with  a  view  to  benefit  others  are  a  means  of  grace  to 
himself,  he  is  made  to  disrelish  all  studies  tliat  do  not 
contribute  to  his  efficiency  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  he  may  water  others,  God  more  abundantly 
waters  him.  Therefore,  if  a  man  finds  his  soul  happy 
in  his  work  and  prospering  in  piety,  so  far  forth  he 
has  evidence  that  he  is  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  ; 
if  otherwise,  the  presumption  is  that  he  is  not  so 
called. 

These  two  things,  namely,  the  inwrought  conviction, 
and  the  spiritual  delight  and  improvement  consequent 
upon.obejdng  it,  are  the  evidences  of  the  fact  of  an 
inward  call,  which  we  must  speak  of  as  indispensable 
in  entering  upon  ministerial  life.  It  is  a  s^ne  qua  nott. 
It  is  the  presumptive  ground  on  which  the  Church 
delegates  her  authorized  commission.  No  man  has  a 
:  right  to  assume  the  office,  nor  has  the  Church  authority 
to  induct  into  it  any  one  who  does  not  believe,  and  by 
his  piety,  endowments,  and  zeal,  give  proof  of  the 
validity  of  his  belief,  that  he  is  inwardly  moved  by 
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the  Holy  Ohost  to  execute  its  functions.  But  with 
this  inward  call,  and  the  felt  approval  of  (iod  in 
respondin<;  thereto,  men  have  ^one  forth  without  the 
ratification  of  the  Church  s  jiidi^Muent,  or  irDprinuittir 
of  the  Church's  authority,  to  find  C'hurch  tlooi*s  shut 
against  thenj,  and  Church  URunbers  their  persecutors  ; 
to  meet,  at  least  at  lirst,  with  but  inditterent  success  ; 
and  yet  have  gone  from  victory  to  victory,  because 
He  who  had  callcfl  them  to  their  work  and  ([ualitied 
tliem  thensfor,  was  able  to  establish  the  work  of  their 
hands  upon  them  These,  it  is  true,  may  be  excep- 
tional cases,  but  they  show  the  tran.scendant  im])ort- 
ance  of  the  intei'ual  call.  While  a  man  must  not  go 
without  it,  with  it  he  must,  though  re(piired  to  go 
with  that  alone. 

2.  We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  External 
Call  as  evidence  to  the  sulgect  of  his  divine  vocation 
to  the  holy  ministry. 

(a)  As  w^e  have  said,  the  Internal  Call  is  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul  of  the  individual,  summoning  him 
to  the  work  ;  the  External  Call  is  the  voice  of  the 
Church  substantiating,  seconding,  and  endorsing  the 
summons.  It  is  a  conunission  received  from,  and  re- 
cognized by  the  •  Church  ;  not  calling  strictly,  but 
countersigning  a  call  previously  given  by  God ;  not 
qualifying,  but  accrediting  him  whom  God  had  pre- 
viously, internally,  and  suitably  (qualified.  But  he  who 
draw\s  the  attention  of  the  Church  as  likely  to  prove 
an  eflective  labourer  in  the  Gospel,  for  whom  the 
Church  provides  w^ork  and  opens  doors  of  usef ulnesg, 
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has  herein  strong    confirmation   of    the    authenticity 
of  his  call. 

This  is  evidence  of  great  corroborative  value,  but 
quite  insufficient  of    itself.     Public   investment  with 
ministerial  authority  has  not  always  been  accompanied 
by  the  inward  call.     Many  have  entered  into  the  sacred 
office  with  hearts  unenlightened   by  Christian   truths, 
and  unimpressed  with  ministerial  obligations,  that  is  to 
say,  with  hearts  unrenewed.     Scott,  the  eminent  com- 
mentator,   confesses    that,  for    a    length    of    time,  he 
preached    the    Gospel    without   a    knowledge    of    it. 
Walker,  of  Truro,  makes  a  similar  confession.     Ber- 
ridge,  of  Everton,  tolls  v.s  that  two  years  at  Everton, 
and  six  years  previously  at  another  place,  he  laboured 
diligently    and   earnestly   for  the  salvation  of    souls 
without  a  particle  of  success,  and  then  discovered  that 
he  himself  was  not  saved.     John  Wesley  says,  "  It  is 
now   upwards  of  two  years    since  I    left  my  native 
country  to  teach   the  Georgia  Indians  the  nature  of 
Christianity ;  but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the 
meantime  ?     Why  (what  I  least  of  all  suspected)  that 
I  who  went  to  America  to  convert  others  was  never 
converted  myself."     But  although  some  who  were  un- 
qualified and  unauthorized  at  first;  have  been  success- 
fully employed  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  after  their 
conversion,  many  others  have  continued  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind  until  they  have  fallen  into  the  ditch  with 
those  they  were  incompetent  to  lead  ;  or  have,  at  length, 
retired  in   disgust  from   a  work  distasteful  to  them, 
because,  though  ar  thorized  by  the  Church,  they  were 
unacceptable  to  God.     However,  it  is  to  be  expected 
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that  when  God  designates  one  of  His  servants  to  the 
ministry  of  his  Word,  he  will  open  the  door  into  some 
branch  of  His  Church,  and  secure  the  Elxtcinal  <",'!. 

(6)  In  addition  to  this,  we  renuuk  that  the  ;n-f  v  - 
denceof  God,  as  commonly  understood,  will  attbi-d  more 
or  less  confirmation  of  this  call.  This  is  the  "wheel 
within  a  wheel  "  moving  in  harmonious  conjunction 
with,  but  in  direct  subserviency  to,  the  purposes  of 
God,  respecting  His  Church.  If  God,  by  Providential 
arrangement,  will  direct  the  choice  of  a  secular  calling, 
how  nmch  more  the  calling  to  His  own  work,  a  matter 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  His  own 
kingdom.  The  Providential  disposing,  therefore,  of  a 
person's  circumstances,  thoughts,  inclinations,  and 
studies  to  this  main  end  ;  the  disappointment  of  his 
plans  for  another  course  of  life ;  the  unexpected  and 
repeated  closing  up  of  worldly  avenues  ;  some  parti- 
cular crisis  in  the  individual  sphere ;  some  change  or 
influence  of  family  circumstances ;  one  or  more  of  these 
may  prove  the  "  word  behind  him,  saying,  '  This  is  the 
way,  walk  ye  in  it.'  " 

(c)  Another  branch  of  evidence  which  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  this  in  examining  the  Ex- 
ternal Call  is  the  success  which  attends  the  heaven- 
sent messenger.  Wherever  there  is  a  divine  call,  there 
is  a  sure  word  of  promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." 
But  if  one  run  unsent  his  labours  must  prove  unblest. 
"I  sent  them  not,  nor  commanded  them,  the'Vefore  they 
shall  not  protit  this  people  at  all,  saith  the  Lord." 
The  blight  was  not  that  their  doctrine  was  unsound, 
but  that  they  preached  unsent.     God  will  seal  His  own 
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ordinance,  but  not  man's  usurpation.  It  is  true  there 
are  other  causes  of  ill -success,  such  as  defect  of  per- 
sonal piety  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  coldness  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart, 
and  the  power  of  Satan,  so  that  though  there  be  no 
immediate  success,  we  are  not  to  conclude  hastily  that 
the  absence  of  a  divine  call  is  the  cause.  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge,  we  are  told,  preached  for  a  length  of 
time,  to  a  humble  congregation  who  stood  in  the  aisles 
of  the  church,  because  the  pews  were  deserted  and 
locked ;  but,  forasmuch  as  he  preached  evangelical 
truths  upon  God's  authority,  he,  in  course  of  time, 
gained  the  victory — a  full  church  and  many  souls. 
Many  most  devoted  men  have  laboured  at  times  with- 
out any  visible  results,  and  overwhelmed  by  discourage- 
ment have  demitted  their  toil,  and  fled  the  field  ;  but 
re-considering  their  duty,  have  retraced  their  steps,  re- 
sumed their  work,  and  rejoiced  in  abunuant  success. 
But  while  other  causes  may  produce  ill-success,  this 
cause,  the  absence  of  a  real  call,  r)iust  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Goa  gives  the  sincere  minister  souls,  he 
may  regard  them  as  seUs  to  his  ministry. 

These  we  regard  as  the  evidences  of  a  divine  call  to 
the  subject  himself — tirst,  the  impression  infixed  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  second,  happiness  and  personal  spi- 
ritual prosperity  in  the  work  ;  third,  the  providential 
opening  of  the  doors  of  the  Church,  and  of  paths  of 
usefulness ;  and  fourth,  gracious  success  in  the  prose- 
cution of  ministerial  labours. 

II.  We  now  take  up  the  second  of  our  leading  divi- 
sions, namely,  the  evidences  on  which  the  Church  may 
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rely  in  giving  the  sanction  of  its  authority  to  a  professed 
call  to  preach  the  gospel.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  called  of  God,  to  seek  a 
commission  at  the  hands  of  the  Church  also,  our 
Lord  has  taught  us  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
possible  by  applying  to  John  for  baptism  just  before 
entering  upon  His  public  career,  and  by  the  language 
He  employed  in  explanation  of  His  act.  Nor  will 
there  be  much  danger  of  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  where  its  spiritual  life  is  real  and  active,  for 
it  will  not  lack  the  material  for  a  correct  judgment, 
and  here,  if  anywhere,  it  may  look  for  the  extraordi- 
nary guidance  of  its  Head.  A  man  who  is  notoriously 
wicked  and  worldly  may  claim  to  exercise  the  minis- 
terial office ;  but  his  pretensions  are  nullified  by  his 
character ;  for  moral  blamelessness  and  visible  spiri- 
tuality of  mind  are  its  lowest  pre-requisites.  It  may 
happen  j.  ^^ain  that  though  the  candidate  for  the  min- 
istry may  be  unexceptionably,  or  even  exemplarily 
Christian,  he  may  show  a  mental  feebleness,  an  igno- 
rance of  the  gospel  and  of  the  word  of  God,  or  an  in- 
aptness  for  the  duties  of  a  public  religious  instructor, 
which  must  be  held  as  decisive  against  the  validity  of 
his  ministerial  call.  Or,  once  more,  the  best  gifts  of 
nature,  and  many  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  liberal  and 
Christian  culture  may  be  associated  with  a  stuntedness 
or  sickliness  of  reliirious  o-rowth,  which  forbids  the 
idea  of  a  co-existinc:  authoritv  to  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  Wickedness,  earthliness,  unacquaintance 
with  the  truth,  inability  to  teach,  defective  Christian 
experience  and  life, — any  one  of  these  is  a  barrier  to 
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the  ministry,  which  no  man  who  knows  what  he  is 
doing  will  either  venture  himself  to  leap  over,  or 
attempt  to  foist  others  over. 

But  how  is  the  Church  to.  judge  when  hindrances 
like  these  have  no  place  ?  Sometimes  the  heart  of  a 
wise  and  faithful  man  is  seen  to  flame  with  a  passion- 
ate concern  for  the  salvation  of  others,  which  the 
Church  at  once  recognizes  with  awe  and  joy  as  the 
indication  of  a  divine  commission.  In  other  instances 
a  peremptory  sense  of  duty  to  God  will  constrain  a 
man  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  securing  admis- 
sion to  the  sacred  office,  and  so  to  assume  a  load  from 
which  his  nature  shrinks  with  unutterable  dread.  And 
human  suggestions  may  be  the  means  by  which  God 
will  direct  the  thoughts  of  some  of  His  elect  servants 
to  their  vocation,  and  stir  them  up  to  seek  the  prepa- 
rations and  authentications  which  its  duties  demand. 

In  saying  what  we  have  to  say  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, perhaps  we  cannot  do  so  better  than  by  touching 
three  questions  always  considered  by  one  who  was  the 
greatest  ecclesiastical  legislator  and  organizer  of  his 
day ;  and  who  was  required  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  vocation  of  many  hundreds — 
Has  he  grace  ?     Has  he  gifts  ?     Has  he  fruit  ? 

1. — JS^o  man  can  he  a  true  Christian  minister  who 
has  not  the  grace  of  God.  No  natural  abilities,  how- 
ever splendid,  can  answer  alone  the  demands  of  the 
ministry.  No  human  learning  can  possibly  countervail 
the  want  of  being  inly  taught  of  God.  No  mode  of 
ordination,  Popish  or  Protestant,  Episcopal  or  Presby- 
terian ;   no  kind  of   appointment,  state-appointment, 
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congregation-appointment,  or  self-appointment — can 
supply  the  lack  of  the  divine  anointing,  without  which 
the  souls  of  men  can  neither  be  converted  nor  edified. 
If  he  have  the  grace  of  God,  it  will  appear  in  his  holy 
life  and  godly  conversation.  These  the  Church  is  to 
consider,  and  upon  these  form  its  judgment.  But  the 
evidence  is  conclusive  only  on  one  side.  If  the  candi- 
date has  not  personal  piety,  then  certainly  he  has  not, 
at  present,  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry.  If  he  has 
personal  piety,  then  it  is  probable,  nothing  more,  that 
he  has  such  a  call.  Every  true  Christian  is  not 
divinely  intended  for  the  ministry.  The  examples  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  the  various  helpers  of  the 
primitive  Church  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  saluta- 
tions, clearly  prove  that  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
God  has  alw^ays  been,  as  it  is  now,  a  coinponent  and 
acceptable  part  of  Christian  obligation.  In  this  wide 
field  of  service,  laymen  may  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
ministry  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  secular 
employment,  and  without  an  unauthorized  iutiusion 
upon  the  express  commission  of  the  sacred  office,  lal)our 
successfully  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  A  controlling 
desire  to  save  sinners  conjoined  to  personal  piety  is 
not  a  suflUcient  warrant  that  one  is  called  to  the 
ministry.  That  desire  every  Christian  possesses  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  A  desire  to  enter  the  minisi^^ry 
superadded  is  not  sufficient.  He  out  of  whom  the 
legion  was  cast  desired  to  be  one  of  the  disciple  band, 
but  Christ  sent  him  to  his  home,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
his  secular  vocations. 

2. — In  the  second  place,  has  he  gifts  ?     The  man 
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who  obeys  God's  call  He  will  take  care  to  endow  with 
every  necessary  qualification.  God  makes  wise  those 
who  turn  unto  Him.  Every  genuine  minister  of  ( -hrist 
has,  at  all  events,  a  renewed  heart,  an  enlightened 
mind,  and  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  Pei-haps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  God 
never  did  call  a  man  to  the  ministry  whom  He  did  not 
qualify  in  such  a  manner  as  made  both  the  workman 
and  the  work  appear  to  be  of  God.  Of  the  existence 
of  these  qualifications  in  the  candidate,  the  Church 
undertakes  the  difficult  and  delicate  ta.sk  of  judging.  If 
he  be  deficient  or  unbalanced  in  intellect,  it  ma}/  be  safely 
assumed  that  there  is  no  divine  call.  If  there  be  great 
ignorance,  especially  of  divine  things,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded there  is  no  call.  A  teacher  of  the  souls  of  men 
must  be  apt  to  teach.  Wesley  asks,  "  Has  he  in  some 
tolerable  degree  a  clear,  sound  understanding  ?  Has 
he  a  right  judgment  in  the  things  of  God  ?  Has  he  a 
just  conception  of  salvation  by  faith  ?  Has  he  an 
effective  utterance  ?  "  These  questions  should  all  be 
auirmatively  answered  ;  and  yet  supreme  over  all  these 
considerations  is  God's  right  to  call  whom  He  pleases 
In  this  particular  work  God  has  often  "  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and 
God  hatli  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found tlie  things  which  are  mighty  ;  and  base  things  of 
the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised  hath  God 
chosen  ;  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his 
presence."  Why  did  not  Jesus  Christ  call  some  of  the 
learned  and  eminent  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  preach 
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his  gospel,  and  not  humble,  unlearned  fishermen  with- 
out credit  or  authority  ?  Because  it  was  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  they  were  to  preach,  and  their  teaching  must 
come  from  al)ove.  As  the  instruments  were  compara- 
tively lowly,  and  the  work  accomplisiied  by  them 
grand  and  glorious,  the  excellency  of  the  power  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  be  of  God  and  not  of  men — (Dr. 
Clarke).  Theological  schools,  in  the  order  of  God's 
Providence,  have  great  and  important  uses,  and  in 
reference  io  such  uses  are  to  be  regarded  with  respect, 
but  they  cannot  make  preachers  of  the  gospel.  That 
is  a  power  and  prerogative  God  never  did,  and  never 
will  delegate  to  man.  Where  a  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  has  been  committed  to  a  man,  a  good  education 
will  be  of  great  general  use  :  the  more  education  the 
better.  But  it  no  more  follows  that  because  a  man 
has  a  good  education  he  is  called  to  preach  the  word, 
than  it  does  that,  because  he  has  not,  he  is  not  so 
called.  There  may  be  much  ignorance  of  divine  things 
where  there  is  much  human  learning;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  may  be  well  taught  in  the  things  of  God 
and  able  to  teach  others  filso,  who  has  not  the  advan- 
tage of  a  liberal  education.  Let  the  Cluireh  of  God 
ascertain  that  a  man's  gifts,  be  they  humbler  or  higher, 
are  employed  by  their  Creator  in  the  ministry  ot*  tiie 
gospel,  and  then  promptly  endorse  the  divine  vocation 
by  the  issue  of  a  commission. 

3. — And  lastly,  has  he  friiif  ?  Are  any  truly  con- 
vinced oi'  sin  and  converted  to  God  by  his  preaching  ? 
Admitting  that  there  are  rare  exceptions  in  which  the 
truth  of  God  is  blessed  to  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
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althous^h  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  an  unsanctitied 
intruder,  yet  we  strongly  hold  that  a  divinely  authorised 
ministry  may  be  distinguished  by  its  fruits.  "  Beware 
of  false  prophets,  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing, 
but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves.  Ye  shall 
know  them  by  their  fruits."  This  Scripture  applies  to 
all  other  tests  of  ministerial  character  and  claims,  but 
it  applies  with  cs]iecial  force  to  this  one.  If  during 
the  probationary  term,  established  in  some  form  by  all 
branches  of  the  Church,  no  souls  are  brought  from 
Satan  to  God,  it  is  evidence  on  which  the  Church  may 
refuse,,  and  we  think  ought  to  refuse,  to  substantiate 
the  call.  God  sends  forth  His  ambassador  to  proclaim 
a  present  reconciliation  ;  and  above  all  things  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  sinners  will  be  converted  and  believers 
editied  by  his  preaching.  His  bodily  presence  may  be 
weak  and  his  speech  contemptible;  his  first  efforts,  judg- 
ing according  to  man's  judgment,  may  be  exceedingly 
feeble ;  his  ecclesiastical  order  may  be  unacknowledged, 
his  education  may  be  limited,  his  style  faulty,  and  the 
proud  and  pedantic  may  turn  away  in  contempt  be- 
cause his  "  preaching  is  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom;"  but  poor  sinners  will  be  wounded 
and  healed,  because  it  will  be  "  in  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  power."  If  these  effects,  in  some  degree 
follow  not  a  man's  message,  it  is  not  a  message  from 
God.  He  may  have  a  legal  control  of  certain  pulpits, 
and  a  legal  right  to  certain  emoluments,  but  authority 
from  God  he  has  none.  How  contemptible  are  the 
claims  of  that  man  to  recognition  as  a  true  minister  of 
Jesus,  yea,  the  only  divinely  authorized  and  properly 
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qualified  minister,  who  boasts  of  his  clerical  education, 
his  sacerdotal  order,  his  legitimate  authority  to  preach 
and  administer  the  sacraments,  while  no  soul  is 
benefited  by  his  ministry. — {Dr.  Chivke). 

When  the  antecedent  profession  has  been  made  by 
the  candidate  himself,  of  a  hearty  belief  that  God  has 
called  him  to  preach  His  gospel,  then  those  three 
matters,  grace,  gifts,  and  fmit,  oome  properly  and  in 
order  under  the  C-hurch's  scrutiny.  They  embrace,  we 
believe,  everything  by  which  a  judgment  can  be 
formed,  and  hereby  the  Church  nuist  be  satisfied,  or 
otherwise,  of  the  validity  of  a  divine  call  to  the 
ministry. 

Now  upon  this  basis  of  evidence  let  us  establish  a 
point  or  two  of  practical  applicption. 

1.  To  Young  Men. — If  any  of  you  are  looking  towards 
the  ministry,  beware  how  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  self- 
interest  or  of  the  world,  or  of  Satan,  or  of  friends — 
even  Christian  friends — or  anv  other  voice  than  that 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  station  in  the  ministry  is  one  of 
respectability  ;  the  infiuence  wielded  by  a  minister,  as 
a  man,  is  a  wide-reaching  iniluence  ;  wealth  through 
his  profession  may  lie  all  outside  his  dreams,  l)ut  his 
temporal  wants  will  be  fairly  supplied  without  the 
anxieties,  vicissitudes,  and  reversals  incident  to  business 
life ;  but  none  of  these  considerations — the  highest 
respectability,  the  most  commanding  infiuence,  the 
utmost  physical  comfort  of  life,  the  richest  literary 
enjoyment,  should  tempt  you  for  a  moment  to  enter 
upon  this  vocation  unless  you  believe  in  your  heart 
that  you  are  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost.     You 
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may  not  realize  one  of  your  expectations.  If  you 
realize  them  all,  and  more,  your  life  will  be  poisoned, 
and  all  satisfactions  nullified,  by  the  fact  that  you  are 
only  a  usurper  of  the  sacred  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Divine  Spirit  is  impressing  your  mind 
with  a  sense  of  duty  in  this  direction,  then  beware 
how  you  attend  to  the  suggestions  of  self-interest, 
the  woi'ld,  Satan,  or  friends,  in  resisting  such  impres- 
sions. Bright  avenues  of  worldly  prosperity  may 
open  up  before  y 'i;  glittering  distinctions  in  states- 
manship, literature,  and  science  may  beckon  to  you ; 
and  these,  in  contrast  with  the  dark  side  of  ministerial 
life — its  toils,  its  self-denials,  its  circumscriptions,  its 
meagreness  of  remuneration  and  appreciation,  may 
appear  very  attractive,  yet  consider  that  an  honour  is 
proffered  to  you  that  would  be  coveted  by  the  highest 
angel  in  the  third  heaven.  Tlie  eternal  King  appoints 
you  His  ambassador  to  alifuated  subjects  in  this  out- 
lying province  of  His  dominion.  The  study  and 
exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  is  the  grandest  work 
on  which  the  human  intellect  can  be  employed.  No 
other  science  will  compare  for  a  moment,  either  in 
sublimity  or  difficulty,  with  the  science  of  theology. 
No  other  book  raises  so  many  questions,  answerable 
and  unanswerable,  as  the  Bible,  or  brings  to  your 
notice  so  many  mysteries,  or  .starts  the  uKjuiring  mind 
ofTin  so  many  lines  of  blessed,  exciting,  remunerating 
thought.  All  the  golden  veins  in  those  rocks  yield  the 
precious  metal  in  paying  quantities.  The  chief  con- 
flicts of  this  and  the  coming  day — intellectual  en- 
counters which  are  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  world 
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are  to  be  fought  on  tliis  ground,  and  tlirice  happy  is 
that  man  whose  arm  God  entlows  with  strength  to 
wield  the  sword  of  truth  with  telling  effect. 

Consider  also  the  melancholy  examples  we  have  of 
blighted  lives  through  disobeying  the  call  of  God  to 
the  ministry.  Men  have  addressed  themselves  to 
business,  or  to  the  practice  of  a  profession,  carrying 
all  the  while  the  conviction  that  they  ought  to  preach 
the  gospel ;  and  faihires  in  business,  disappointments 
in  personal  and  family  affairs,  and  especially  the  un- 
fruitfulness  of  a  soul  left  in  leanness  by  a  spirit  dis- 
obeyed an<l  grieved,  all  attest  the  folly  of  choosing  for 
one's  self  in  this  matter  instead  of  yielding  to  be 
guided  and  employed  by  God.  The  issues  of  a  mis-step 
are  tremendous.  If  you  would  Ijlast  your  life  to  the 
end,  you  may  do  so  most  effectually,  either  by  entering 
the  ministry  uncalled,  or  by  refusing  to  enter  when 
God  points  the  way.  "  Acknowledge  Him  in  all  thy 
ways,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths." 

2.  To  the  Official  Members  of  our  Churches. — 
According  to  the  polity  of  Methodism,  the  laymen 
of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  have  a  prominent  part  to 
play  and  a  corresponding  responsibility  to  bear,  in 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  young  men  into 
the  ministry.  They  stand  at  the  door  of  entrance. 
They  must  guard  it  carefully  and  wisely.  The  duty 
is  laid  upon  them,  and  they  must  perform  it  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Our  intelligent  and  godly  laymen  are 
capable  of  judging  of  the  gifts  and  usefulness  of  the 
candidates  who  may  come  before  them,  and  if  they 
fail  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  qualifi- 
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cations  of  the  candidates  T>roposed  ,  ov  give  a  "  \ufttter 
of  course  "  recomiriendation  to  one  whom  thoy  do  not 
know ;  or  are  influenced  by  fear  or  favour,  in  uttiM'iug 
their  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  ;  ai\d,  as  a 
consequence,  unworthy  men  are  intioduced;  they  can- 
not escape  a  full  sliaie  of  the  just  blame  attachinu  to 
the  curse  of  an  inetlicient  ministry. 

You  would  not  accept  a  >nung  man  because  lie  is 
wealthy,  nor  reject  him  because  he  is  poor.  God  must 
go  for  His  ambassadors  where  He  can  Hnd  brains,  and 
"  competent  abilities"  are  not  always  found  among  the 
sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  the  well-known  outcome  of  the 
operation  of  the  irreversible  law,  that  among  the  etio- 
lated children  of  wealth,  who  live  in  luxury  and 
indolence,  brains  as  well  as  bodies  deteriorate  ;  while 
ofttimes  among  the  lowlier  sons  of  toil,  agriculturists 
and  artizans,  the  finest  fibre  of  brain  as  well  as  muscle 
is  to  be  found,  and  there  also  all  the  professions  find, 
from  time  to  time,  their  most  distinguished  ornaments. 

You  would  not  reject  a  young  man  because  he  is 
uneducated.  Some  of  the  grandest  preachers  the 
world  has  ever  known  have  arisen  in  humble  life, 
whose  early  environments  denied  them  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  and  who,  indeed,  only  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact  that  they  had  magnificent 
intellects  to  cultivate  through  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  the  grace  of  God  that  converted  their  souls. 
Find  young  men  of  visible  piety,  warm  sympathies, 
effective  utterance,  and  good  material,  and  place  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church — and  it  will  be  the 
Church's  duty  and  pleasure  to  supply  them,  through 
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th»^  adn\i«"«l»lr  theological  schools,  with  the  requisite 
montrtl  t^ultiu'e. 

ii.  ih  f  Si ♦vn^«. -—Sometimes,  as  wo  have  said,  parents 
err  In  devoting  a  son  to  the  ministry  without  con- 
sulting the  will  of  God  in  the  matter ;  but  sometimes, 
on  the  other  liand,  when  the  will  of  God  appears, 
parents  are  unwilling  to  make  what  seems  to  them  a 
sacrifice,  and  give  a  son  to  the  ministry.  He  may  be 
an  only  son.  The  field  towards  which  he  is  drawn 
may  be  a  foreign  field.  But  O  I  look  beyond  this 
narrow  life,  and  see  present  toils  and  sacrifices  in  the 
light  of  the  futui-e  world.  ''  They  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."  **  God  had  but  one  Son,  and  made  him  a 
minister." 

4.  A  Word  to  One  and  All. — Consider  the  reverent 
regard  with  which  you  should  always  listen  to  the 
message  proclaimed  by  one  who  is  really  an  ambas- 
sador for  Christ.  He  asks  no  special  respect — nothing 
beyond  what  you  would  accord  to  any  other  man  his 
equal — except  on  this  ground,  he  is  a  messenger  of 
Heaven  to  you.  He  is  divinely  commissioned  to  bear 
to  you  a  message  of  warning  concerning  the  folly, 
guilt,  and  danger  of  sin  ;  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness  through  the  atoning  blood  ;  and  an  invita- 
tion to  the  eternal  glory  of  Heaven.  Remember  that 
you  have  no  right  to  say  to  him,  "  Go  thy  way  for  this 
time,"  "  We  v/ill  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter." 
Your  first,  present,  positive,  imperative  duty,  is  to 
attend  to  the   message,'  not   out   of   respect  for  the 
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messenger  merely,  but  for  the  Majesty  that  is  behind 
him.  It  is  a  paltry  thing  to  be  thinking  of  and 
criticising  the  man, — his  voice,  his  maimer,  his  attain- 
ments, or  want  of  them ;  and  wicked  to  make  the  im- 
perfections of  the  messenger  an  excuse  for  making 
light  of  the  message.  That  which  was  the  strength  of 
St.  Paul  and  of  every  real  Christian  minister  from 
that  day  to  this,  should  be  the  most  iulluential  con- 
sideration with  every  hearer ;  "  Now  then,  we  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us  :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God." 
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nf  [rfr  T'u-f  ?^«a;^\"g  i«  to  extend  over  three  ytass,  and  to  consist 
of  B  hheal,  His  orical,  Doctrinal  or  Apologetic  stu/ies.  The  dmmcter 
0  the  Course  shall  be  optional,  U  ,  the  ,?ubjeets  r  branehtVo  sS 
may  be  elected  by  each  one  reading  ;  Prrrvided  that  two  subjects  haU 
be  lead  lor  each  year,  one  to  be  selected  at  the  beginning  ot  the  Course 
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and  coiitiiuu'd  throii^liout,  and  the  other  varied  from  year  to  year. 
The  tlioroughness  of  the  reailing  will  be  tested  by  a  thesis,  to  be 
assigned  on  the  1 5th  of  Mairh  and  returned  by  the  30th  of  April,  and 
a  written  cxaniination  upoi;  the  bonks  read  by  means  of  questions  sent 
to  eac'h  one  reading,  to  be  answered  and  returned  with  the  thesis  All 
j)ersons  reading  must  send  application  for  subject  of  thesis  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  March  1  st,  stating  the  year  in  which  they  are  reading,  the  Course 
subject,  the  opticn  selected,  and  the  books  read.  Each  subject  should 
be  studied  in  at  least  two  authors,  from  a  comparison  of  which  an  in- 
dcpeii'l'^'it  opinion  may  be  formed  ;  and  a  student  must  put  in  at  least 
one  thesis  each  year  until  the  Course  is  completed. 
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COURSE  OF  S^i  UDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Bihilral  Slndn.—'nw  i^ife  of  Christ.  Text-books:  The  Four 
Gospels  ;  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  ;  An- 
drew's Life  of  Christ  .  Geikie's  or  Farrai  's  Life  of  Christ. 

2.  liidorkal  Study. — The  Reformation  ;  D'Aubigne's  History  of 
the  Reformation  ;  S'^ebolim's  Protestant   liev(dution  ;  Fisher. 

3.  Dodri'ival  Study. — The  Atonement.  The  Text-b..jks  :  Crawford; 
Raudles  ;  Mi  ley. 

4.  A-poIogctic  Shuly. — God  and  Nature.  Text-l)ooks :  Cocker's 
Theistic  Cf^nception  of  the  IJniverse  ;  liuchanan's  Modern  Atheism  ; 
Peabody's  Science  and  Religion. 

SECOND  VKAR. 

1.  Bihlical  Sindy. — The  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Aids:  Lange, 
Philip])!  mid  Beet. 

2.  Historical  Stiuiy. — Life  and  Times  of  Wesley.  Tyerman"s  Life  ; 
Smith's  Methodism  and  Southey's  Life  ;  Isaac  Taylor's  Methodism  ; 
Watson's  Reply  to  Soutlniy. 

3.  Doctrinal  Study. — 'l'h'>  Person  of  ('hrist.  Pope's  Person  of 
Cluist  ;  Liddon's  Pami)ton  Lectmr  on  our  Loid's  Divinity  ;  Glover's 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person. 

4.  ApoloffHic  »S7j«.'//.— Rationalism.  Hunt's  History  of  Rationalism; 
Fisher's  Supernatural  Origin  of  <  'hristianity  ;  Mansell's  Limits  of 
Iteligious  Thought, 

TIIIIU)    YKAK. 

1.  Biblical  Study. — The  Psalms.     Lange,  Perowne,  Tholuck. 

2.  Historical  »SYt^^///.  -Modern  Theology.  Dorner's  History  of  Pro- 
testant Theology  ;  Kigg's  Modern  Anglican  Theology. 

3.  Jkhirinal  Study.  -Chxi^iVAXi  I'crfection.  Wesley's  Christian 
Perfection  and  Sermons,  with  Eurwash's  Notes  ;  Fletcher's  Last 
Check;  Pope's  Theology,  Vol.   III. 

4.  Jindoytic  Study. — Inspiration.  Bannerman,  Lee,  Elliott,  Pope's 
Theology,  Vol.  1. 
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Note.— In  preparing  this  Lecture  I  have  consulted  Morell's  "  Phil- 
osophy of  Religion,"  White's  "Certainity  in  Religion,"  Dooner's 
"System  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  and  "Life  and  Letters  of  Scheier- 
macher. " 
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The  age  in  which  we  live  may  truly  be  called  a 
questioning  age ;  an  age  of  mental  unrest  and  disquiet- 
At  no  period  in  the  past  was  mental  life  more  active, 
more  earnest,  more  critical  in  its  habit,  or  more  analytic 
in  its  character,  than  we  find  it  at  the  present  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  critical  than  creative,  more  specula- 
tive than  practical. 

When  we  remember  the  tendencies  of  modern 
thought,  the  unsettling  character  of  many  of  its  con- 
clusions, especially  in  the  region  of  theology,  and  the 
claims  and  demands  of  those  who  are  accepted  as 
leaders,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  many  persons 
should  regard  it  with  distrust  and  alarm ;  while  others 
regard  it  as  the  outcome  of  the  agonies  of  thought 
through  which  the  human  mind  has  travailed.  Men 
there  are,  whose  fidelity  to  truth  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
who  rejoice  in  the  clearing  out  of  the  accretions  that 
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have  deformed  the  faith,  and  hidden  the  beauties  of 
that  Christianity  which  was,  we  believe,  revealed  by 
the  Creator  of  the  human  mind.  Certainly  it  is  no  bad 
sign,  in  these  days  of  preponderating  material  inter- 
ests, to  find  that  the  thought  of  the  age  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  questions  on  religion,  and  subjects  re- 
lated thereto^  out  of  which,  doubtless,  there  will  come 
a  wider  cruth,  a  larger  and  fuller  living  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  to  which  the  human 
soul  is  heir,  as  evidenced  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  some  have  undertaken  to 
prove,  that  the  Christian  religion  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  scientific  investigation,  and  that  the  progress 
of  discovery,  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
sequent liberating  of  the  human  mind  from  the  bond- 
age of  untenable  dogma,  must  terminate  in  the  rejection 
of  Christianity ;  and  there  are  those  who  stand  on 
tip-toe,  looking,  watching,  waiting,  with  ardent  anxious 
expectation  for  some  development  of  science,  or  some 
new  phase  of  philosophy,  which  may  turn  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  revealed  religion ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
they  conceal  their  disappointment  at  the  growth  of 
Christian  thought  as  a  spiritual  movement, — a  living 
power,  intelligible  and  rational ;  embraced,  not  as  a 
burden,  but  as  a  privilege ;  giving  freedom  and  eleva- 
tion to  mind  and  thought;  nourishing  patient  and 
resolute  hope ;  and  creating  sentiment  more  potent 
than  any  other  force  or  agent  in  human  aflfairs.  It  is 
laments tble  that  so  few  of  those  who  set  themselves  to 
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oppose  revealed  religion  have  been  at  the  trouble  to 
examine  it  in  its  contents.  Looking  at  it,  through  the 
traditions  that  have  gathered  round  it,  they  conceive 
of  it  as  infertile,  as  having  spoken  its  last  word — as 
dead.  But  we  say  it  is  for  the  soul  whose  great  dis- 
tinction is  to  grow  in  knowledge,  truth,  purity,  for 
ever ;  and  that  as  a  divine  revelation  it  is  inex- 
haustible, and  infinitely  fruitful. 

In  our  contention  with  unbelief,  we  affirm,  that  in 
those  who  receive  the  tru+h,  there  is  a  conviction  of 
its  divine  origin  ;  a  consciousness  of  its  adaptation  to 
their  noblest  faculties,  and  of  its  exalting  and  en- 
nobling influences ;  of  its  power  to  harmonize  reason 
and  passion,  conviction  and  choice  ;  to  create  a  peace, 
to  confer  and  sustain  a  happiness  as  gratifying  as  it 
is  assuring.  We  aver  that  there  are  thousands  of  in- 
telligent Christians  who  believe  the  divine  record  of 
Jesus  ;  it  has  so  inwrought  itself  into  their  moral 
nature,  and  entwined  itself  around  tL?  fibres  of  their 
affections,  and  has  created  such  expectations  and  hopes, 
that  they  can,  with  relying  confidence,  cast  their  whole 
being  upon  Him,  assured  that  He  who  has  been  true 
to  them  in  time,  will  r.  ~)t  be  untrue  to  them  in  eternity. 
And  this  is  evidential  to  thousands  who  have  neither 
leisure  nor  ability  to  study  the  elaborate  tomes  which, 
at  the  present  day,  are  furnished  on  "  Christian  Evi- 
dences," yet  hold  on  to  their  faith  with  a  tenacity  of 
grip  which  no  bare  argument  could  ever  produce,  and 
which  finds  its  strength  in  a  conscious  /  know.  And 
this  is  the  poi  t  of  our  present  discussion. 
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CERTAINTIES   IN   RELIGION. 


What  are  the  requisites  of  certainty,  and  how  far 
can  the  principles  of  scientific  certainty  be  applied  to 
religion  ?  To  those  who  are  troubled  with  no  doubt, 
unquestioning  faith  is  the  harbour  in  which  they 
repose ;  but  the  moment  they  begin  to  interrogate 
their  faith  they  are  surprised  with  the  question, 
"  How  do  I  know  this  ?  and  how  is  knowledge  to  be 
verified  to  us  ?  "  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
the  fundamental  positions  of  the  theory  of  knowlege ; 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  define  it.  Know- 
ledge seems  to  me  to  "consist  of  true  and  certain 
judgments,  and  the  sum  of  our  actual  knowledge  is 
the  sum  of  the  judgments  made  by  us ;  and  the 
capacity  for  multiplying  such  judgments  is  the  limit 
of  our  possible  knowledge."  All  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned with  certainity ;  and  the  steadfastness  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  virtue  depends  upon  the  evidence  with 
which  Christian  truth  is  certified  to  us.  It  would  be  a 
serious  objection  to  religion  if  it  should  be  withdrawn 
from  those  universal  rules  and  laws  by  which  we  arrive 
at  certainty  in  any  other  department  of  science  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  discard  them  if  we  would  form  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  what  Christian ty  is,  and  which 
of  the  various  possible  relations  to  it  corresponds  most 
accurately  with  Christianity  itself. 

Christianity  presents  itself,  with  its  phenomena,  to 
the  mind  for  acceptance.  It  challenges  observation. 
It  presents  its  facts,  and  asks  that  they  be  tested  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence.  It  commends  itself  to 
human  thought  as  a  matter  that  may  be  brought  within 
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the  range  of  our  knowledge.     It  is  remarkable  with 
what  repetition  the  doctrine  of  certainty  is  presented 
in  the  Scriptures.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  word 
expressive  of  absolute  truth  and  trust-worthiness,  and 
intense  faith,  founded  on  the  truth,  which  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  have  not  employed.      In  the 
Gospels  Christ  is  set  forth  as  The  Truth,  The  Truth  of 
Eternal  Thought.     There  is  a  certain  something  in  His 
"  Verily,  verily,  1  say  unto  you,"  which  carries  a  sense 
of  authority  to  conscience  and  to  the  heart,  such  as  to 
command  attention  and  homiige.     His  words  are  the 
true  sayings    of    God,  on    which    the   world   might 
lean  and  rest.     On  opening  the  Epistles  we  have  the 
results  growing  out  of  belief  of  the  truth.      We  fre- 
quently meet  expressions,  which,  if  they  niean  any- 
thing to  us,  are  expressive  of  certainty — take  as  exam- 
ples the  expressions  used  by  St.  Paul — epi gnosis,  full 
or   thorough   knowledge ;    parrhesia,    boldness,  con- 
fidence,  assurance ;   plesophosia,    full    assurance    of 
the  understanding;  asphaleia,  surety,  certainty,  or  St. 
John's,  "  these  things  have  1  written  unto  you,  that  ye 
may  know  that  ye  have  eterual  life."      And  we  kno^v 
that  the  Son  of  God  is  come  and  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,  or  more  correctly,  an  intelligence,  that 
we  might  know  Him  that  is  trite,  or  that  we  might 
know  the  True  One,  and  we  are  in  the  True  One,  even 
in  Jesus  Christ      The  generatiors  of  men  stand  in 
close  relations  intellectually  and  spiritually  ;  there  is 
a  vital  union,  a  solidarity  in  humanity.     The  volumes 
of  nature  and  revelation  are  open  to  us  as  to  our 
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fathers  and  the  generations  before  them,  the  truth 
that  was  believed,  and  accepted,  as  coming  within 
their  spiritual  insight,  is  forever. 

I  do  not  now,  and  here,  enter  upon  the  large  ques- 
tion of  the  genesis  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  nor 
their  historical  and  philosophical  significance ;  nor  do 
I  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  or  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
Christianity ;  but  accept,  without  question,  the  state- 
ments of  the  book  itself,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  give 
no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  truth  of  its  contents,  and 
upon  which  its  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  and  teaching 
is  based  ;  nor  need  I  stop  to  enquire  how  faith  in  the 
Divine  revelations  pnd  facts  took  root,  and  became  so 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  men  as  to  be  the  grand  and 
most  stimulating  factor  in  human  progress,  implying, 
as  that  does,  all  that  is  substantially  precious  in 
liberty,  science,  and  social  culture,  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion of  which  we  can  boast.  All  this  may  be  admitted, 
but  as  Christianity  presents  to  us  many  phases,  and 
is  seen  in  incomplete  stages,  and  surrounded  by  many 
false  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  note — that  if  we 
attach  the  main  importance  to  the  historical  side  of 
Christianity,  we  shall  arrive  at  no  other  certainty 
than  that  which  is  identified  with  the  historical 
sources  which  testify  of  its  contents,  and,  further,  find 
ourselves  encumbered  with  tracing  the  pedigree  of 
manuscripts,  questioning  the  surmises  of  tradition, 
and  embarrassed  with  the  multitude  of  claims  to 
authority.     So,  on  the  other  hand,  dissatisfied  with  a 
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bare  historic  faith,  we  may  embrace  a  mere  ideal  as  the 
peculiar  essence  of  Christianity,  and  by  that  means 
hope  to  attain  a  more  intense  and  inward  certainty, 
and  find  nothing  but  incompleteness.  If  we  con- 
ceive of  it  simply  as  regulative,  as  necessary  to 
social  order,  as  an  indispensable  ornament  of  char- 
acter, our  ideal  will  be  faulty ;  we  shall  neither  per- 
ceive whe  beauty  nor  the  reality  of  the  truth  ;  we  do 
but  paint  our  own  ideal  portrait — a  mere  canvas 
thing — without  living  substantial  goodness.  If  our 
ideal  reaches  no  farther  than  the  relative  fitness  to  us, 
or  if  we  accept  the  revelation  because  the  hypothesis 
seems  to  open  the  best  training-school  for  our  human 
nature,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  famished  condition 
if  we  try  to  satisfy  our  hunger  for  certainty  with  these 
husks.  There  is  a  restlessness  and  ingenuity,  which, 
think  of  it  as  we  may,  are  continually  dissipating 
the  first  impressions  we  feel,  whether  of  reason  or  of 
conscience,  and  we  are  embarrassed  by  the  elaborate 
justifications  we  create.  Religion  becomes  a  mere  tool 
of  expediency ;  the  ideal,  chosen  it  may  be  from 
prudence,  is  removable  at  pleasure,  and  neither 
according  with  our  perceptions,  nor  the  deep  intui- 
tions of  the  soul,  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  is 
artificial  and  unreal.  "  Religion,"  it  has  been  well 
observed,  "  is  a  system  of  truth  as  well  as  duty  ;  its 
right  to  be  obeyed  rests  on  its  right  to  be  believed. 
If  religion  is  not  truth,  it  cannot  be  conduct ;  if  it  does 
not  on  the  intellectual  side  represent  the  order  and 
reason  of  the   universe,  it   need    not  on  the  moral, 
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attempt  to  rule  and  regulate  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. A  religion  possesses  moral  power  only  as  it 
satisfies  the  reason.  When  the  intellect  is  unconvinced 
the  conscience  cannot  be  persuaded  oi  coerced ;  hence 
it  is  that  the  moral  quality  and  worth  of  a  religion 
depends  upon  the  nioral  character  of  its  highest 
conception.  As  men  conceive  God — or  the  supreme 
object  of  belief — they  conceive  duty.  The  Moral  Law 
of  Moses  implied  the  God  of  Moses,  only  expressed 
a  circle  of  duties  springing  necessarily  from  his 
nature  and  relation  to  man  and  men."  Our  Christian 
virtues,  and  what  is  attainable  in  the  Christian  life, 
flow  from  our  idea  of  Christ. 

The  Christian  religion,  while  it  is  regarded  by  some 
as  only  one  among  others,  is  vastly  different  from  any 
that  preceded  it,  or  from  any  that  have  risen  subse- 
quent to  it.  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  that 
was  prefigured,  waited  for,  desired  in  the  ancient  world. 
Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  the  sublimest  of  teachers, 
or  the  greatest  of  prophets,  for  He  did  not  only  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  but  was  empowered  to  say,  with 
the  calmness  of  assurance  that  carried  with  it  a  weight 
of  moral  authority,  /  am  the  truth ;  so  that  unlike  all 
other  religions,  the  person  of  the  founder  is  divested 
of  the  casual,  and  is  set  forth  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  the  religion  itself,  and  is  raised  to  a  doctrinal 
importance  in  it.  Viewing  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  redemption,  and  the  religion  of  life,  and  inquiring 
in  what  its  individuality  lies,  and  what  are  its  methods 
in  developing,  building  up,  and  maturing  that  intense 
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piety  which  is  most  compatible,  with  its  aims,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  that  redemption  is  grounded  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  unprecedented 
union  of  divine  and  human  life  in  His  personal  nature, 
and  in  His  actions ;  and  that  this  redemption  through 
Christ  is  a  fact,  and  is  known  to  be  complete  and  ade- 
quate, because  He,  Himself,  possesses  the  power  by  which 
liberation  from  penalty,  from  sin,  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  personal  character,  and  for  producing  and 
maintaining  the  highest  style  of  moral  life  in  communi- 
ties. If  we,  for  a  moment,  look  at  the  records  in  which 
Christian  faith  expressed  itself  at  its  origin,  we  shall 
find  that, by  common  consent,  Jesus  Christ  is  designated 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Christ  is  the  themelios,  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  Christian  religion.  Then  what  are  its  claims  ? 
It  claims  to  be  poiuer ;  it  claims  to  be  life ;  to  confer 
power  by  creating  life.  This  not  only  distinguishes 
the  Christian  from  all  other  religions,  it  places  it  on  an 
altogether  different  footing,  and  sets  it  at  an  unap- 
proachable distance  above  all ;  a  distance  in  which  all 
analogy  is  lost.  Other  religions  might  stimulate,  guide, 
or  teach,  they  have  nothing  to  give.  Other  religions 
might  be  developments  of  the  natural,  mental,  or  the 
moral  man,  they  could  do  no  more  ;  but  Christianity 
claims  that  it  has  the  power  to  communicate  life,  not 
ordinary  vitality,  not  intellectual,  not  morality,  but 
something  beyond,  a  new  endowment,  differing  essen- 
tially from  every  thing  else  which  science  knows  ;  and 
it  is  embodied  in  one  word  CHRIST :  the  whole  chan- 
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nel  of  life  in  God,  the  power  of  a  perfect  religion — 
atonement,  redemption,  fellowship.  It  claims  to  te 
religious  truth,  and  communicates  true  knowledge,  to 
be  the  light  and  life  of  the  world — grace,  truth,  power, 
and  wisdom.  Religious  truth  appeared  in  the  world 
in  realized  form, and  as  the  true  realization  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  culled  by  the  Church  the  God- 
man,  because  of  the  personal  rnity  of  the  divine  and 
the  human,  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  so  that  the  princi- 
ple of  Christianity  is  in  Him  ;  in  Him  it  has  its  source ; 
and  such  are  the  representations  of  the  early  records 
that  without  Him  Christianity  would  be  incompre- 
hensible. 

The  question  to  be  met  here  is,  what  is  the  guarantee 
of  Christian  truth  as  real  ?  Where  are  its  criteria  of  cer- 
tainity  ?  There  are  no  more  important  questions  in 
the  range  of  theological  enquiry  than  these;  none  more 
practical  or  more  closely  related  to  the  quiet  and  repose 
of  the  affections.  All  substantial  knowledge  admits 
of  verification.  There  is  in  connection  with  the 
grov/th  and  progress  of  Christianity  the  testimony  of 
millions  who  believe  they  have  verified  the  truth 
taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His  apostles  in  relation  to 
the  great  principle  of  redemption,  and  have  brought 
within  the  range  of  their  personal  experience  not  only 
the  fact  that  God  loves  them,  but  that  if  they  speak 
to  Him,  He  answers  them;  and  further, that  as  a  body  of 
testimony,  if  we  look  at  it  in  its  immense  multiformity, 
extent,  and  persistence,  we  find  nothing  in  human 
history  to  compare  with  it.     It  has  the  breadth  and 
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steadfastness  of  a  law  of  nature.  And  is  it  to  us  with- 
out its  meaning?  When  I  read,  or  hear  men  talk  their 
commonplaces  about  the  immutability  of  physical 
law,  I  am  inclined  to  ask  what  of  this  broad  and  hard 
beaten  track  of  human  experience  ?  What  does  it 
mean  ?  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  pass  it  by.  It  is 
there  with  its  facts,  and  its  outC'">me,  and  it  challenges 
inspection  and  scrutiny  by  the  mind  to  which  it  profi'ers 
its  ministry.  All  knowledge  must  be  mediate  or 
immediate,  and  must  arise  either  from  some  previous 
idea  to  which  it  is  referred,  and  from  which  it  is 
evolved,  or  first  from  the  perception  of  axiomatic 
truths,  or  thoughts  which  are  self-evident ;  and  then 
by  means  of  reflection  and  discursive  thinking,  may 
be  further  developed  into  indirect  certainty,  in  which 
the  logical  and  intuitional  faculties  are  joined  in  the 
same  result,  and  a  scientific  validity  given  to  our  con- 
ceptions, so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  scientific  truth. 
On  a  question  of  such  importance,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  many  theories  should  have  been  propounded  for 
the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  certainty 
in  the  matter  of  religious  faith.  Vast,  and  ancient 
organizations,  claiming  to  be  the  Church,  and  to  speak 
and  teach  with  authority,  dominate  a  large  portion  of 
Europe — offshoots  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  our  own 
country.  This  theory  of  authority  has  many  phases. 
The  Church,  in  its  organized  character,  has  many  im- 
portant interests  to  serve,  both  in  relation  to  worship 
and  education ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  within  the  Church 
there  is  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  what  is,  and 
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what  is  not,  to  be  received,   and  as  each   organized 
body,  or   separate   religious  community,  presents  for 
our  acceptance  different  results^  for  v/hich  it  pleads 
authority,  we  are  set  upon  the  quest  as  to  which  of 
the  many  is  right ;  and  we  enter  upon  a  logical  pro- 
cess before  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  are 
received.      Contact  with  the   religious   object  is  not 
possible ;  and  if  we  do  not  reach  out  for  some  authority 
above  the  bare  traditional,  the  only  certainty  we  can 
attain  is  that  derived  from  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of    the   Church,   as   expressed  in   tradition?,   creeds, 
articles,  and  standards.     But  the  certainty  which  rests 
upon  the  eternal,  living,  and  self-evidencing  truth  is 
not  apprehended  because  hiddsn  in  a  wordy  statement 
of   doctrine   and   precept,  which   the   Church   deoms 
necessary  to  be  believed.     Whoever  rests  here  is  liable 
"  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  in  craftiness, 
after  the  wiles  of  error,"  and  will  fail  to  attain  even  a 
mortil  and  satisfactory  conception  of  the  Christianity 
of  Christ,  or  any  certainty  of  practical  value  of  the 
great  und  ultimate  truth  which  Christ  reveals.     Is 
there  then,  it  may  be  asked,  no  value  to  be  attached 
to  the  fact  that  organized  Christianity  presents  us 
with,  namely,  that  large  masses   of  men   are  found, 
who,   though   placed   in   different  circumstances,  and 
educated  under  varying  influences,  a^e  unanimous  in 
their  adherence  to  certain  truths,  and  this  dnanimit^ 
has  continued  through  a  series  of  centuries  ?    Yes ;  it 
has  value, — and  is  a  factor  in  historical  evidence,  and 
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gives  us  the  prestige  of  veracity.  But  even  here — 
whoever  lests  in  it — will  fin'^  himself  unable  to  separ- 
ate from  the  great  mass  of  doctrine  and  statement — 
the  true  and  trustworthy — without  the  exercise  of  his 
individual  reason,  or  an  appeal  to  some  principle  of 
certainty,  and  to  do  either  he  must  relinquish  the 
theory  of  Church  authority. 

It  has  been  put  forth  as  a  theory  of  certainty  that 
inasmuch  as  Christianity  addresses  the  understanding 
of  man,  both  as  it  regards  the  facts  of  revelation,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest,  it  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  aws  of  the  human  understanding ;  and  as  reason 
holds  supremacy  over  the  other  faculties,  its  voice  and 
its  decision  alone  can  settle  the  grave  question  of  cer- 
tainty. In  other  words  it  means,  that  our  rational 
nature  is  capable  of  judging  of  the  possibility,  neces- 
sity, and  reality  of  revelation ;  or  that  every  doctrine 
of  revelation,  and  every  element  of  religious  life,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  is  within  the  limits  of 
nature  and  knowledge,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  faculties  we  may  find  the  truth  certified  to  us. 
But  whoever  rests  here  will  find  he  is  on  a  quicksand. 
I  will  take  that  single  article  of  belief  in  the  goodness 
and  perfection  of  God,  which  is  said  to  be  a  first  point 
in  natural  religion,  and  I  would  ask  any  one,  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  this  age,  to 
subject  this  single  article  of  natural  religion,  which  is 
the  product  of  reason,  to  the  analysis  of  reason;  to 
bring  it  into  contact  with  a  rigid  scientific  standard, 
and  discuss  its  contents  face  to  face  with  the  tre- 
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mendous  problem  of  moral  evil,  and  then  tell  us  its 
results.  If  so  feeble  in  its  own  domain,  what  can  it 
do  for  us  in  the  domain  of  the  spiritual  ?  The  specu- 
lations of  the  most  acute  intellect  cannot  be  ranked 
''s  science.  Speculation  does  not  embody  certainty. 
We  must  rise  above  Nature,  we  must  pass  beyond  the 
realm  of  sight,  and  sense,  and  observation,  before  we 
enter  into  that  state  in  which  "  meridian  evidence  puts 
doubt  to  flight,"  and  we  gain  the  certainty  of  things 
not  seen — 


It^' 


**  Things  unknown  to  feeble  sense, 
Unseen  by  reason's  glimmering  ray." 

There  is  a  hesitancy,  an  uncertainty,  a  perplexity 
about  our  natural  knowledge ;  such  difficulty  in 
deciding  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  criteria  to 
which  revelation  must  conform ;  and  then,  solving  the 
question,  does  the  revelation  of  Scripture  conform  to 
these  criteria,  so  that  instead  of  finding  a  resting- 
place,  we  are  moving  in  a  circle,  walking  through  dry 
places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  All  this  is  said 
without  any  disparagement  to  the  rational  nature,  or 
to  those  great  intellectual  endowments  which  God  has 
conferred,  and  which  are  of  such  great  moment  in 
building  up  the  spiritual  fabric  we  call  the  religious ; 
but  certainty  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  in 
another  use  of  these  great  mental  and  moral  endow- 
ments. Is  reason,  then,  of  no  use  in  religion  ?  Yes ; 
"  much  every  way."  We  know  what  it  has  attained 
when  it  has  exhibited  its  highest  power,  and  when 
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animated  by  sound  moral  instincts,  even  without  the 
aid  of  revelation.  We  know  of  the  lofty  anticipations, 
and  the  dim  apprehension  of  mighty  realities  it 
brought  within  the  vision  and  hopes  of  man ;  and  it 
has  a  part  to  play,  and  a  field  of  operation  in  personal 
Christianity,  but  it  is  not  the  foundation. 

Let  me  now  present,  as  I  may,  the  'positive  side. 
In  looking  into  the  contents  of  the  revelation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  we  find  history,  truth,  life.  The  facts  of  the 
history,  the  contents  of  the  truth,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  life  is  developed,  are  presented  to  our  faith 
for  acceptance,  which  may  result  in  an  experience 
solid  and  secure  against  all  assailants.  We  believe  the 
highest  dignity  conferred  upon  the  human  race,  grows 
out  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  made  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  God — made  for  communion  with  God — a  com- 
munion personal,  positive,  and  unintermittent.  The 
end  of  Christ's  manifestation — the  final  cause — was  to 
remove  the  barriers  to  this  communion  by  bringing 
the  human  into  harmony  with  the  divine,  without 
doing  violence  to  any  law,  mental  or  moral,  which 
formed  the  original  endowment,  and  fcr  the  rest  and 
repose  of  the  soul,  and  its  progressive  advancement  in 
truth,  purity,  and  love.  This  restoration,  and  the 
mental  and  moral  process  through  which  the  soul 
passes,  have  the  same  sure  basis  of  certainty  as  ethicsi 
or  any  physical  science  has.  It  rests  in  an  immediate 
knowledge,  in  a  fact  of  life.  If  it  is  said  that  by  such 
a  process  of  argument  you  ground  the  certainty  of 
religion  in  Christianity  itself,  we  say,  yes ;  for  where 
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else  should  we  be  likely  to  find  evidence  of  its  divine- 
ness  ?  If  modern  science  goes  back  to  its  first  prin- 
ciples, surely  we  may  go  to  the  first  principles  of  that 
science  v/hich  will  outlast  the  material.  If  science 
never  grows  weary  of  iterating  its  first  truths,  surely 
we  may  speak  of  the  elements,  the  facts  of  the  spiritual 
life.  :;■  ■  V  ■■■' 

Fortunately  the  examples  of  the  process  of  religious 
thought,  till  we  attain  the  position  of  personal  com- 
munion, are  not  far  to  seek.  The  divine  revelation 
addresses  a  universal  principle,  a  principle  in  constant 
operation,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and 
which,  equally  with  reason,  belongs  to  human  nature 
— faith.  Its  great  statements  are  received  as  from 
God,  the  religious  feeling  is  awakened,  the  ethical 
truth  in  the  word,  through  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is 
inseppj'^bly  connected  with  the  revelation  of  recovery, 
arouses  the  ethical  faculty  of  the  mind — conscience. 
There  is  enquiring  after  God,  from  whom  the  soul  has 
been  estranged ;  there  is  a  movement  in  the  conscience, 
want  of  rectitude  is  felt ;  there  is  sense  of  wrong 
within.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  is  it  not  patent  as  life  ?  Now, 
at  this  point,  what  is  the  evidence  ?  Could  anything 
be  more  demonstrative  than  this  waking  up  of 
thought  or  impulse,  attested  as  it  is  by  the  conscious- 
ness, the  understanding,  and  the  judgment ;  conscience 
bearing  testimony  to  the  operation  of  a  great  ethical 
principle,  which  has  led  to  necessary  but  bitter  self- 
knowledge,  even  this,  that  we  are  not  what  we  should 
be,  nor  what  we  would  be.    And  this  is  a  true  and 
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certain  judgment ;  not  a  fancy,  nor  the  result  of  a 
morbid  feeling ;  here  is  a  fact.  It  is  but  an  initial 
step,  but  it  is  marked  with  certainty.  From  this 
condition,  in  which,  if  true  to  ourselves,  we  are  held 
by  the  strong  ethical  principle,  which  now  dominates 
the  soul,  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  sphere,  in 
which  God,  righteousness,  guilt,  become  true  in  a 
sense  they  never  were  before.  We  are  presented  to 
ourselves  in  a  character  and  relation  of  which  we  had 
no  conception  before.  The  reality  of  guilt,  the  sense 
of  personal  sin,  the  feeling  of  estrangement  from  truth 
and  righteousness  of  life  ;  here  are  facts,  states  of 
mind.  Here  is  the  authority  of  the  conscience  ap- 
proved by  the  understanding,  resulting  in  most  certain 
knowledge,  even  if  it  be  of  a  painful  character.  The 
consciousness  of  guilt  has  aroused  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose, which,  while  it  exposes  to  the  mind  its  moral 
weakness,  sharpens  and  deepens  the  longing  for  de- 
liverance, and  creates  an  ardent  desire  for  reconcili- 
ation. Even  this  state  of  mind,  of  mental  and  moral 
unrest,  is  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  Christianity  than  a  mere  resting  in  historic  faith. 
This  estrangement,  as  a  fact,  is  attested  as  any  other 
fact  is  attested.  Here  revelation  comes  to  our  help 
with  its  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ,  which,  while 
it  addresses  itself  to  the  receptive  properties  of  the 
soul  as  worthy  of  its  confidence,  it  satisfies  the  reason 
with  its  evidence  that  it  is  the  complement  of  the 
divine  plans  for  human  happiness.  Its  provisions  are 
as  real  as  the  soul  needs.     It  has  forgiveness  of  sin. 
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spiritual  cleansing,  divine  communion,  life.  Yet  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  guilt  to  salvation  and  recti- 
tude of  life  is  never  without  the  soul's  election  and  con- 
sent. Faith  is  the  personal  act  that  brings  us  into  new 
relations  with  truth,  Christ,  and  God.  If  it  is  asked 
what  is  this  faith,  and  what  is  involved  in  this 
action  of  the  soul  ?  enough  here  to  say,  Faith  is  an 
act  of  the  soul,  and  so  related  to  the  three  great  con- 
stituents of  our  nature,  the  intellect,  the  sensibility, 
and  the  will,  as  to  be  at  once  receptive,  assimilative, 
and  operative.  It  is  the  uniting  principle.  Its  logical 
basis  is  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  the  contents  of 
that  revelation.  The  action  and  results  of  faith  must 
be  evidential.  Here  is  the  proces  j :  Truth  is  appre- 
hended— redemptive  truth,  mind  convinced,  and,  aided 
by  the  spirit,  is  led  through  various  processes  of 
thought  and  action,  each  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
will,  till  Christ  is  apprehended  as  promised,  in  which 
action  the  whole  internal  nature  of  man  has  been  in- 
volved. The  result — a  new  consciousness,  a  divine 
adoption,  a  new  being,  a  new  creature.  Religious  cer- 
tainty is  attained,  the  knowledge  of  salvation,  is  a  true 
and  certain  judgment  of  the  adjusted  and  harmonious 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God.  And  this  know- 
ledge is  not  deduced  from  logical  premises,  is  not  in- 
ferential, but  immediate.  Christ  is  revealed  in  the 
consciousness ;  and  this  ground  of  certainty  is  scien- 
tific; for  the  ultimate  and  fundamental  truths  of 
science  have  no  other  ground  of  certainty.  This  is  the 
last  test ;  for  what  of  facts,  and  phenomena,  and  the 
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generalization  of  partial  inductions,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  laws  and  principles,  unless  the  results  reached 
are  intuitively  recognized  as  of  a  priori  necessity. 
But  further,  if  there  is  in  the  divine  revelation  an 
antidote  and  remedy  for  the  moral  evil  of  the  world, 
and  its  restriction  to  order  aud  moral  harmony,  through 
the  infinite  love  of  God,  as  exhibited  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  this  system  is  so  coherent  and  complete  that  it 
satisfies  the  scientific  consciousness,  that  is  we  cannot 
conceive  of  its  not  being  true,  then  is  there  a  certainty 
of  conviction,  which  prepares  the  way  for  intuition. 
Much  more  so,  when  these  great  truths  become  matters 
of  consciousness,  when  the  whole  internal  process  is 
present  to  the  mind.  The  cause  and  the  effect,  in- 
deed, the  whole  phenomena  of  the  gracious  change 
that  has  been  wrought ;  there  is  a  positiveness  and 
strength  of  conviction,  a  knowledge,  such  as  experience 
alone  can  produce,  which  is  at  once  as  assuring  as  it  is 
comforting. 

Further,  the  testimony  is  not  merely  subjective,  or 
we  might  be  deluded  and  rest  upon  our  own  eflforts, 
and  seek  repose  in  the  moral  strength  we  had  attained, 
or  in  the  new  light  we  had  received.  Another  heart 
does  not  always  imply  a  new  heart.  We  are  so  united 
to  Him  who  is  our  head,  that  we  are  acknowledged  by 
God  in  Christ,  and  loved  by  Him.  His  love,  His  joy, 
His  peace,  whatever  those  words  may  import,  is,  as  I 
have  said  above,  a  new  consciousness  ;  a  consciousness 
of  which  we  were  entirely  destitute  till  the  moment  of 
our  contact  with  God  through  faith.     More — this  i 
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knowledge  ;  whether  we  are  able  to  detine  its  contents 
or  not,  it  is  the  result  of  believing  in  the  witness  that 
God  hath  borne  in  His  Son,  and  the  witness  is  this : 
"  That  God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son."  This  is  that  intelligence  which  is  given 
that  we  may  know  Him  that  is  true.  There  is  that 
SuTnTnarturia  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Romans: 
"The  Spirit  Himself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit 
that  we  are  the  children  of  God,"  and  this  Spirit  is 
truth.  The  evidence  of  personal  consciousness,  which 
is,  at  the  same  time,  corroborated  by  the  moral  and 
mental  faculties,  and  the  testimony  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  is  such  a  basis  of  certainty  as  satisfies  both 
faith  and  reason. 

GodTYiust  he  self -revealing,  if  revealed  at  all — and  His 
revelations  must  not  only  be  adapted  to  the  beings  to 
whom  they  are  made,  but  must  in  some  way  evidence 
that  they  are  the  sayings  of  God.  Therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  should  be  such  strong  command- 
ing evidence  of  certainty — a  verification  of  the  truth, 
such  as  scientific  certainty  could  not  possibly  attain. 
For  it  is  not  the  gathering  up  of  facts,  and  classifying 
our  observations,  or  solving  a  problem.  The  certainty 
of  religion  is,  that  we  ourselves,  move,  live  in  its 
atmosphere,  thfi,t  we,  in  our  personality, have  laid  hold 
of  it, appropriated  it, live  in  it.  The  Divine  Omnipresent 
Christ,  grasped  and  held  by  faith,  unfolds  His  char- 
acter, and  the  contents  of  the  salvation  achieved  for 
us.  We  know  Him,  we  know  His  aims,  His  work. 
The  intention  of  God,  as  expressed  of  old,  is,  "  I  will 
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dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them."  The  temples  of  God 
— God  tlie  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  temple.  He  is  per- 
petually asserting  His  presence  by  the  spiritual  trans- 
formation He  effects.  We  seek  Him  without,  we  find 
Him  within  us  ;  we  seek  Him  in  the  understanding, 
we  find  Him  in  the  heart.  He  gives  His  benediction 
td  each  and  all  of  our  spiritual  faculties.  His  presence 
itself  is  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. 

The  progress  in  the  Christian  life  has  the  same 
evidence  of  certainty.  Christian  truth  becomes  more 
true  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
verified ;  and  is  both  regulative  and  controlling. 
There  is  a  growth  in  knowledge  united  with  faith  : 
"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith  ; 
to  the  end  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
may  be  strong  to  apprehend  with  all  the  saints  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  height,  and  depth,  and 
to  know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 

The  certainty  of  religion  is  not  grounded  in  feeling 
merely,  because  the  whole  personality  is  active  and 
receptive  ;  the  will,  and  the  faculty  of  knowledge, 
understanding,  judgment,  conscience,  and  thus  its  im- 
mediate certainty  is  related  to  the  whole  person,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from,  nor  does  it  object  to  discus- 
sion, clear  and  precise  thought,  for  by  the  correct 
course  of  discursive  thinking,  as  well  as  in  the  logical 
method  pursued,  we  shall  find  the  truth  more  than 
confirmed.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  thoughtful 
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minds  will  be  occupied  with  the  objective  only ;  but 
that  the  inner  experience,  that  result  of  conscious 
contact  with  God,  can  and  will  become  matter  of 
reflective  elaboration,  and  the  experience  that  will  not 
stand  this  test  is  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  must 
be  defective  either  in  the  knowledge  on  which  it  is 
based,  or  in  the  method  of  its  development. 

I  don't  think  I  have  stated  anything  new.  I  have 
simply,  and  according  to  my  light,  placed  before  you 
the  Wesleyan  and  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Assurance, 
because  of  the  convictions  that  I  have  that  neither  in 
creeds,  confessions,  nor  standards — which  are  largely 
traditional — can  you  find  the  centre  of  the  Christian 
system,  upon  which  a  soul  may  rest  with  certainty. 
Faith  rests  in  Christ  as  God's  revelation  of  Himself, 
and  it  is  the  commitment  of  ourselves  to  Him  in  all 
that  He  offers  Himself  to  us  for,  and  in  all  that  He 
requires  of  us.  It  brings  us  into  personal  relation  to 
Christ,  who  becomes  an  object  of  affection,  the  source 
of  power,  because  source  of  life — life  definite  and 
resident  in  the  human  soul.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life."  A  new,  distinct,  and  supernatural  endow- 
ment is  the  result.  "  I  in  them,  and  they  in  Me." 
Union,  fellowship,  confidence,  Divine  association,  in- 
timacy. The  soul  made  in  the  image  of  God,  walks 
with  Him  in  peace  and  friendship ;  no  longer  afraid 
of  His  coming,  desires  His  presence,  and  looks  for- 
ward to  the  open  vision,  when  it  shall  be  like  Him, 
and  see  Him  face  to  face. 

In  this  blessed  assurance  we  recall  the  hymn  sung 
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frequently  b}''  the  religious  associates  of  our  younger 
manhood : — 

"And  when  I'm  to  die, 

Receive  me,  I'll  cry, 
For  Jesus  hath  loved  me, — I  cannot  tell  why  ! 

But  this  I  do  find, 

We  two  are  so  joined, 
He'll  not  live  in  glory  and  leave  me  behind." 

For  myself,  I  rejoice  in  the  earnestness  of  the  age  ; 
in  its  earnestness  of  enquiry,  and  earnestness  of  effort. 
It  is  not  the  heartless,  sarcastic  age  of  Voltaire  and 
Gibbon.  The  air  is  thick  with  vital  questions ;  ve 
cannot  ignore  them.  It  is  no  time  to  wrangle  about 
little  points  in  technical  theology,  when  men  are 
earnest  in  their  enquiries  concernine^  the  first  elements 
of  religion.  More  and  more  clear  may  our  testimony 
become  that  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
religion  grounded  thereon,  is  just,  holy,  and  true  > 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  loving  Him,  all 
artificial  barriers — ecclesiastical  and  social — will  give 
way.  Christians  will  come  to  know  and  love  each 
other,  and  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  His  followers 
may  all  be  one,  answered ;  and  the  purposes  of  God,  as 
disclosed  by  the  Apostle,  be  visibly  in  the  way  of 
accomplishment :  "  That  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  the  times  He  might  gather  together  in  one, 
all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and 
which  are  in  earth,  even  in  Him." 
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"^ht  ^oni'B  Anchor. 

"Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
.teadfast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veii/^!!^^. T» 

The  soul  anchored  and  ever  moving  in  its  progress 
are  ideas  that  seem  out  of  harmony.  A  ship  at  a^cho,! 
13  one  which  has  stopped  for  refuge  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  finished  its  voyage  and  reached  the  har- 
bor; but  the  soul  never  stop,  m  its  course,  and  never 
finishes  Its  voyage.     The  want  of  harmony  is  onlv 
apparent,  not  real,  for  there  are  other  kinds  cf  ancho- 
age.     Our  earth  is  anchored  to  the  sun,  yet  moves  on  in 
Its  orbit  the  more  swiftly  and  securely  because  of  its 
moonngs.    The  soul  may  have  thi.  anchorage,  both 
sure  and  steadfast,  and  move  on  more  speedily  and 
safely  i„  its  line  of  duty  and  destiny     This  hope 
which  IS  as  an  anchor,  does  not  fasten  it  into  stillness 
or  stagnation,  but  allows  the  fullest  freedom  of  action 
and  progres.,.     It  gives  the  soul  a  firm  conviction 
and  assurance,  and  keeps  it  steadily  in  the  way  of 
rightaousness  and  safety. 
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We  need  such  anchorage.  We  are  launched  forth 
into  life,  and  bfegin  our  course  over  the  ocean  of  thought, 
vast  as  space,  and  wide  as  infinity.  We  have  minds 
to  think,  hearts  to  feel,  wills  to  decide,  yet  with  all 
our  powers  confess  the  need  of  something  more  to 
guide  us  aright  on  life's  voyage.  We  cannot  tell  from 
experience,  we  have  never  pa>.sed  the  way  before,  we 
cannot  decide  from  appearance,  the  smooth  surface 
may  hide  real  and  imminent  dangers.  On  the  ever 
moving  sea  of  human  thought  and  experience,  there 
are  no  fixed  waymarks  to  show  us  the  safe  course. 
The  necessity  is  one  too  deeply  felt  to  be  questioned. 
The  text  presents  it  truly  as  an  alarming  danger  from 
which  men  flee,  to  find  refuge  by  laying  hold  of  the 
hope  set  before  them. 

Where  is  this  needed  anchorage  to  be  found  ?  Not 
in  man  himself,  for  the  voice  of  Wisdom  says,  "  Lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding."  Not  among  the 
numerous  human  creeds,  masters,  and  teachers  that 
offer  a  settled  foundation  for  our  faith.  Not  from 
trusting  in  our  fellowmen  who  are  fallible  as  our- 
selves. Some  tell  us  we  can  find  it  by  studying 
the  volume  of  nature,  and  knowing  and  obeying  the 
truth.  Suppose  we  could  thus  find  the  truth,  and 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  that  regulates  and  affects 
our  being,  we  would  be  but  little  nearer  to  what  we 
need.  Truth  is  not  a  being,  it  is  but  a  thing.  Beauti- 
ful and  symmetrical  it  may  be  in  all  its  proportions 
and  relations,  and  pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  the  student, 
yet  at  best  it  is  but  a  thing.   It,  therefore,  lacks  power 
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to  enforce  itself.  It  may  possess  sonie  fascination  for 
a  class  of  minds,  some  affinity  for  thoughtful  men, 
.but  it  has  no  governmental,  legal,  or  personal  authority 
to  give  effect  to  its  own  decrees.  It  can  compel  assent, 
for  the  mind  must  believe  what  it  knows  to  be  true, 
but  it  may  be,  yes,  often  is,  held  in  unrighteousness, 
and  thus  opposed  and  disobeyed.  It  lacks  a  living 
personality.  The  best  and  safest  moorings  any  man  can 
have  for  this  life,  are  the  ties  and  influences  of  a  good 
home.  This  is  not  a  picture  in  the  imagination  of 
what  a  home  should  be,  not  a  well-constructed  scheme 
of  domestic  life,  not  any  special  plan  or  hobby  over 
which  a  man  might  become  enthusiastic ;  its  essence  is 
in  the  living  beings  who  dwell  in  it,  and  in  the  affec- 
tions that  have  their  spring  and  centre  there.  The 
soul  can  find  no  safe  refuge,  no  abiding,  staying  power 
in  thought,  science,  or  abstract  truth ;  it  needs  a  home 
centre  of  life  and  love.  It  must  have  a  living  person- 
ality to  meet  its  longings  and  give  it  abiding  security 
and  satisfaction. 

The  text  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon. Here,  between  the  outer  courts  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  the  most  holy  place  of  Jehovah's  presence, 
was  the  separating  and  concealing  veil.  Around  that 
temple  many  gathered  to  worship,  whose  faith  saw 
not  within  the  veil.  They  saw  the  sacred  and  mys- 
terious building,  the  smoking  sacrifice,  the  ministering 
priests,  but  not  the  presence  of  the  living  God.  Thus, 
between  the  outer  courts  of  nature,  or  jhe  acts  of 
ceremonial  worship,  and  the  presence  of  God,  is  a 
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mysterious  separating  veil,  through  which  our  natural 
eye  cannot  penetrate.  Jehovah,  though  declared  by 
His  works,  is  yet  behind  the  veil,  away  beyond  the 
thinking  and  searching  of  fallen  man's  unassisted 
reason.  "  We  cannot  by  searching  find  out  God."  It 
was  a  great  help  to  the  worshippers,  in  attaining  a 
sense  of  God's  presence,  to  see  the  high  priest,  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  enter  the  holy  place  in  their  be- 
half. Our  High  Priest  and  forerunner  has  entered 
within  the  holy  place  for  us,  let  us  follow  Him  in 
thought,  and  ask  what  is  within  that  veil  ?  This 
(juestion  does  not  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  object  of 
this  hope,  but  the  basis  on  which  it  rests. 

I.   WE   HAVE  WITHIN   THE   VEIL  A   LIVING  PERSONAL 

GOD. 

The  most  holy  place  was  prepared  under  God's 
special  direction,  and  chosen  by  Him  as  His  habita- 
tion :  "  Here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it,"  saith 
the  Lord.  In  Ex.  29.  42  and  43,  God  promises  to 
"  meet  with  the  children  of  Israel  and  speak  with 
them,  and  to  sanctify  the  tabernacle  with  His 
glory."  And  again,  "  I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  I  v/ill  be  their  God."  He  makes  this 
dwelling  among  them  conditional  on  their  keeping 
His  commandments.  God  fulfilled  His  promise,  and 
did  in  very  deed  dwell  among  His  people.  Here  He 
met  and  talked  with  them  through  Moses,  and  subse- 
quently through  the  high  priest.  While  they  were 
obedient,  He  never  forsook  or  failed  them  in  their 
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time  of  need.  When  they  sincerely  repented  and 
sought  Him,  He  was  found  of  them.  A  very  present 
help  wf^.s  their  God. 

It  was  no  image  of  some  imaginary  deity,  or  repre- 
sentation of  a  mysterious  causo  or  power,  but  a  real 
manifestation  of  the  true  God  that  was  tabernacled 
here.  It  was  the  God  of  Abraham  who  talked  with  him 
and  blessed  him;  the  God  of  Bethel  who  appeared  to 
Jacob  in  the  land  of  Laz  ;  the  God  who  called  Moses 
from  the  burning  bush,  and  sent  him  to  lead  His 
people ;  the  God  of  the  cloud  and  the  pillar,  who 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt  with  a  high  hand 
and  an  outstretched  arm ;  it  was  the  Lord  God  of 
Sinai,  whose  voice  spake  the  commandments  and 
made  the  listening  multitude  exceedingly  quake  and 
fear,  who  dwelt  within  the  veil. 

In  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  Mosaic  economy 
had  served  its  purpose,  the  veil  is  rent,  and  the  temple 
passes   away.      Ere   this   takes   place,   the   promised 
Messiah   appears,  and  God  is  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
The  veil  of  Christ's  humanity  is  not  so  thick,  nor  the 
sanctuary  so  dark,  as  that  of  the  temple.    God  is  more 
fully  revealed,  and  His  glory  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
person  and  life  of  our  Immanuel.     The  manifestation 
of  the  divine  attributes  attest  the  Godhead  in  Christ ; 
power  in  His  miracles,  compassion  in  the  sympathy 
and  tenderness  with  which  He  ministers  to  suffering 
men,  wisdom  in  His  words,  and  perfect  holiness  in 
His  spotless  life.     Above  all,  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
as  seen  in  His  passion  and  death  on  the  cross,  reveals 
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to  US  a  pi'esent  God.  "  Hero  the  whole  Deity  Is 
known."  Here  tlie  fulness  of  a  Father's  love  is  gath- 
ered into  the  focus  of  the  cross,  from  which  it  spreads 
in  rays  of  light,  love,  and  hope  over  a  benighted  and 
sinful  world.  Do  we  ask  with  Philip,  "  Show  us  the 
Father  and  it  sufficeth  us."  The  answer,  in  view  of 
the  finished  w^ork  of  Christ,  comes  back  to  us  with 
demonstrative  force :  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father,  and  how  sayest  thou  then  .show  us 
the  Father." 

Christ  is  with  us  in  bodily  presence  no  more.  He 
has  ascended  up  on  high,  and  a  cloud  has  received 
Him  out  of  our  si<i;ht.  Unbelief  mi^dit  ask  :  "  Where 
is  now  thy  God  ? "  We  answer,  Christ  is  with  His 
Church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  special  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  descended  upon  His  disdples, 
and  abides  with  them  still.  The  presence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  felt  by  believing  worshippers,  and 
seen  in  the  effects  produced  in  the  Church.  It  was 
no  cunningly  devised  fable,  propagated  by  earthly 
skill  or  power,  that  forced  its  way  to  acceptance  and 
influence  against  the  determined  opposition  and  fierce 
persecution  of  the  apostolic  days.  It  is  no  God-for- 
.saken  enterprise  that  still  holds  its  place  in  a  hostile 
world,  and  sheds  the  light  of  morning  twilight  into 
the  midnight  shades  of  idolatry  and  sin.  It  is  no 
merely  human  device  that  has  gone  on  for  centuries 
reforming  society,  comforting  human  hearts,  and 
clothing  in  holiness  the  true  believers  in  Christ.  Who 
can  believe  that  the  Christian  Church  of  to-day  is  not 
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of  Divine,  but  of  Satanic  origin  ?  We  cannot.  Tlie 
world  is  not  without  its  witness  of  a  present,  personal 
God,  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  in  the  midst  of  His 
Church,  mighty  to  save. 

The  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  God  has  changed 
with  the  increasing  light  and  spirituality  of  the  Church. 
From  the   time  that  man  was  driven  forth    from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  till  th3  coming  of  Christ,  it  was 
chiefly  through  the    symbol  of   fire,  commencing  with 
the  placing  of  the  cherubim  and  the  fiaining  sword  at 
the  east  of   the   Garden    of  Eden.     The    Shekinah, 
described  by  Ezekiel  as  "  a  fire  unfolding  itself,  and  a 
brightness  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the 
color  of  amber,"   dwelt   in  the    most   holy  place,  and 
continued  there  while  Israel  was  obedient,until  Messiah 
appeared.     Now  the  Word  which  was  God  was  made 
flesh,  and  men  beheld  His  glory.     In  the  last  days  the 
spirit    is  poured  out,    and  abides  to  the  end  of   time. 
The  changes  of  manifestation  have  been  ever  towards 
clearness,  fulness,  and  certainty.  The  spiritual  presence 
is  more  real,  and  brings  God,  who  is  spirit,  nearer  to  us. 
God  revealed  through   mp-terial  symbols,  or  acting  by 
the  elements  of  nature  may  more  deeply  impress    our 
senses,  but  God's  presence  and  sy)iritual  energy,  work- 
ing in  and  through  His  Church,  is  more  immediate  and 
certain. 

It  may  be  asked  why  should  God  be  hidden  behind 
a  veil  ?  If  God  were  more  fully  revealed  would  not 
scepticism  vanish  away,  and  unbelievers  stan<l  con- 
vinced, or  fill  down  and  worship  before  Him.     Good 
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men  like  Moses  have  said,  "  Show  nie  Thy  glory,"  not 
knowing  they  were  unable  to  receive  the  full  answer 
to  their  petition.  It  is  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  com- 
manded Rabbi  Joshua  to  show  him  his  God.  "  Suppose 
we  go  first  and  look  at  one  of  His  ambassadors  ;  "  said 
the  rabbi :  He  led  him  forth  into  the  open  air,  it  was 
noonday,  and  bade  him  look  upon  the  sun.  "  I  cannot 
see,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  the  light  dazzles  me."  The 
rabbi  replied,  "  Thou  art  unable  to  bear  the  light  of 
one  of  His  creatures,  how  couldst  thou  look  upon  the 
Creator  ?"  God  is  hidden  because  we  cannot  see  Him. 
None  but  a  benevolent  spirit  can  rightly  perceive 
benevolent  character  in  another,  and  none  but  a  loving- 
heart  can  fully  understand  love,  so  none  but  the  pure 
in  heart  can  see  God.  As  we  turn  from  sin  to  holiness, 
and  as  we  change  from  selfishness  to  love,  w^e  perceive 
and  know  God,  and  have  a  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  Him  who  dwells  within  the  veil.  The 
living  personal  God  is  found  of  them  who  seek  Him 
aright,  and  shown  to  those  who  are  able  to  look  upon 
His  glory. 
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II.    WE    HAVE    IN   THE    MOST    HOLY    PLACE    A    RECON- 
CILED  GOD. 

The  foundation  of  this  hope,  the  firm  anchorage  of 
the  soul,  lies  within  the  veil.  How  can  man  enter  into 
it,  and  come  before  the  presence  of  his  God  ?  The  one 
great  truth  taught  in  that  divinely-ordered  economy 
is,  that  there  is  no  approach  to  the  Holy  One,  who 
dwells  between  the  cherubims,  but  by  sacrifice.    Upon 
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the  Jewish  altars  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices 
were  constantly  offered.  Acceptable  worship  and  the 
remission  of  sin  were  through  the  shedding  of  blood, 
or  more  properly  through  faith  that  saw  in  the  victim 
slain  the  type  of  a  world's  sacrifice  in  the  coming 
Messiah.  Still  the  entrance  into  the  holiest  was  not 
open  to  ordinary  men,  or  after  the  offering  of  the 
common  sacrifice.  It  was  only  after  special  prepara- 
tion, and  offerings  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  that 
the  high  priest,  bearing  the  censer  of  burning  incense 
to  cover  with  its  cloud  the  mercy  seat,  and  the  blood 
to  sprinkle  upon  it,  could  go  in  before  the  presence  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

We  ask,  why  was  the  way  of  approach  so  narrow, 
and  so  carefully  guarded  ?  Why  cannot  man  come 
acceptably  before  God,  only  through  the  suffering  and 
death  of  a  sacrificial  substitute  ?  It  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  to  answer,  because  God  has  so  directed, 
and  as  God,  He  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  way  and 
manner  of  His  worship.  God  never  acts  without  wise 
reasons  or  designs.  Some  are  revealed,  and  among 
these  that  which  will  in  part  account  for  this  re- 
stricted mode  of  worship.  Look  at  its  origin.  Gen.  3.  8: 
"  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in 
the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  ;  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
God  amongst  the  trees  of  the  ijjarden."  Previous  to 
this,  any  brief  mention  we  have  of  intercourse  between 
God  and  man,  shows  it  to  have  been  of  a  free,  open, 
loving  character,  without  fear  or  restraint.    Now  there 
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is  a  chancre.  Man  afraid  shrinks  back  from  God  and 
hides  himself,  and  God  manifests  sore  displeasure 
with  man  for  his  sin.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
man's  fear,  and  his  turning  away  from  God  ;  it  is  still 
a  very  general  experience.  Neither  is  there  good 
ground  for  disputing  God's  displeasure  or  wrath.  It 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  condemnation  and  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  ones,  and  the  sending  forth  of  man 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden.  True,  at  the  very  time  of 
the  manifestation  of  displeasure,  there  is  revelation  of 
mercy  in  the  promised  Seed  who  was  to  work  out 
man's  deliverance ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
anger  of  God  was  assumed  for  eft'ect,  and  did  not  really 
exist.  God's  anger  ao-ainst  sin  is  real.  Cain  felt  it  so 
when  lie  said,  "  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can 
bear,"  and  the  world  saw  it  when,  with  an  evertlowing 
flood,  the  earth  was  cleansed  from  its  wickedness 
Moses  knew  it  when  in  the  mount  the  voice  of  inter- 
cession was  stilled  with,  "  Let  me  alone  that  my  wrath 
may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume 
them."  "  Because  there  is  wrath,  beware  lest  He  take 
thee  away  with  His  stroke,  then  a  great  ransom  can- 
not deliver  thee."  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  statement  of  God's 
wrath  against  sin  and  sinners,  we  are  still  met  with 
the  assertion  that  because  God  is  infinite  and  un- 
changeable in  His  love,  He  cannot  be  a  God  of 
wrath.     Anger  and  love  may  exist  together  in  the 
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same  heart,  as  they  are  not  opposites  destructive  of 
each  other.  Deeper  down  in  the  heart  than  anger  or 
displeasure  there  may  still  be  the  yearning  of  earnest 
pity  or  love.  We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  father 
angry  at  the  criminal  conduct  of  a  wayward  son,  and 
manifesting  in  suitable  ways  that  displeasure,  at 
the  same  time  loving  him,  and  doing  all  that  he  can 
honorably  and  justly  to  bring  hiiii  back  to  virtue  an<l 
to  his  former  place  in  his  family.  So  God  in  wrath 
remembers  mercy,  and  in  the  garden,  while  condemning 
the  sin  and  the  sinner,  speaks  of  the  seed  of  the  woman 
to  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  While  He  pardons 
iniquity,  He  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty.  Wrath 
against  sin  is  not  unworthy  of  a  God  of  love.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  full  revelation  of  His  holiness,  which 
must  ever  be  in  opposition  to  sin,  and  abhorrent  of  evil. 
In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  holiness  will  bb  the 
hatred  and  condemnation  of  iniquity.  Our  God  is 
infinite  in  His  love,  but  he  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil,  and  He  cannot  look  on  iniquity." 

Before  man  the  sinner  can  approach  unto  God,  and 
find  peace  and  hapiness  in  His  presence,  he  mu.st  know 
some  means  by  which  this  wrath  has  been,  or  may  be 
appeased  and  turned  aside.  It  is  to  God's  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  our  minds  are  directed  by  the 
reference  of  the  text,  to  that  which  is  within  the  veil. 
Here  we  see  the  Lord's  presence  between  the  cherubims> 
upon  the  mercy  seat,  yet  not  accessible  without  blood. 
We  stand  before  a  great  mystery  which  we  cannot 
now   explain.      We   know    the   revealed   facts,    that 
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without  tlie  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sin,  and  that  the  High  Priest  entered  in*.o  the 
Holiest  of  all  "  not  without  blood,  which  he  offered 
for  himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people."  In  like 
manner,  Christ  our  great  High  Priest,  has  entered 
into  the  holy  place,  1)}'  His  own  blood,  having  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
Christ  "  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himseli 
without  spot  to  God,"  and  that  "once  in  the  end  of 
the  world  hath  He  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself."  He  is  now  able  to  save,  "seeing 
He  ever  liveth  to  make  inteiression  for  them."  These 
statements  show  us  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  an 
effect  in  turning  aside  the  wrath  of  God  from  the 
sinner,  in  opening  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween God  and  man,  in  making  it  possible  for  a  holy 
God  Ho  be  just,  and  yet  forgive  the  sinner,  and  in 
providing  a  way  of  approach  for  man  to  draw  near  to 
God,  with  tb(;  language  of  confession,  and  the  prayer 
of  penitence  In  a  word,  that  by  this  sacrifice,  God 
is  now  in  Christ,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  the 
world,  implying  tliat  without  such  a  means,  He  would 
impute  them,  and  let  His  wrath  arise  against  the  sin- 
ner. Man  has  then  within  the  veil  a  God  reconciled, 
and  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.  The  way 
into  the  Holiest  is  now  open  to  all  in  Christ,  and  the 
sinner  can  come  and  be  forgiven  and  saved. 

III.   THIS   HOPE   BECOMES   SURE  AND   STEADFAST    TO    US 
WHEN   WE  GET   HOLD   OF   IT   IN   OUR   EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  a  hope  that  we  have,  and  only  as  we  have  it  in 
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possession  is  it  firm  to  us  personally.  Throuf,'h  this 
divine  plan  of  salvation  in  Christ,  the  sinner's  heart  can 
be  I'eached,  subdued,  changed,  and  brought  back  into  the 
fullest  trust  in,  and  loving  obedience  to,  God.  It  is  no 
cunningly  devise«l  fabh^  of  which  man  may  be  ashamed, 
but  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
that  believeth.  How  can  a  man  attain  to  this  full 
assurance,  and  secure  this  firm  anchorage  for  his  soul? 
The  revelations  of  God  to  His  ancient  people  in 
Horeb,  ave  in  the  main,  repeated  in  the  experience  of 
the  man  who  finds  this  sure  refuge.  The  first  approach 
of  God  to  the  sinful  heart  is  with  the  voice  of  law, 
and  the  first  step  in  the  way  of  salvation  is  the  per- 
ception of  His  justice.  We  will  never  seek  for  safety 
till  we  know  we  are  in  danger.  The  law,  if  not 
spoken  with  that  terrible  voice  from  Sinai,  yet  comes 
to  the  conscience  with  a  force  that  convinces  man  of 
sin,  and  produces  deep  consciousness  of  guilt.  The 
voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden,  finds  man  hiding 
with  guilty  fear  and  shame  among  the  trees.  Job 
when  he  saw  God,  said,  "I  abhor  myself,  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashe.s."  David  kept  silence  until 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  him,  and  then 
he  acknowledged  his  sin  unto  God,  and  did  not  hide 
his  iniquity.  Even  Isaiah  cries  out,  "Woe  is  me  !  for 
I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips." 
Paul  describes  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  soul 
thus:  "I  was  alive  without  the  law  once;  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  By 
this  means,  "  Sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working 
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death  in  me  by  the  law,  which  is  good,  that  sin  by 
the  commandment   might   appear   exceeding   sinful.' 
Experience  of  Christians  in  all  ages  might  be  quoted 
to    corroborate    these    statements,    but     it    is    un- 
necessary.    The    fuller   revelation    of    God,  even    to 
godly  men  such  as  Job  and  Isaiah,  makes  them  abhor 
themselves   and  cry,    "  I  am  undone  ;"  and  it  is  not 
until  the  Lord  accepts  them,  or  cleanses  the  lips  with 
the  live  coal  from  the  altar,  that  they  feel  full  rest 
and  confidence  in  God's  presence.      The   coming  of 
God  to  the  sinful  heart,  is  the  opening  of  conviction 
and  the  awakening  of    conscience  to  a  sense  of  sin. 
The  frequent  response  of  man  is  to  try  and  amend,  or 
make    some   reparation   for   the    wrong    committed. 
The  door  of  reconciliation  is  closed  in  this  direction, 
as  nothing  that  man  can  do  can  have  any  merit  to 
atone  for  the  guilty  past.      Neither   were  the  past 
covered,  has  man  the  power  to  renew  himself  and 
work  that  righteousness  which  is  acceptable  to  God. 

In  this  extremity  of  utter  helplessness,  God  reveals 
His  salvation  by  the  Gospel  plan,  and  holds  forth  this 
hope  to  the  alarmed  sinner.  On  the  divine  side  the 
work  is  complete  ;  the  ransom  has  been  found ;  the 
atonement  ofFered,  accepted,  and  attested,  by  the 
resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  The  holiest  of  all  has 
been  entered  by  our  great  High  Priest,  and  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Ghost  assures  us  that  He  prevails 
for  us.  This  accomplished  and  accepted  work  of 
Christ  is  set  forth  before  the  returning,  repentant  sinner. 
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as  the  propitiation  for  his  sins,  through  which  pardon 
can  be  obtained.  Any  nearer  approach  of  man  to 
God,  any  further  actjuaintance  with  Him,  must  be  by 
his  acceptance  of  this  sacrifice  as  an  atonement  for  his 
sins.  God  has  accepted  it,  and  man  must  accept  it  too. 
The  cross  is  the  only  meeting  place  between  a  just 
God  and  a  sinner.  Here  man,  accepting  and  trusting 
in  this  atonement  provided  by  God,  finds  pardon  and 
peace,  and  is  reconciled  to  God.  God  is  now  seen  by 
him  upon  the  mercy  seat  as  a  reconciled  Father,  and 
in  his  heart  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  forth  as  the  spirit 
of  adoption  bearing  witness-  with  his  spirit  that  he  is 
a  child  of  God. 

Upon  this  yielding  up  of  the  soul  to  God,  and  exer- 
cise of  faith,  a  fuller  assurance  is  given.  God  manifests 
Himself  in  the  believing  heart  by  placing  the  Shekinah 
of  His  love  within  it.  There  is  not,  as  of  old,  the  rest- 
ing of  the  cloud  by  day,  and  the  shining  of  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  upon  the  tabernacle  ;  but  there  is  a 
surer  testimony  in  the  indwelling  token  of  divine  love. 
The  bush  burning  unconsumed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
the  voice  from  the  middle  of  the  bush,  were  convincing 
proofs  to  Moses  of  God's  presence  there  ;  but  the  light- 
ing and  maintaining  the  fire  of  God's  love  in  the 
selfish  liuman  soul  is  more  wonderful,  and  a  surer 
proof  of  God's  presence  in  man's  heart.  By  no  law  of 
mental  philosophy,  by  no  natural  causes  that  we  know 
of,  can  such  an  effect  be  produced.  Moses,  without 
God's  power,  smites  the  rock  in  the  wilderness  in  vain 
to  bring  forth  water;  so  man,  with  his  convincing 
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logic,  or  persuasive  rhetoric  strikes  the  stony,  sinful 
heart  in  vain  to  brino-  forth  the  livin*]:  waters  of  true 
Christ-like  love.  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from 
spiritual  death  unto  life,  when  we  are  conscious  of  the 
love  of  God  in  us,  and  feel  the  responsive  throbbing 
of  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men.  "  He  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 
Then  it  is  that  "this  hope  maketh  us  i-'t  ashamed, 
because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abrocid  iii  our  hearts 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us." 

This  assurance  is  confirmed  and  strengthened  as  we 
grow  in  the  divine  life.  Keeping  possession  of  this 
hope  we  purify  ourselves  as  Christ  is  pure,  and  rise 
into  a  more  perfect  likeness  to  God.  The  love  shed 
abroad  in  us  is  received  in  great  abundance,  till  it  fills, 
sanctifies,  and  rules  the  heart.  The  creating  God,  who 
at  first  formed  man  in  his  owji  image,  now  creates  him 
anew,  in  that  same  image  of  righteousness  an^  irae 
holiness.  If  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  r  J'" 
power,  the  regenerated  and  sanctified  life  of  a  t^^  ..e 
christian  declares  the  higher  glory  of  His  holiness. 

In  finding  a  living  God,  reconciled  to  us  in  Christ, 
and  manifested  to  us  with  comforting  assurance  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  witnessing  in  us,  we  have  the  founda- 
tion of  a  hope  which  truly  becomes  to  us,  an  anchor  of 
the  soul  both  sure  and  steadfast. 

1st.  We  see  the  certainty  which  the  religion  of 
Christ  gives  to  man.  Outside  of  it  what  have  we  but 
changing  customs  and  laws,  conflicting  opinions, 
groundless    theories,   and   ever-varying   philosophies, 
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among  all  of  which  we  can  find  no  safe  chart  for  life's 
voyage,  or  firm  mooring  for  man's  sonl.     Here   we 
find  rest  in  God,  faith  sees  Him  within  the  veil,  and 
brmgs   the  assuring  response  of  His  favor  and  love 
manifested  in  our  hearts.     We  have  salvation  in  pos- 
session with  its  power  over  sin.  and  its   joy  illumin- 
ating the  soul,  as  the  clearest  facts  in  our  consciousness 
2nd    Let  us  highly  esteem   our  great  privileges. 
Why  should  we  live  in  doubt  of  our  soul's  interest  in 
Ohrist  when  we  may  have  it  so  fully  certified  ?    Need 
we  sigh  for  a  sign,  or  seek  for  symbols,  such  as  our 
fathers  had  when  we  have  a  more  sure  word  of  testi- 
mony to  which  we  do  well  4o  take  heed  ?  Let  us  avail 
ourselves  of  our  privileges,  by  fleeing  for  refuge  from 
sm  and  all  perplexing  doubt,  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope 
set  before  us.     Get  the  soul  safely  anchored  to  God 
and  move  on  in  the  orbit  of  duty  to  a  higher,  purer' 
richer  life,  even  life  eternal  with  God.    In  the  severest 
storms  that  can  arise,  we  will  fear  no  evil  for  God  shall 
be  with  us.     At  last  this  hope  shall  in  full  fruition 
die,  and  we  shall  dwell  with  God,   and  be  eternally 
satisfied  with  His  fulness. 
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The  Course  of  Reading  is  to  exteiul  over  three  years,  and  to  consist 
of  Biblical,  Historical,  Doctrinal,  or  A]»ologetic  studies.  The  character 
of  the  Course  shall  be  optional,  i.e.,  the  subjects  or  branches  of  study 
may  be  elected  by  each  one  reading  ;  Provided  that  two  subjects  shall 
be  read  for  each  year,  one  to  be  selected  at  the  begining  of  the  Course 
and  continued  throughout,  and  the  other  varied  from  year  to  year. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  reading  will  be  tested  by  a  thesis,  to  be 
assigned  on  the  15th  of  March  and  returned  by  the  30th  of  April,  and 
a  written  examination  upon  the  books  read  by  means  of  questions  sent 
to  each  one  reading,  to  be  answered  and  returned  with  the  thesis.  All 
persons  reading  must  send  application  for  suliject  of  thesis  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  March  1st,  stating  the  year  in  which  they  arc  reading,  the 
Course  subject,  the  option  selected,  and  the  books  read.  Each  subject 
should  be  studied  in  at  least  two  authors,  fiom  a  compaiison  of  which 
an  independent  opinion  may  be  formed  ;  and  a  student  must  put  in  at 
least  one  thesis  each  year  until  the  Course  is  completed. 


COURSE   OF  STUDY. 


FIRST    YEAR. 

1.  Biblical  Study.— The  Life  of  Christ.  Text- books  :  The  Four 
(rospels  ;  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  (Jospels;  An- 
drew's Life  of  Christ  ;  Ceikie's  or  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 
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2.  JTistoriral  Stud,/. -The  Reformation  ;  D'Aubigno's  Historv  of  the 
Reformation  ;  Seebohm's  Protestant  Revolution  ;  Fisher. 

3  Doctrinal  Studi/. -The  Atonement.  Text- books  :  Crawford- 
Randies ;  Miley.  •  * 

i.  Apologetic  .S'tudj/.-Cod  and  Nature.  Text-books :  Cocker's 
iheistic  Conception  of  the  Universe;  Buchanan's  Modern  Atheism; 
i  eabody  s  Science  and  Religion. 

SECOND    YKAH. 

1.  Biblical  Studi,. --Th.  Episth3  to  the  Hoimms.  Aids:  Lange, 
rhilhppi  ami  Beet. 

2.  Historical  Study.-Uie  and  Times  of  Wosh-v  Tyerman's  I  ife  • 
Smith's  Methodism  and  Southey's  Life  ;  Isaac  Taylor's  Metho,li!sm  ;' 
Watson's  Reply  to  Southey. 

3.  Doctrinal  Study. -Th.  Person  of  Christ.  Pope's  Person  of 
Christ  ;  Luldon  s  Bampton  Lecture  on  our  Lord's  Divinity  •  Glover's 
Histoncal  Sketcii  of  the  Doctrine  of  Christ's  Person. 

4^  Apologetic  ^<urf,y  -Rationalism.     Hunt's  History  of  Rationalism  ; 
Fishers    Supernatural    Origin   of   Christianity;  Mansell's   Limits   o 
Religious  Thought. 

THIIU)    YEAR.  , 

1.  Biblical  Study.-The?H^h,,s.     Lange,  Perowne,  Tholuck. 

2    HiMorieal  Study.-WoAenx  Theology.     Dorner's  History  of  Pro- 
testant Theology  ;  Rigg's  Mo.lern  Anglican  Theology. 
J    Doctrinal    -%i/^y. -Christian    Perfection.       Wesley's    Christian 
Perfection  and  Sermons,  with  Burwash's  Notes  ;   Fletcher's  Last  Check  . 
Pope  s  Theology,  Vol.  IIL  '    • 

4.  Apologctk  Study.-lu,^n^tion.     Bannerman,  Lee,  Elliott,  Pope's 
Iheology,  \ol.  1.  .       t^^o 
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